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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and 
INCOEPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

(Rei'iseif and adopted November 30, 19<U.) 



1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Akohjsology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corre- 
sponding Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two Members of the Council Admission shall be by 
ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposere to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 
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XXll LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archaeology^ 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the 
same way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of 
admission or annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows 
shall not exceed twenty-five. 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology 
may be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates 
shall not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council, 
and balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be lia])le 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, 
such person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as 
an entrance fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, 
or may compound for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions 
by the payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. 
Fellows may compound for future annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of Fifteen Guineas after having paid five annual subscriptions ; 
or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on 30th 
Noveml)er in each year for the year then commencing ; and if any 
Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for 
three successive years, due application having been made for payment, 
the Treasurer shall report the same to the Council, by whose authority 
the name of the defaulter may be erased from the List of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in an-ears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

1 1 . None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 
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12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
elected and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the 
Council shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office- Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President^ 
three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secre- 
taries for Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of th& 
Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall 
be elected for a period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a 
period of three yi^ars. One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually 
by rotation and shall not again be eligible for the same office until after 
the lapse of one year. All the other office-bearers shall be elected 
for one year and shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreements subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures shall be represented on 
the Council by two of its Members (being Fellows of the Society) 
elected annually by the Society. The Treasury shall be represented 
on the Council by the King^s and Lord Treasurer's lieinembrancer 
(being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three 
representative Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by 
the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by 
election at the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by 
Ballot, upon a list issued by the Council for that purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourteen days before the Meeting. 

17. The Coimcil may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 
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18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th he a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

20. The Onlinary Meetings of the Society shall he held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall 
cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General fleeting at which it is to be determined on. 



Form of S})txial Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, my c()llectioii of , and I direct 
that the same shall be delivered to the f<aid Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest, 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and be([ueath t^) the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to he used for 
the general purposes of the Societij] [or, to be used for the special purpose, or object, 
of ], and I direct that the said sum may Ik* i)aid to the said 
Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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I 1886. Alexander, W. Lindsay, Pinkiebum, 
I Musselburgh. 

1897. Allan, Rev. Archibald, Channelkirk 
Manse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 

1900. Allakdyce, Col. James, LL.D., of 
Culquoich, 3 Queen's Terrace, Aber- 
deen. 

1864. ♦Anderson, Archibald, 30 Oxford 
Square, London, W. 

1884. Anderson, Charles M., Gedgeley 
Park, Prestwick, Manchester. 

1889. Anderson, James, Carronvale, Wardie 
Road. 

1897. Anderson, Capt. J. H., 2ud East 
Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox 
& Co., 16 Charing Cross, London. 

1902.*Anderson, Major Robert I)., Ingle- 
neuk, Paignton, Devon. 

1871.*Anderson, Sir Robert Rowand, 
LL.D., H.R.S.A., Architect, 16 Rut- 
land Square. 



An asterisk (*) denotes Life Members who have compomided for their Annual Contributions. 
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1865. *ANnERSON, Thomas S., Lingarth, New- 
burgli, Fife. 

1894. Anderson, William, Arns Brae, 
Bearsden, Dumbartonsliire. 

1887. Anderson - Berry, David, M.D., 
•23 Grosvenor Crescent, St Leonanls- 
011 -Sea. 

1894. Angus, Robert, Craigston House, 
Lugar, Ayrshire. 

1882. Annandale, Thomas, JNI.I)., D.C. L., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 34 Charlotte 
Square. 

1900. Anstrlthkr, Sir Ralph W., Bart, of 

Balcaskie, Pittenweeni. 
1897. AN^THDTHER -Thomson, William, 
ISIajor, Royal Horse Guards, Kil- 
many, File. 

1901. Aroyle. His Grace The Duke of, 

K.T., LL. D,, Inveraray Castle, 

Inveraray. 
1878. •Armstrong, Robert Bkice, 6 Han- 

dolph Cliff. 
1901. Arthi'r, Alexander 'Ihomso.v, 

Physician, Blair Devenick, Cults, 

Aberdeen. 
1889. Atholl, His Grace The Duke of, K.T., 

Blair Castle, Blair Atholl. 
1886.*Atkin80N, W. A., Knooktarrie, Pit- 
lochry. 



1868.*Bain, Joseph, Bryn Dewi, St David's, 

S. WalcB. 
1889. Bain, William, 42 Moray Place, 

Edinburgh. 
1892. Bain, William, Lochboi.sdale, South 

Uist. 
1900.*Baird, John G. Alexander, M.P., 

of Well wood and Adamton, Monk- 
ton, Ayrshire. 
1891. Baird, William, Clydesdale Bank, 

Portolwllo. 
1901.*Balcarres, The Right Hon. Lord, 

M.P., 74 Brook Street, Loudon. 
1883. Balfour, Charles Barrinoton, 

M.P., of Newton Don, Kel.so. 



1885. Balfour, Major Francis, Femie 

Castle, Colle.*»sie, Fife. 
1903. Balfour, Tlie Hon. James Mon- 

CREiKF, 6 Rothesay Terrace. 
1876. Ballantine, Alexander, 42 George 

Street. 
1897. Bannerman, VV. Bruck, F.S.A., 

The Lindens, Sydenham Road, 

Croy<Ion. 

1890. Bannerman, William, M.A., M.D., 

West Park, 30 Polwarth Ter- 
race. 

1896. Barbour, James, Architect, St 

Christopher's, Dumfries. 

1897. Barclav-Allardice, Robert, M.A., 

Rosehill, Lo.stwithiel, Cornwall. 

1899. Barnard, Francis Pierrepont, MA. 
Oxon., St Mary's Abbey, Winder- 
mere. 

1897. Barnktt, R^v. T. R., Fala U.F.C. 
Manse, Blackshiels, Midlothian. 

1880. Barron, James, Editor of Inverness 
Courier, Inverness. 

1891. Baxter, Rev. George Chalmers, 

U.F.C. Minister, Cargill, Guild- 
town, Perth. 

1891.*Bayne, Thomas, 69 West Cumberland 
Street, Ghusgow. 

1877. Beaumont, Charles G., M.D., 
Old Manor House, Epsom, Sur- 
rey. 

1889. Bedford, Major Charles Henry, 
D.Sc, M.D.. Professor of Chemistry, 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

1903. Bedford, J. G. Hawksley, Raven- 
el iffe, Raninoor, Sheffield. 

1872.*Beer, John T., Green Heys, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 

1903. Bell, R. Fitzroy, Advocate, of 
Temple Hall, Coldingham, 7 Ainslie 
Place. 

1889. Bell, Thomas, of Belmont, Hazel- 
wood, Broughty Ferry. 

1877. Bell, William, 293 Lordship Lane, 
Dulwich, London, S.E. 

1890.*Beveridge, Erskine, St Leonard's 
Hill, Dunfermline. 

1886.*Beveridge, Henry, Pitreavie House, 
Dunfermline. 
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1891. Brveridge, Jamrs, Church of Scot- 
land's Training College, 4 Blyths- 
woo<l Drive, Glasgow. 
1895.*BiLSLAND, WiiJJAM, 45 Hydepark 
Street, Glasgow. 

1877.*BiLTON, Lkwis, W.S., 16 Hope 
Street. 

1891. Bird, George, St Margaret's, 38 Inver- 
leith Place. 

1882. Black, William Gkouoe, Rjinioyle, 
Dowanhill (hardens, Ghusgow. 

1847.»Blackie. Walter (;., Ph.D., LL.D., 
1 liel haven Terrace, Kelvinside, Gla.s- 
gow. 

1885. Blaikir, Walter Biqoar, C Belgrave 
Crescent. 

1891. Blair, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., 
Leigliton Manse, Dunhlane. 

1879. Hlanc, UlPPoLYTR J., U.S.A., Archi- 
tect, 'if) ilutland Square. 

1901. Blythswood, The llight lion. I^rd, 
Blythswootl, Renfrew. 

1887. Bo(JiE, Alexander, Banker, 48 Lauder 
Roa<l. 

1885. BOMPAS, Charles S. M., 121 West- 
bourne Terrace, London. 

1880.*BONAR, HoRATirs, W.S., 3 St .Mar- 
garet'.s Road. 

1898. Borland, Rev. R., Minister of 

Yarrow, Selkirkshire. 
1903. BoRTHWicK, He.n'RY, Itorthwick 
(•astle, Midlothian. 

1899. BoswALL, Jambs Do.naldson, W.S., 

Donaldson House, Wanlie. 
1893. Boyle, The Hon. Robert E., Colonel, 

95 Onslow Square, London. 
1884. BoYNToN, Thomas, Nonnan House. 

Bridlington Quay, Hull. 
1883. Brand, David, Sheriff of Ayrshire, 

4*2 Coates Gardens. 
1891. Brand, James, C.E., 10 .Marchniont 

Terrace, Glasgow. 
1884.*Breadalbane, The Most Hon. The 

Marquess of, K.G.. Taymouth 

Castle. 
1887. Brook, Alexander J. S., 21 Chalmers 

Street, — Curator of Mi^seuvi. 
1878. Broun - Morison, John Broun, of 

Finderlie, Murie House, Errol. 



1902. 

1887. 
1884. 

1902. 

1897. 
1884. 
1882. 
1892. 
1882. 
1893. 
1898. 
1880. 
1896. 
1902. 
1889. 
1894. 

1896. 

1899. 
1885. 

1887. 
1882. 



Brown, Charles, Duudas Lodge, 
Ker.se, Falkirk. 

Brown, Gkorgk, 2 Spottiswoode 
Street 

Brown, G. Baldwin, M.A., Pro- 
fes.sor of • Fine Art, University 
of Edinburgh, 50 George Stpiare. 

Brown. P. Hume, M.A., LL.D. Fraser 
Professor of Ancient History and 
Pal{eograj)hy, University of Edin- 
burgh, 20 Corennie Gardens. 

Brown, Kichard, C.A., 22 Chester 
Street. 

Browne. Right lU^v. G. F., D.D, The 
Palace, Redland Green, Bristol. 

Browne, Gkor(je Washington, 
R.S.A., Architect. 8 Albyn Place. 

Brix'R, George Waugh, Banker, 
Fife. 
Jamejs, W.S., 59 Great King 



•Iohn, Inverallan, Helens- 
John, of Suniburgli, Shet- 



Balkour, Allan 



Leven, 
Burc'E, 

Street. 
Brtck. 

biirgli. 
*BRr('K, 

laud. 
Burc'E, Rev. William, B.D., Duni- 

niarle, CulroN.s. 
BuircK, William 

View, Dunblane. 
Bryck. Thomas II., M.A., M.D., 2 

G ran by Terrace, Glasgow. 
Bryce, William .Moir, 11 Blackford 

Roa<l. 
Brydall, Robert, St (ieorge's Art 

School. 8 Newton Terrace. Charing 

Cross, (ilasgow. 
BucHAN, Alexander, LL.D., Secre- 
tary, Scottish .Meteorological Society, 

42 Heriot Row. 
*BucHAN, William, Town Clerk of 

Peebles. 
♦Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn, M.A., 

M.P., 12 South Street, Park Lane, 

London, W. 
•Burgess, Peter, Craven Estates Office, 

Coventry. 
Burnet, John James, A.RS.A., 

Architect, 18 University Avenue, 

Hillhead, Glasgow. 
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1892. Burnett, \Xtv. J. B., B.D., Miuister of 

Al>erIeri)no, Forfar. 
1897. Burn - MiRDocH, W. G., Arthur 

Ixxlge, (5<» Dalkeith Road. 
1887. Burns, Uev. Thomas, Crostoii Loilge, 

Chalmers Crescent. 
1889. Burr, Ilev. V. I^rimer, D.I)., 

Manse of Luudie and Fowli», 

Dundee. 
1901. Bute, The Most Hon. The Manjuevs 

of, Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 
1901. BuTLEH, C. M 'Arthur, Secretary 

of the Society of Architects, St 

James's Hall, Pireadillv, Ix)ndon, W. 



1898. 
1880. 
1898. 
1887. 
1890. 
190-2. 

1899. 

188(5. 
1880. 

1865. 

1874. 

1901. 
1882. 
1883. 



Cadenhead, Jamk-s, a. U.S.A., 

R.S.W., 15 Inverleith Terrace. 
Caldwell, Jamk.s. Craigielea Place, 

Paisley. 
Callander, John Graham. 39 

Ru|>ert Street, Gla.sgow. 
Cameron, J. A., M.D., Firhall, 

Nairn. 
Cameron, 

Street. 

CaMI'BKLL, 

Archibai 



Richard, 1 St David 



The Right Hon. Lord 

I), J.I'., D.L.,(ooniheHill 

Farm, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Campbell, Archibald, Louishur..h, 

10 Maxwell Drive, I»olloUshields, 

Glasgow. 

Campbell, Donald, M.D., H>'J Dess- 

wood IMace, Aher<leen. 
Campbell, Sir Duncan .^lexandkr 
DuNDAS, Hart., of Barcaldine and 
(ilenure, KJ Ri«lgeway Pla«'e,\Vinihle- 
<lon. 
♦Campbell, Rev. James, D.I)., Tlie 

.Manse, Bulmerino, Fifesliire. 
•Cami'Bell, IJigld 



M.P., 



Hon. 
of 



James A., 

Stra<'atliro, 



-Col. John, 



LL.D., 

Brechin. 
Campbell, Lieut 

Waterloo Place. 
'Campbell, Patrick 

Moray Place. 
Campbell, Walter J. Douglas 

Innis Chonain, Loch Awe. 



.'30 
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1877.*Campbbll-Bannerman, Right Hon. 
Sir Henry, G.C.B., LL.D., M.P., 
6 Grosvenor Place, London, and 
Belmont Ca.stle, Meigle. 

1901. Carfrae, (lEORGE, 77 George Street. 
1891. Carmichael, James, of Arthurstone, 

• Anller, Meigle. 

1902. Carmichael, Montc;omery, British 

Vice-Consul for West Tuscany, Vilino 

ToiTini, Leghorn, Italy. 
1888.*Carmichael, Sir Thomas D. Gibso.v, 

Bart., Malleny, Balenio. 
1901. •Carnegie. Andrew, LL.D., of Skibo, 

Skiho Ca.stle. Dornoch. 
1 87 1.*Cartw right, Thomas Leslie Mel- 
ville, .Melville Hou.se, Tia<lybank, 

Fife. 
189«. Caw, James L., Curator ot Scottish 

National Portrait Galler\, Queen 

Street. 
1901. Cawdor, The Right Hon. Karl, Stack - 

IK)le Court, Pembroke. 
1890. Chalmers, P. Macgregom, Architect, 

95 Bath Street, Gla-sgow. 
1898. Charleson, Malcolm Mackenzie, 

Solicitor, Stromue.*«s. 
18S9. Chatwin, J. A., Wellington Hou.^te 

Ktlgbaston, iiirmingham. 
lvS95. Chisholm, a. W., Goldsmith, 7 Clare- 

mont Crescent. 

1903. CinsHoLM, Edward A., 43 Comely 

Rank Road. 

1901. Christie, Miss Klla R., 19 Buck- 

ingham Terrace, and Cowdt-n, 

Dollar. 
1898. Christie, Rev. J. (J.. B.D., .Minister 

of Helensburgh. 
1.S.S2. Chrlstison, David, .M.D., iM) Mag.lala 

Crescent, — Sea'ttari/, 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown. .M.A.. 

University Assistant, 2 Wootlbnrn 
Place. 

1{<S9. Clark, David R., M.A., 8 Park 
Drive West, Glasgow. 

18S5. Clark, (»eorge Rennet, W.S., 15 
Douglas Crescent. 

1871.*Clark, Sir John Forbks, Bart, 
liLD., of Tillypronie, Aberdeen- 
shire. 
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1896. Clark, Thomas Hknnkt, C.A., New- 1861. 

niiliis House. Balerno. 
1874. Clakkk, William Brice. M. A., M. B., 1889. 

51 Harley Street, Caven<lisli iyjiiare, 

Loiuion. 
1S79. ri.KLAND. .John, .M.D., LL.D., 1886. 

ProlV.N>or or Anatomy, University 1891. 

«>r Glasgow. , 

liK)3. (.i.EPHAN, Robert Coltman, Marine 1898. 

Hcii>e, Tyuenioutli. 
ISSo. (Loi-sTON. TH..MAS S. , M.D., Tip- 1903. 

perlinn House, Morningside Place. 
1891. Coats, Sir Thoma.s Glkn, Bart., of ' 

Fergu.vlie, Paisley. 1891. 

1901.*<"oi hran-Patrrk, Mrs Ella A. K., 

Wooilsi.le, Beith. 1893. 

1S98. <'o<hran-Patkick, NkilJ.Kknxedy, 1893. 

of Woodsiile, Advocate, 34 Heriot 

Kuw. 1889. 

I89r>. CoRRiE, Adam J., o Neville Park, 

Tunl.riilge Wells. 1886. 

1901. Cor.sar, David, The Elms. Arbroath. 
1901. CorRTNEV. Charlf.s J., l.ihrariaii, , 1884. 

Mhiet Public Library, Knatchbull 

Road, Loudon. 1879. 

1891. CouTT.'^, Rev. Alfred, B.D., 8 

Johu's Place, Leith. 
lS79.*CoWAN, Rev. Charles J., B.D., 

Morebattle, Kelso. 
1S87. Cowan, .Iohn, W.S., St Roque, 

Grange Loan. , 1879. 

1S8S. Cowan, William, 47 Brai«l Aveuue. 
]893.*Cox, Alfred W., Gleudoick, Glen- 1901. 

carse, Perth>hire. 
1899. Cox. Benjamin C, Mauldsheugh, 

Selkirk. 1893. 

1901. Vox, Doruuvs H., :y Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 1883. 

1881 Ckabbie, George, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 
189-2. Crak;-Brown, T., Woodb'urn. Sel- 1880. 

kirk. 
1879. Craik, George Lillie. '1 Wot Halkin 1872. 

Street, London, S.W. 
1893. Cramond, William, M.A., LL.D., 1886.^ 

CuUen. 
1900. Cran, John, 11 Brun.Nwick Street. 1903. 

1880.*Cras, John, Kirktou, Inverne>s. 
1908. Crawford, Donald, M.A.. Advocate, 1882. 

Sheriff of Aberdeen, 3r> Chester Street. 



♦Crawfcrd, Thomas Macknight, of 

Cartsbum, Lauriston Cattle. 
Crombie, Rev. Jambs M., The 

Manse, Cote des Neiges, Montreal, 

Canada. 
Cross, Robert, 13 Moray Place. 
CuLLEN, Alexander, Architect, Bran - 

tlon Chambers, Hamilton. 
Cunningham E, G. Godfrey, Liberton 

House, Mid-Ix)thian. 
Cunningham, Henry J., Lecturer in 

Ancient History. University of Edin- 
burgh, Whickham, Durham. 
Cunningham, James Henry, C.El, 2 

Ravelston Place. 
CuNNiNGTON, B. HOWARD, Devizes. 
CuRLE, Alexander O., W.S., 8 South 

Learmonth Gardens. 
•CuRLE, James, jun., Priorwooil, 

M el rose, — Libra ria n . 
•CuRRiE, James, jun., Larkfield, Golden 

Acre. 
CuRRiE, Walter Thomson, of Tryu- 

law, Cupar- Fife. 
•CuRsiTER, James Walls, Albert St., 

Kirkwall. 



Daujleish, J. J., Brankston Grange, 

Stirling. 
Dalkeith, The Right Hon. Earl 

of, M.P., Eildon Hall, St 

Boswells. 
Dalrymplk, Sir Charles, Bart., M.P., 

Newhailes, Mid-Lothian. 
Dalrymple, Hon. Hew Hamilton, 

Lochiuch, Wigtownshire. 
Dalrymple, J. D. G., Meiklewood, 

Stirling. 
'Davidson, Hugh, Procurator-Fiscal, 

Braedale, Lanark. 
Davidson, James, Solicitor, Kirrie- 



muir. 

Deas, a. 

Street. 

*Deuchar, 

race. 



Orb, Advocate, 7 Forres 
David, 12 Hoj^e Ter- 
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1901. Dkwar, T. W., of Harperfiel , Sandi- 
lands, LaniirkNhire. 

1901. Dkk, Uev. James, 32 Buckiiighain 

Terrace. 

1898. Dick, Rev. IIohkkt, Colinsluirgb, 

File. 
1893. Drksox, Kev. John, lf.O Ferry Road, 

Leitli. 
1870. •Dickson, THO.M AS, LL.D., 26 Stafford 

Street. 
1895. Dickson, William K., Advocate, 8 

Gloucester IMace, — Fvreujn »Secre- 

tary. 
1882.*])icksox, William Traquaik, W.S., 

11 Hill Street. 
1886.*Dix(>n, John Henry, Duiidaracli, 

Pitlocliry. 

1899. DoBiK, William Frasek, 47 Grange 

I load. 

1887. D(»i)Ds, Rev. James, D.D.,Tlie Man.se, 
('or.stori)hiiie. 

1895. Donaldson. Henry T., Rritisli Linen 
Rank, Nairn. 

18(57.* Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal 
of the University of St Andrews, 

1891. Donaldson, Robert, M.A., Hea«l. 
master, Loc'lien<l Roa<l Public School, 
34 Duddingston Park. Portobello. 

1861.*I)()UGLAS, David, 10 (.'astie Street. 

1895. Doi;(;la.s, Sir Georoe, Bart., Spring- 
wood Park, Kelso. 

1902. DoUiJLAS, R. Sm EATON, Art and Writ- 

ing Master, Ayr Academy. 
1885. Douglas, Rev. Sholto 1). C, Douglas 

Support, Coatbridge. 
1 881.* Douglas, W. D. RoiJiNsoN,Orchardton, 

Castle-Douglas. 
1893. DowDEN, Right Rev. John, D.D., 

Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 

Eilinburgh, 13 lAjarmonth Terrace. 
1874. DnwELL, Alexander, 13 Palmerston 

Place. 

1895. Down IE, Lieut. -Col. Kenneth Mac- 

kenzie, M.D., Pentland Cottage, 
Gillespie Road, Colinton. 

1900. Dhummond, James W., W'esterland.s, 

Stirling. 

1896. Drummond, Robert, C.E., 2 Lyle.s- 

land Terrace, Paisley. 



1878. Drummond, Willlvm, 4 lA?arniouth 

Terrace. 
1895.*Drummond-Moray, Capt. W. H., of 

Abercairney, Crieff. 
lSt)7.*DuKK, Rigiit Hon. Sir Mount- 

STEUART ElPHINSTON GRANT, 

(i.C.S.I., 11 Chelsea Embankment, 

London. 
1891. Duff, Thomas (;ordon, of Dnimmuir, 

Keith. 
1902. DUFF-DUNBAR. Mrs L., of Ackergill, 

Ackergill Tower, Caithness. 
1890. DuGUiD-M'CoMBiE, Petbr, of Easter 

Skene, Aberdeenshire. 
1872.*DUKK, Rev. William, D.D., St Vigeans, 

Arbroath. 
1878. Dunbar, Sir Archibald Hamilton, 

Bart., of Northtield, Duff us House, 

Elgin. 
1887. Duncan, G. S., Dunmore Villa, 

Blairgowrie. 
1877.*DuNi)AS, Ralph, C.S., 16 St Andrew 

Square. 
1875. Duns, Rev. John, D.D., 5 Greeuhill 

Place. — (Juratiyr of Museum. 

1895. Edgar, John, M.A., Profe.ssor 

of E<lucation. the University, St 

Andrews. 
1892.* Edwards, John, 4 Great Western 

Terrace, Glasgow. 
1885.* Elder, Willlvm Nicol, M.D., 6 

Torphichen Street. 
1901. Elgin and Kincardine, Tlie Right 

Hon. The Earl of. K.G., Broomhall, 

Dunfermline. 
1880. Elliot, John, of Bink.s, Yarborough 

Villa, Elnigrove, Southsea. 

1889. Erskine, David C. E., of Lin- 

lathen. Linlathen House, Broughty 
Ferry. 
1895. Evans, Charles R. J., I^thom Loilge, 
Loughborough Park, S.W. 

1880.*Faulds, a. Wii£ON, Knockbuckle 
House, Beith. 

1890. Ferguson. Prof. John, LL.D., Uni- 

versity, Glasgow. 
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1890. Feikjison. Rev. John, B.I)., Man.se of 

Al^enlaljiif, Perthshire. 
IS9'2. Fkuguson, John, Writer, Duns. 
lS72.*FERGrsoN, WiLMAM, LL.D., of Kin- 

nnuHly, Mintlaw, Al)er(leenshire. 
1875. Fergtsson, Sir Jamf:s K., liart. of 

Spitfilhaugh, West Linton. 
1899.*FiNDLAY, James Leslfk, Architect, 14 

(.'oates Gardens. 
lS9*2.*FiNDLAY, John R., 27 Drunisheugh 

Ganlens. 
1880. FiNf.AY, John Hope, W.S., 19 Glen- 

cairn (.'resceiit. 

1885. Fleming, 1). Hay, LL.D., 16 (ireyfriars 

(iardcn, St Amlrews. 
1888. Fleming, Jame.s, jun., Kilmory, 
Skelniorlie, Ayrshiie. 

1895. Fleming, James Stahk, Duneaton, 

WhittiiijjTeliaine Drive, Glasgow. 
1893.* Fleming, Rev. James, .M.A., Minister 

of Kettiiis. 
1875.*FooTK, Albxandek, 111 Warwick 

Road, Karl's Court, Lontlou. 
1880. FoRLONG, Major-Gen. J. G. Rochk, 11 

Douglas Crescent. 
1890. FoRRE-STER. IIenry, Woodfield, Colin- 
ton. 
18S:i. Fo.x, CuAULKS Henry, M.D., 35 

J It' riot Row. 
18^2.*Fraser, Alexander, 17 Eildon Street. 
1902. Fraser, Kdwari) D., 50 Moray Place. 
1898. Frasek, Hi'gh Ernest, M.A., M.D., 

Medical Superintendent, Royal In- 

tirniary, Dundee. 

1886. Fraser, Jamks L., Castle Tolmie, 

Inverness. 

1896. Fullerton, John, 1 Garthland Place. 

Paisley. 



1890. Garden, Farql'Har.sonT., 4 Rubislaw 

Terrace, Aberdeen. 
1891.*Garson, William, W.S..60 Palmerston 

Place. 
1891.*Gar8tin, John Ribton, D.L., M.A., 

Braganstown, Castlebellinghani, Co. 

Louth, Ireland. 
1898. OaythorpEi Harpkr, Pro.spect Road, 

Barrow-in-Furnes.s. 
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1886. Gebbie, Rev. Francis, 20 Lynedoch 

Place. 

1887. (iKDDKS, Gkorge Button, 8 Douglas 

Crescent. 

1895. GiBB, Alexander, 58 Ashley Ten-ace. 
1877. GiBB, John S., 8 Colwlen Cre.scent. 

1897. Gibson, Rev. John Mackenzie, M.A., 

22 Regent Terrace. 
1903. Gibson, William, .M.A., 9 Danube 
Street. 

1896. Gillies, Patrick Hu.nter, M.D., 

Ballacliuan, Balvicar, Oban. 
1903. Gilk^th. Jame3 Davh>, M.A., M.B., 

CM., Millgate, Arbroath. 
1901. Glad.stone, Sir John R., Bart. 

Fasrpie, Laurencekirk. 
1885. (iLEN, Robert. 32 Dublin Street. 

1893. (iooD, (iEOR(;E, Braefoot, Liberton. 
1896. (ioRDoN, Archibald A., C.A., 1 

Coates Ganli'ns. 

1901. Gordon, The Hon. J. E., M.P., 61 

Prince's Gate, London. 
1884. GoRDO.N, James, W.S., 8 East Cjistle 

Road, Merchiston. 
1889. Gordon, Wilijam. of Tarvie, 60 South 

Street, St Andrews. 
1883. Gordon-Gilmour, Lt.-(-ol. Robert, 

C.B., D.S.O., of Craigniillar, The 

Inch, Liberton. 
1869.*G0UDIE, (JiLBERT, 31 Great King 

Street. 

1898. GouRLiE, Jamkh, Lieut. R.F.A., 

Aurungabad, Deccan, India. 
1892. Graham, Robert C, Skipness, Argyll. 
1388. Grant, F. J.. W.S., Lyon OHice, H.M. 

General liegister Hou.se. 
1903. Grant, John Macpherson, yr. of 

Ballindalloch, Old Milton, Kingussie. 

1902. Grant, P. A. H., of Druminnor, 

Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. 
1882. Gray, George, Clerk of the Peace. 
County Buildings, Glasgow. 

1894. Gray-Buchanan, A. W., Parkhill, 

Pohnout. 
1891. Green, Charles E., The Hollies, 
Gonlon Terrace. 

1903. Greenwood, William de R., Barrister- 

at-Law, Croylantls, Spring Grove, 
Lslc worth, Middlesex. 
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1887. Grkuj. Andrew, C.E., 3 Duntruue 

Terrace, Broiiglity Ferry. 
1886.*Greig, T. Watson, of Glencarse, 

Perthshire. 
1899. Grkwar, David S., Daluasuaught, 

Glenisla, Alyth. 
1880. Grfevk. Symington, 11 Laiuler Road. 
1889.*Grifkith, Henry, Cliftou Spa, Bristol. 
1871.*Grub, Rev. George, Rector, Holy 

Trinity, Ayr. 
1884.*Guthrik, Cuarles J., Advocate, K.C., 

Sheriff of Ro.ss, Cromarty, and Suther- 
land, 13 Royal Circus. 
1899. Guthrie, John, Solicitor, Town Clerk 

of Crail. 
1874. Guthrie, Rev. Roger R. Lingard, 

Taybank House, Dundee. 



1861. *Haddington, The Right Hon. The Earl 
of, K.T., Tynninghanie, Prestonkirk. 

1882. Ualkett, Sir Arthi r. Hart, of Pit- 
lirrane, Dunfermline. 

1891. Hamilton, Jame.s, Hafton, London 
Road, Kilmarnock. 

1901.*Hamilton of Dalzei.l, The Right 
Hon. Lord, Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1898. Hampton, Rev. David Machardy, 
Culross. 

1897. Harris, David F., M.I)., Lecturer 
in Physiology, I'niversity of St An- 
drews, Kinloch Cottage, St Andrews. 

1903. Harris, Waltkr R.. Tangier, 
Morocco. 

1887 Harrison, John, Uuckville, Napier 
Koa«l. 

1886. Hart, George, Procurator- Fiscal of 
Renfrewshire at Paisley. 

188*2. Hay, C^kohce, Arbroofh Onide OiWca, 
Arbroath. 

1874. Hay, J. T..RlackhalI Castle, Banchory. 

1865.*Hay, Robert .J. A., Florence. 

1897. Hedderwick, Thomas C. H., M.A., 
The Manor Housf, West<m Turviile, 
Wendovor, Bucks. 

1895. Heiton, Andrew Granger, Architect. 
Perth. 

1902. Hendbilson, Adam, Langlea, Noble- 
hill, Dumfries. 



1888.* Henderson, Col. Gkorge, of Hevers- 

wooil, Brasted, Kent. 
1889.*Henderson, James Stewart, 1 

Pond Street, Hampstead, London, 

N.W. 

1886. Henry, David, Architect, Estherville, 

Hepburn Gardens, St Andrews. 
I 1901. Herries, The Right Hon. LonU 
1 Everingham Park, York. 

1891. Herries, Capt. William D.. 
' yr. of Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. 

! 1897. Hewat, Rev. KiRKWooD, M.A.,U.F.C. 

Manse, Prestwick. 

1887. Hkwison, Rev. J. King, M.A., D.D., 

'J'he Manse, Rothesay. 
• 1896. fIiG(iiN, J. Walter, Benvoulin, 
; Oban. 

\ 1881. Hill, George AV., 6 Princes Terrace. 
i Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

; 1877.*Home-Drommond, Col. H. S., of Blair 

Drummond, Stirling. 
\ 1874. •Hope, Henry W., of Luffness, 
i Aberlady. 

1874.*Horniman, Frederick John, Surrey 

Mount, Forest Hill, London. 
I 1896. HoRSBURGH, James, "21 Campden Hill 
, (hardens, Kensington, London. 

I 1901. HouLDs WORTH, Sir William Henry» 
' Burt.. M.P., Coodham, Kilmarnock. 

I 1892. Houston, Rev. A. M'Xeill, M.A., 

B. I)., The Manse, Auchterdenan, 
I Cardenden, Fife. 

1899. HoWATT, Henry li., Brantwood. 

Corrour Roa<l, Newlands, Cilasgow. 
I 1889.*HowDEN, Charles R. A., Advocate, 

25 Melville Street. 
' 1886. HowDEN, John M., C.A., 11 Eton 
, Terrace. 

I lS61.*HowE. Alexander, W.S., 17 .Moray 

Place. 
1880. HowoRTH, Daniel Fowler, 24 Villiers 

Street, Ashton-umier-Lyne. 
' 1900. HoziER, Hon. James. M.P., Mauldslie 

Castle, Carluke. 
I 1896. HuMniREY, Robert, Secretary, E<lin- 
' burgh Life Assurance Co., 12 King 

I Street, Manchester. 

1872.*HuNTER, Col. Charles, Pliis Ciich, 

Llanfair P.G., Anglesea. 
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1891. Hunter, K«v. James, Fala Manse, 

Blacks!) ielw. 
1896. Hunter, Rev. John, M.A., B.D., 

Minister of Rattray, Blairgowrie. 
188<). HiNTKR, Rev. Joseph, M.A.. Cock- 

burn.si>ath. 
1898. Hunter, Thomas, W.S., Town Clerk 

of Edinburgh, Inverarbour, 54 Juver 

leith Place. 
1882. Hltcheson, Alexander, Architect, 

Herschel House, Broughty Ferry. 
1895. Hutchison, James T., of Moreland, 12 

Douglas Crescent. 
1871. ♦Hutchison, John, R.S.A., 19 Manor 

Place. 



1899. IMRIE, Rev. David, St Andrew's U.K. 

Church, Dunfermline. 
1891. Inglis, Alkxander Wood, Secretary, 

Board of Manufactures, 30 Aber- 

croniby Place. 
1887. Inglis, Rev. W. Mason, M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 
1896. Ireland, William W., M.D., 1 

Victoria Terrace, Musselburgh. 
1884. IsLKS, James, St Ninians, Blairgowrie. 



1895. Jackson, Rev. J. W., M.A., 7 

Lothian Gardens, Glasgow. 
1901. Jackson, Richard C, of Bowyer 

Park, Caniberwell, Surrey. 
1885. Jameson, Andrew, M. A., K.C, Sheriff 

of Perthshire, 14 Moray Place. 
1871.MAMIE80N, James Auldjo, W.S., 14 

Buckingham Terrace. 

1901. Jamieson, William, J. P., Saiichur 

House, Elie. 

1902. Johnston, Alfred Wintle, Architect, 

36 Margaretta Terrace, Chelsea, 

Ijondou. 
1892. Johnston, David, 24 Huutly Gartlens, 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
1900. Johnston, William, M.D., C.B., 

Colonel (retired). Army Medical Staff, 

of Newton Dee, Murtle. 

1903. Johnstone, Rev. David Minister of 

Quarff, Shetland. 



1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A. Oxon. 
(E<linburgh Academy )j 69 Northum- 
berland Street. 

1898. Jonas, Alprbd Charles, Fairfield, 
Parchmore Road, Thornton Heath, 
SuiTev. 



1893. Kaye, Walter Jenkinson, B.A., 

Pembroke College, Harrogate. 
]870.*Keltie, John S., LUD., Secretary, 

Royal Geogi-aphical Society. Glen- 

devon House, Compayne Gardens, 

Hampstead, London. 
1880.*Kknnedy, John, M.A., 25 Abingdon 

Street, Westminster. 
1889.*Kermode, Philip M. C, Advocate, 

Claughbane, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
1889. Kerr, Andrew William, 81 Great 

King Street. 
1896. Kerr, Henry F., A.R.I.B.A., 62 

Hanover Street, 
1878. King, Sir James, Bart., LL.D., 116 

Wellington Road, Glasgow. 
1884. Kinloch, Sir John G. S., Bart., 

Kinloch House, Mei^le. 
1892. Kinross, John, Architect, A.R.S.A., 

Seven Gables, Alortonhall Road. 
1900.*KiNTORE, The Right Hon. The Earl 

of, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Keith Hall, 

Inverurie. 
1896. Kirk PATRICK, John G., W.S., 32 

Morningside l*ark, FMinburgh. 



1903. L.\idlaw, Walter, Abbey Cottage, 
Jedburgh. 

1890. Laino. Jamks H. W., M.A., B.Sc, 
M.B., CM., 9 Tay Square, Dun- 
dee. 

1884. Lamb, James H., The Utch, 
Brechin. 

1899. Lamh, James, Leabrae, Inverary Ter- 
race, Dundee. 

1901. Laminoton, The Right Hon. Lord, 
K.C.M.G., Lamini^on House, Tiaming- 
ton. 

1901.*Lamo.\t, Norman, yr. of Knockdow, 
Toward, Argyleshire. 
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1900.. Lang, Andrew, M.A., LL.D., 1 
Marloes Road, Kensington, London. 

1892.*Lang, James, 9 Crown Gardens, 
Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1893. Langwill, Robert B., 7 St Leonanrs 

Bank, Perth. 
1885. Law, Thomas Graves, LL.D., 
Librarian, Signet Library, — Foreign 
Secretary. 

1894. Lawlor, Rev. Hugh Jackson, D.D., 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
University of Dublin, Braemar, Bray, 
Co. Wicklow. 

1882.* Lea dbetter, Thomas Greenshiblds, 
Architect, 17 Young Street. 

1871.*Lei8Hman, Rev. Thomas, D.D., 4 
Douglas Crescent. 

1884.*Lennox, James, Eden Bank, Dum- 
fries. 

1857.*Leslie, Charles Stephen, of Bal- 
quhain, 11 Chanoury, ATierdeen. 

1901.*Leven and Melville, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of, Glenferness, 
Dumphail. 

1902.»Leveson-Gower, F. S.. M. P., Berkeley 
House, Berkeley Square, Ijondon, 

1890. Lindsay, Leonard C, 87 Cadogan 
Gardens, London. 

1873. "Lindsay, Rev. Thomas M., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, U.K. Churcli Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

1892. Linton, Simon, Oakwood, Selkirk. 

1881.*LiTTLE, Robert, Ardenlea, North- 
wood, Middlesex. 

1898. Livingstone, Duncan Paul, New- 

bank, Gitt'uock. 
1901. Livingstone, Matthew, 32 Hermi- 
tage Gardens. 

1901. LoNEY, J. W. M., 6 Carlton 

Street. 
1882. Lorimkr, George, Durri.sdeer, Gils- 
land Road. 

1899. Low, Kev. Gkoroe Duncan, M.A., 61 

Morniugside Drive. 

1902. Low, George M., Actuary, 11 Moray 

Place. 

1903. Lowe, D. F., M.A., LL.D., Head- 

master, George Heriot's School, 
Lauristou Place. 



1873.*Lum8Den, Lt.-Col. Henry William^ 

Langley Park, Montrose. 
1873.»LuMSDEN, Hugh Gordon, of Clova, 

Lumsden, Aberdeenshire. 
1880.*LuMSDEN, James, Arden House, Arden, 

Dumbartonshire. 
1893. Lynn, Francis, Livingstone Terrace, 

Galashiels. 



1892. Macadam, Joseph H., 38 Shoe Lane, 

London. 
1885. M*Bain, James M., Banker, Ai- 
broath. 

1893. MacBrayne, David, Auchiutiel, 

Helensburgh. 
1885. Macdonald, Coll Reginald, M.D., 

Ardantrae, Ayr. 
1900. Macdonald, George, M.A., 41 Lily- 
bank Gardens, Glasgow, — Curator of 

Coins. 
1899. Macdonald, James, 3 Dunda.'* 

Street. 
1879. Macdonald, Jambs, W.S., 21 Thistle 

Street. 
1890.*Macdonald, John Matheson, 95 

Harley Street, London, W. 
1882. Macdonald, Kenneth, Town Clerk of 

Inverness. 
1890. Macdonald, William Rak, Neidpath, 

Wester Coates Avenue. 
1896. Macdougall, J. Patten, Advocate^ 

39 Heriot Row, and Gallauach, 

Oban. 
1872.*M'DowALL, Thomas W., M.D., East 

Cottingwooil, Morpeth. 
1860. Macewen, John Cochrane, Trafford 

Bank, Inverness. 
1892. M'EwEN, Rev. John, Dyke, 

Forres. 
1903. M'EWEN, W'. C, M.A., W.S., 9 

Douglas Crescent. 
1899. Macfarlane-Grieve, W. A., M.A. 

and S.C.L. Oxon., M.A. Cantab., 

Impington Park, Cambridgeshire. 
1902. M'GiLCHttiST, Charles R. B., 14 

Westminster Road,Liscard, Cheshire. 
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M'GiLLivBAY, Angds, CM., M.D., I 1888.*MACiaNLAY, J. M., M.A., The Lee, 



1898. 

23 Tay Street, Dundee. 
1878. Macgillivrat, William, W.S., 32 

Charlotte Square. 
1885. M*Glashan, Stewart, Sculptor, 5 

Brandon Street. 
1901. MacGregor, Alasdair R., Edinchip, 

Locheamhead. 

1889. M'Hardt, Lt-Col. A. B., C.B., 3 

Ravelston Park. 

1898. Macintosh, Rev. Charlfs Douglas, 

M.A., Minister of St Oran's Church, 

Connel, Argyllshire. 
1897. Macintyrb, P. M., Advocate, 12 India 

Street. 
1876.»Mackay, iENEAS J. G., LL.D., K.C., 

7 Albyn Place. 
1903. Mackay, George G., Ardlui, New 

Brighton, Cheshire. 

1890. Mackav, James, Trowie, Trow- 

bridge. 
188vS. .Mackay, J. F., W.S., Whitehouse, 

Craniond. 
1897. Mackay, John S., LL.D., 69 Xor- 

thunil>erland Street. 
ISyi. Mackay, Thomas A, 22 Clarence 

Street. 
1882. Mackay. William, Solicitor, Inver- 

nesN. 

1899. Mackenzie, Sir Ale.xander Mciu, 

Bart., of Del vine, Murthly. 

1887. Mackenzie, David J., Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Crookedholin House, Hurlfonl. 
Ayrshire. 

1891.*Mackenzie, James, 2 Rillbank Cres- 
cent. 

I872.*Mackenzie, Rev. James B., Kenmore, 
AlHjrfeldy. 

1900. Mackenzie, Sir Kenneth J., Bart., 

King'.s and Lonl Treasurer's Re- 
nieiubrancer, 10 Moray Place. 

1882. Mackenzie, R. W. R, Stormonttield, 
Perth. 

1870.* Mackenzie, Thomas, Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 

187tf. M'KiE, Thomas, Advocate, liO Moray 
Place. 

1901. M'KiLLOP, Jamks, Jun., Polmont 

Park, Polmont 



18 Colinton Road, Merchiston. 
1893. Mackintosh, Wiluam Fyfe, 

Solicitor, Maulesbank House, Ar- 
broath. 

1865.*Mackison, William, Architect, 8 Con- 
stitution Terrace, Dundee. 

1878. Maclagan, Robert Craig, M.D., 5 
Coates (descent. 

1903. M'Lauchlan, James J., F.F.A, 

19 Coates Gardens. 

1896. MacLban, J. A, Union Bank House, 
Forlar. 
; 1903. M*Lean, Rev. John, Minister of 
I Grantiilly, Pitilie, Aberfeldy. 

: 1885.*M acLeho.se, James J., M.A., 61 St 
Vincent Street, (Jlasgow. 
1893. Macleod, John N., of Kintarljert, 

Glensadell, Argyllshire. 
1890.*Macleod, Rkginald, C.B., Under- 
Secretary for Scotland, 50 Draycott 
Place, London, S.W. 
1889 .MacLi'ckik, John Rkddoch, Braeside, 

Falkirk. 
1875. .Macmath, William, 16 St Andrew 

S«|Uare. 
1882. Macphail, ilev. J. C, D.D., Harlaw 
, Hill Hou.se, Prestonpans. 

1886. Macpherson, Archibald, Architect, 
7 Young Street. 
I 1895. Macpherson, Capt. James F., 
j United .Service (.'Inb, Shaudwick 

PlacH. 
1878. Macpherson, N(>r.man, LL.D., 6 

Buckingham Terrace. 
1882.*Macritchik, David, C. A., 4 Archibald 
Place. 
i 1896. Maluk:h, James, .M.A., Dudhope 
I Villa, Dun<iee. 

■ 1899. .Mann, John,C.A., Hillside, Bridge of 
I Weir. 

: 1901. Mann, Ludovic M'Lei.lan, Hillside, 
' Bridge of Weir. 

. 1901.*Manskield, The Right Hon. The Earl 

of. Scone Palace, Perth. 
. 1885. .Marshall, William Hunter, of 

Callander, Perthshire. 
; 1891. Martin, Francis, 207 Bath Street, 
I Glasgow. 
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1902. 
1861. 

1886. 

1892. 
1884. 

1892. 

1{>87. 
1887. 
1887. 
1901. 
1900. 
1878. 
1885. 
1882. 

1876. 

1896. 
1898. 
1878. 
1896. 
1890. 
1867. 
1888. 



2 LcM;khartoii 
A., M.D., 41 



Martin, F. J., W.S., 17 Rothesay 
Place. 
♦Mabwick, Sir James David, LL.D., 
19 VVoodsiile Terrace, Glasgow. 

M ARSON, David, LL.I)., Historio- 
grapher for Scutlainl. 
Ganlens. 

MaTHKSON, AUiJUSTLTS 

George S<{uare. 
Maxwell, Kiglit Hon. Sir Heubkrt 

El'Stacb. Bart., LL.D.. .M.P., of 

Mourcitli, Wigtownshire. - IWfmlenl. 
*Maxwkll, Sir John Stiklino, Hart., 

M.P., of Pollok, l»olh»k House, Pol- 

lokshaws. 
•Maxwell. \Villl\m, of Donuvounl, 

Pitlo.:hry. 
Melduum, llev. A., .M.A., Ix)j;ierait. 

Balliuluig. 
Melville, The Kight Hon. Visoonut, 

.Melville (.'astle, Lasswade. 
Menmuir, Charles. M.A., llutherfonl 

College, Xewcastle-on-Tyne. 
Menzies, W. D. G.. of I'itcur, Hally- 

Imrton House, Coiipar Angus. 
Mercer, Major William Lindsay, of 

Huntingtower, Perth. 
Metcalfe. He v. W. M., D.D., South 

.Mause, Paisley. 
Millar, Alexander H., Kosslymi 
Clepington Koa<l, Dun- 



WiLLiAM White, S.S.C, 
Lus.swade (16 Regent Ter- 



House, 

<lee. 
Miliar, 

Dunesk, 

race). 
Miller, Alexander C, M.D., Craig 

Linnhe. Fort-William. 
Miller, Rev. Kdward, M.A., P.O. 

Box 36, Clevehunl, Transvaal. 
•Miller, (iKor<;k Anderson, W.S., 

Knowehead, Perth. 
Millkr, Robert, J. P., D.L., 38 

Liimler lioad. 
Milne, Rev. Andkew Jamieson, 

LL.D., Fyvie, Ahenleen.shire. 
♦Mitchell, Sir Arthir, K.C.R, M.D., 

LL.D., 34 Druninion«l Place. 
Mitchell, Charles, C.E., 132 Princes 

Street, 



1884. Mitchell, Hugh, Solicitor, Pit- 
lochry. 
1903. Mitchell, James. 222 Damley Street, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
; 1890. Mitchelu John Oswald, B.A., 
; LLD., 7 Huntly Gardens, Glas- 

I gow. 

; 1886.*MlTCHELL. RiCHARD BlUNT, of Pol- 

I mood. 45 Albany Street 

I 1890.*.MiTcuKLL, Sydney, Architect, 34 
Drunimond Place. 

I 1882.*Mitchell-Thom.s()n, Sir Mitchell, 

I Hart., 6 Charlotte S(iuare. 

, 1890. MoNCRiEKK, Col. Sir Alexander, 
K.C. H., Bandirran, Perth. 

i 1903. Moray, Anna, Countess of, Tarbat 

' House, Kihhiry, Ro«s-.s]iire. 

, 1882. Morri8,James Archibald, Architect. 

I Wellington Chamlnjrs, Ayr. 

1882. Morrison, Hew, liibrarian, Edinburgh 

! Public Library. 

i 1887.*Moi'BRAY, John J., Naemoor, Rum- 

I bling Britlge. 

' 1901. Mould, Richard W., Librarian, 

I South wark Public Library, Walworth 

' Road, South wark, S.E. 

;. 1897. MoxoN, Charles, 77 George Street. 

. 1889. Muirhead, Gkoroe, F.R.S.E., Com- 
missioner for the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gonion, Speybauk, 

' . Fochalwrs. 

, 1891. Mi'NRo, Alexander M., Accountant, 

Town House, Abenleen. 

1899. MuNRo- FER(jr.soN, Ronald Crau- 

FLRD, of Novar, M.P., Raith, 

Kirkcaldy. 

1897. MuNRo, John, J. P., Dun Righ, 

Oban. 
1879.*Mi'NRo, Robert, M.A., M.I)., LL.D., 

4S Manor Vhu:*^,— Vice-President. 
1890. Mi'NRo. liev. William, All Saints" 
Vicarage, Xewjiort, Monmouth- 
shire. 
1885. Mi'RDocH, Rev. Canon A. D., All 
Saints' Parsonage, 26 Brougham 
Street. 
187S.*MrRRAY, David, M.A., LL.D., 169 
West George Street, Glasgow,— 
Vice-President. 
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1899. Murray, John Lamb, of Heavyside, 

Biggar. 
1887. Murray, Sir John, K.C.B., Ph.D., 

LL.D., Challenger Lodge, Wardie. 
1902. Murray, Mrs Mary Graham, 17 

Rotheaay Terrace. 
1884. Murray, Patrick, W.S., 7 Eton 

Terrace. 

1896. Napier, Theodore, 7 West Castle 
Road, Merchistou. 

1891.*Neiubon, George, LL.D., Pitlochie, 
11 Annfield Terrace, Partick Hill, 
Glasgow. 

1887. Newton, R. N. H., 3 Eglinton Cres- 
cent. 

1861.*NicOL, Erskine, RS.A., The Dell, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 

1889. NicHOUSON, J. Shield, M.A., D.Sc, 

Professor of Political Economy, &c., 

3 Belford Park. 
1895. NiSBKTT, Hamilton More, The Drum, 

Gilmerton, Mid-Lothian. 
1877.*NiVEN, Alexander T., C.A., 28Foun- 

tainhall Road. 

1895. Nixon, William, Solicitor, 10 White- 

hall Street, Dundee. 
1891. Noble, Robert, Heronhill, Hawick. 

1898. Notman, John, F. F. A., 176 Newhaven 

Road, — Treoiurer. 

1890. OoiLVY, Henry J. Nisbet-Hamilton, 

Biel, Prestonkirk. 
1899. *Orr, Robert, of Kinuard, 79 West Nile 

Street, Glasgow. 
1901. Orr-Ewing, C. Lindsay, M.P., Dun- 

skey, Portpatrick. 

1899. Ormiston, W. Malcolm, Architect, 

Hamilton House, 1 Relugas Road. 

1896. Ormond, Rev. David D., Minister of 

Craig's U.F. Church, Stirling. 
1901. OwBR, Charles, Architect, Benora, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1903. Park, Alexander, Ingleside, Leuzie. 
1896. Park, John A., Inveresk House, 
Musselburgh. 
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1898. Paton, Robert, City Chamberlain, 

19 Regent Terrace. 
1891. Paton, Victor Albert Noel, W.S., 

65 Frederick Street 
1880. Patterson, James K., Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of the State College of Kentucky, 

Lexington, U.S.A. 
1871.»Paul, George M., W.S., 16 St 

Andrew Square. 
1879. Paul, Sir J. Balfour, Advocate, 

Lyon King -of -Arms, 30 Heriot 

Row. 
1882. Paul, Rev. Robert. U.F.C. Manse, 

Dollar. 
1902.*Paulin, David, F.F.A., 6 Forres 

Street. 
1874.*Paxton, Wiluam, 62 Fountainhall 

Road. 

1891. Peace, Thomas Smith, Architect, 

King Street, Kirkwall. 
1879. Peddie, J. M. Dick, Architect, 8 Albyn 

Place. 
1889. Petrie, George, Castle Chambers, 

Dundee. 
1900. Phillips, W. Richard, Architect, 

Westbourne Lodge, Goldhawk Road, 

Ravenscourt Park, London. 

1892. PiLLANS, Hugh Handysidk, Royal 

Bank, Hunter Square. 

1885.*PiRRiE, Robert, 9 Buckingham Ter- 
race, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1901.* Portland, His Grace The Duke of, 
K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1881. Prichard, Rev. Hugh, M.A., Dinam, 
Gaerwen, Anglesea. 

1900. Primrose, Rev. Jambs, M.A., 27 
Onslow Drive, Glasgow. 

1886. Pullar, Alfred, M.D., 111 Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. 



1865.*Rainy, Robert, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Theology and Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh, 23 
Douglas Crescent. 

1873.*Rampini, Charles, LL.D., Bum- 
side, Torquay Road, Paignton, S. 
Devon. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



iOIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 



HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD SESSION, 1902-1903. 




Anniversary Meeting, Ist December 1.902. 

The Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., LL.D., M.P., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr James R. Reid and Mr Thomas M*Kie were appointed Scrutineers 
of the Ballot for the election of Oflfice-Bearers and Councillors. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows : — 

President. 
The Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., LL.D., M.P. 

Vice-PresidenU. 

David Murray, LL.D. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., LL.D. 
BoBiBT MuNRO, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
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• • *' **'• 
•..*' Councillors, 

•§ir .'•George Reid, 
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David Christison, M.D. | The Hon. John Abercromby. 

For Foreign Gorrci^ondence. 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. | William K. Dickson. 

Treasurer, 
John Notman, Actuary, 28 St Andrew Square. 

Curators of the Museum. 
Professor Duns, D.D. | Alexander J. S. Brook. 

Curator of Coins, 
George Macdonald, M.A. 

Librarian, 
James Curle, Jun. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Henry Borthwick, Borthvinck Castle, Midlothian. 
J. G. Hawksley Bedford, Ravencliffe, Raumoor, Sheffteld. 
Edward A. Chibholm, 43 Comely Bank Road, Edinburgh. 
William Gibson, M.A., 9 Danube Street, Edinburgh. 
James Davis Gilruth, M.A., ^I.B., CM., Millgate, Arbroath. 
George G. Mackay, Ardlui, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
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Rev. John M*Lean, Minister of Qrantully, Perthshire. 

James Mitchell, 222 Darnley Street, PoUokshields, Glasgow. 

Rev. John M. Robertson, D.D., Minister of St Ninians, Stirling. 

A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford, 8 

Clialmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Rev. William A. Stark, Minister of Kirkpatrick-Durham, Dalbeattie. 
Rev. Frederick George "Wright, Chaplain to the Forces, Royal 

Victoria Hospital, Netley. 



The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the deaths of the following Members deceased since 
last Annual Meeting : — 



Honorarij Member, 
Professor Rudolf Virchow, LL.D., Berlin, 



Entered 
1881 



Fellows, 

James Lennox Campbell, Achacorrach, Dalmally, . 

John Christie of Cowden and Glenfarg, . 

John Henry Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch, Dumfries, 

H. Sybr Cuming, 63 Kennington Park Road, Surrey, 

Rev. John Duncan, D.D., Minister of Abdie, . 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Eyre, Glasgow, 

Alex. A. Ferguson, 38 M* Alpine Street, Glasgow, 

Major Randle Jackson of Swordale, 

Rev. John P. James, Ilkley, Leeds, . 

Rev. William Lockhart, D.D., Minister of Colinton, 

Dr W. IvisoN Macadam, Sliocli, Lady Road, . 

James Mainland Macbeath, Lynnfield, Kirkwall, 

David Macgibbon, Architect, 65 Frederick Street, 

Alex. Macpherson, Provost of Kingussie, 

David Marshall, Lochleven Place, Kinross, 

T. L. Kington Oliphant of Gask, Auchterarder, 

Sir Joseph Noel Paton, R.S.A., LL.D., 33 George Square, 

Alex. George Reid, Solicitor, Auchterarder, . 

Thomas H. Smith, Corrie Lodge, Inverness, 

Lieut.-Col. Gavin Mure Steele, 21 Coates Gardens, 

John Tennant, High Street, Ecclefechan, 



1890 

1881 

1901 

1867 

1874 

1892 

1883 

1883 

1867 

1883 

1887 

1877 

1862 

1890 

1872 

1901 

1859 

1882 

1890 

1874 

1897 
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V-fj..l)., U.S.A., , . ,. , 

Sir AhTIICU MlTt^HKI.L, I --, ^ 

K.C.I J., iM.l)., LLD., / -^ 
Sir Kknnktii Mackknzik, Biirt., 

litfiirst'litinif thr Trrasanj. 
LiVut. i\A. A. W. MMIardy, C.B. 
.Iasikh M.vcdonalp, W.S. 



The Hon. Hew Hahilto 

RYUPLE. 

Robert Bruce Arii8TB0n< 
Thomas Ross. 
Thomas H. Brtce, M.I). 
William Garson, W.S. 
John yi, Howden. 
Prof. P. Hume Brows, 



Sirreiaries, 
\)\\w CiiHisTisoN, M.l). I The Hon. John .■ 

hW Forfiijn Correitpondgnce, 
I'lioMAs (iitAVKN Law, LL.I). | William K.l' 

Trtxuiurer, 
John Notman, Actuary, 28 St Andrew > 

('inntorit of th* Mtmum. 
rrofessor Dl'Ns, D.I). | Alkxajck 

l^milor of Cb|i««, 
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the volume records a large find near Stonehaven, from which, how- 
ever, only four coins were deemed by our Curator worthy of a place 
in the National Collection. The single heraldic paper is contributed by 
Mr Rae Macdonald, who describes the continuance of his interesting 
investigations among the tombstones and buildings of the north-easteni 
counties. 

2. The Early Christian Mojiuments of Scotland, — This great work, 
perhaps the greatest ever undertaken by the Society, after eight years 
of constant effort, is now in type, and there is a good prospect of its 
publication within a few months, or at least before the end of the 
present session. 

3. The Prehistory of the Scottish Area^Fifty Years' Work of the 
Society. — The address on this subject, undertaken by Sir Arthur Mitchell 
at the request of the Council, so clearly brought together the evidences 
that Scotland had a prehistory as well as a history of its own, and 
contained so valuable a historical and statistical account of the progress 
of the Society, that the Council thought it well worthy of a place among 
their publications, and copies are now oflfered to the Fellows at a merely 
nominal price. 

The Gunning Fellowship was bestowed on Mr F. K. Coles, for the 
fourth successive season, to enable him to continue his examination of 
the Stone Circles of Abertleenshire, and his Report for the past year 
deals with forty-eight sites, which are recognisable as being, or as 
liaving been. Circle-sites, besides twenty-two on which nothing but 
recordless monoliths now stand. With three exceptions not one of 
these Circle-sites and monoliths has been previously described or figured. 
The importance of Mr Coles' investigations is further shown in a rather 
melancholy way by the fact that, if the destruction of these remains 
goes on at the present rate, scarcely one will survive by the end of the 
century, and they will l)e known only by Mr Coles' records of them 
in the volumes of our Proceedings. It reflects little credit on the 
intelligence of too many of our lairds and tenants that a class of 
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monuments which, one would think, from their mysterious origin and 
extreme antiquity, shouhl appeal for kindly treatment to the hardest of 
hearts and the least romantic of minds, should be threatened with 
almost total destruction. They are in the truest sense National 
Monuments, for they existed at least a thousand years before the most 
ancient families of the present * owners ' were heard of, but the nation 
seems powerless to claim them. Perhaps some of the lairds, on 
whose land the best examples stand, might be induced to place them 
under the Act for the Protection of Ancient Monuments. This seems 
to be the only hope of their preservation. 

Excavations. 

Inehtuihil. — In continuance of our investigations of Roman sites in 
Scotland the Camp at Inehtuihil was undertaken last year. This is 
of special interest as being the furthest north site on which the dis- 
covery of Roman relics has been recorded. The area involved is so 
vast that anything like an exhaustive examination was quite out of 
the question, but with the zealous co-operation of the proprietor. Sir 
Alexander Muir Mackenzie, and \mder the skilled management of the Hon. 
John Abercromby and Mr Ross, with Mr Alexander Mackie once more 
filling the arduous post of Clerk of Works, Inchtuthil has probably been 
made to yield the most important of its secrets, and it was at least 
proved that the extensive works on the site were not those of a mere 
temporary camp, but were intended for a lasting occupation. No 
doubt much remains to be done, not only at Inchtuthil, but in its 
neighbourhood, particularly in regard to the supposed Roman Camp 
at Meikleour, before the full extent and nature of the Roman occupa- 
tion at this important strategic position can be determined, but mean- 
while we have been in a manner compelled to break ground in a quite 
different locality. 

Cairns of Arran and Islay, — The Council were glad to be able to 
aid Dr Thomas Bryce in his investigation of these Cairns by giving him 
a grant from *The Excavation Fund.' The invested capital of this 
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fund amounts to about £600, of which only the interest is available 
for grants. Small as the yield was when the fund stood in the name 
of Rliind only, limited as it still is with the addition of the Primrose 
and Carfrae legacies, the grants have been of signal service in aiding 
excavations of a less formidable kind than our Roman undertakings, 
and no better example could be given than in the present instance. 
Dr Bryce, by his skilfully planned and executed work, followed by his 
truly scientific deductions from the results, has accurately defined a new 
class of Cairns, separating it from the chaml)ered Cairns with which 
the very few recorded examples, previously imperfectly understood, 
were conjoined : he has also contributed not a little to our knowledge 
of the burial customs of the Stone as distinguished from the Bronze Age, 
and of the anatomical characteristics of the inhabitants of Scotland 
during these periods. Finally, by presenting liis Finds to the National 
Museum, I)r Bryce has enriched it to a degree, in money value alone, 
much exceeding that of the grant made to him. 

Present and Future Excavations. — A renewed generous gift of £150 
by Mr Abercromby, supplemented by a grant of £50 from our own 
Funds, enabled the Society hist season to undertake the excavation of 
Castlecary, one of the Forts of the Antonine Vallum, permission having 
been readily given by Lord Zetland, proprietor of the ground. After 
nine months of unremitting labour the work is now all but completed, 
and our tlioughts have been turned towards the neighlx)uring Rough 
Castle, not only from its intrinsic imix)rt{ince, holding forth as it does 
a prospect of results not less valuable than those obtained in any of 
our previous undertakings, and more promi8in<^ than what any of the 
remaining unexplored Roman sites are likely to yield, but because our 
Honorary Fellow, Mr Haverfield, has offered us a sum of £50, which 
has been supplemented by £10 from Mr George Macdonald, expressly 
for its investigation. These handsome donations, however, would not 
nearly cover the exi)ense of an excavation which ought to be pre- 
eminently exhaustive, if done at all. The Council must, therefore, consider 
the means of raising further supplies. Hitherto the Society has lx)rne 
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the main part of the expenditure incurred in the excavations of the last 
•eight years, partly from income partly from capital, but the latter is 
now reduced to a point beyond which it might be imprudent to go. 

In these straits I believe that an appeal for subscriptions would be 
favourably entertained, not only by those Fellows who have so 
liberally contributed in the past, but by many others according to their 
means. Nay, it may even be a question whether we should not go 
beyond our own Iwrders, and as an earnest of what may be expected 
in that direction I have much satisfaction in announcing that two 
:gentlemen, in no way connected with our Society, Mr Robert Hudson, 
Kirkintilloch, and Mr Lawrence Thomson, Glasgow, were so impressed 
"with what they saw of our work at Castlecary as spontaneously to con- 
tribute £1, Is. and £1 respectively in aid of the excavation of Castle- 
•cary and Rough Castle. I may also mention that from time to time 
I have had gratifying testimony from gentlemen engaged in similar 
work on the other side of the Border as to the success of our excava- 
tions, and much surprise has been expressed at the economy with which 
they have been conducted. This has certainly been mainly due to the 
enthusiastic and gratuitous services of the trained engineers, architects, 
and surveyors, Messrs J. H. Cunningham, James Barbour, Thomas 
Ross, and Mungo Buchanan, who have for eight years devoted so many 
leisure hours, and even so much valuable professional time, to the often 
■<lifficult tasks of directing and planning the operations, and not less 
perhaps to the skill and steadfast endurance with which our Clerks of 
Works, Messrs Thomas Ely and Alexander Mackie, carried out the 
instructions given to them. 

But, however desirable it may be to continue our Roman investiga- 
tions, we should not forget that there are native remains, prehistoric 
and early historic, which have perhaps even a greater claim upon the 
regard of us Scots. In the prehistoric field our knowledge is, indeed, 
continually being added to, without our intervention, particularly 
through the accidental exposure of burial-cists, but far more complete 
and accurate results may be anticipated from the investigation of Cairns, 
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Stone Circles, etc., by our own exj)ert8. Of the early historic period — 
if we may so call the eight or nine centuries that succeeded the Romani 
occupation — we know, perhaps, even less than of prehistoric times. 
Here chance discoveries can do little or nothing for us, and the dense 
obscurity that enshrouds these dark ages can only be dispelled, if at 
all, by systematic excavations. The Hill Forts, which, as far as 
archspological inquiry has hitherto gone, appear to belong to this age, 
offer themselves iis the readiest means of increasing our knowledge of 
it. But do they really belong to it? If so, do they all belong to it?" 
Is there really a class of intentionally vitrified forts, anil, if so, what 
is their relation in point of date to the others ? These are among the 
important questions that await solution by the spade. Be the results 
what they may, what mure inspiriting enterprise could be imagined 
than the excavation of that stupendous work, the White Caterthun? 
and many more of the ancient fortresses of our ancestors are hardly 
less interesting. In conclusion, it seems to me most desirable that if a 
fund for undertaking the larger kind of excavations be raised, it should 
be made available for ancient remains of every class, prehistoric, Roman,, 
or historic, according lus occasion may arise. If the funds suffice, and 
with a sufficient staff of skilled sui)erintendence, there seems no reason 
why more than one large investigation should not be undertakea 
simultaneously. 

The Museum, — Among the niore imix)rtant additions to the National 
Museum during last Session, the large collection of Scottish prehistoric 
implements, presented by the late Mr Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch, 
deserves special mention ; also a valuable donation from Mr Robert 
Christison of Lammermoor, North Queensland, of weapons and imple- 
ments obtained directly by himself from the natives of the Dalleburra 
Tribe in his neighbourhood : lastly, an unusual number of sepulchral 
Urns. It might be expected that the supply of sepulchral Urns, of 
which we have such a splendid C()llectit)n, would now l)e nearly 
exhausted, but, on the contrary, it shows no sign of fallin^r otl". In the 
past season, without -umerous |||^|ragments, iu> less than 
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eighteen Urns, sufficiently preserved to identify their forms, have been 
unearthed from six sites in Scotland, and twelve of them have found 
their way to the Museum. It might also be thought that it would be 
vain to look for the discovery of any new variety, yet only a few 
months ago we welcomed the arrival of four round-bottomed Urns, 
which were new in this sense that they came, not from the chambered 
Cairns, from which we got the small number we already possessed, 
but from the megalithic segmented Cairns of Arran ; a striking proof, 
if any were needed, that there is no finality in Archaeological investiga- 
tion, even in a department that would seem at first sight to be weli 
worked out. 

On the whole, I think the Society may congratulate itself on the 
amount and quality of the work done in the past Session, and may 
look forward hopefully to a career not less useful and prosperous in 
future. 

The Treasurer submitted a statement of the Society's Funds, which 
was ordered to be printed and circulated among the Fellows. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, 
as follows : — 

Annual Report to the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in 
Scotland by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, with reference 
to the National Museum of Antiquities under their charge, for the 
year ending 30th September 1 902. 

During the past year the Museum has been open to the public as 
formerly, and has been visited by 16,415 persons, of whom 15,176 were 
visitors on free days, and 1239 on pay days. 

The number of objects of antiquity added to the Museum has been 
374 by donation, and 546 by purchase. The number of books added 
to the Library has been 103 by donation and 68 by purchase, and the 
binding of 87 volumes has been proceeded with. 

D. Christison, Secretary, 
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Tho S«MToUiry rem! the following announcement with reference to 
tho liiircdona Prize for Spanish Archreology : — 

Tho Hoanl of Kiluoatii>n learn, through the Foreign Ofl&ce, that iii 
aoi'onlanoe with tho terniH of tho legacy l)equeathed to the city of 
lUmM^lonti, hv SiMior Uou Francisco Martorell y Pena, a prize of 20,000 
jMVHoUia will Ih? otVtTiMl for tho K'st original work on Spanish Archaeology. 
Tho ossays may \h} written in I^itin, S[uini8h, Catalan, French, Italian, 
or !*orluguo8o, and mu8t riMich tho Munioi[v\l Ottices at Barcelona not 
later than mnm, on ()etolH»r 23nl, 190(>. It is suggested that British 
i\»mpetitorH sluuild sond in their works thnnigh the British Consulate 
in tliat town. A o\»py of the rt^gulations under which this competition 
will W lield \\u\\ Ih> seen at the lV>ar\l of Education Library, 
St Stephen » House, i'aunou Kow, London, S.W. 
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Monday, 8^^ December 1902. 
DAVID MURRAY, LLD., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected' 
Fellows : — 

The Hon. James Moncreipf Balfour, 6 Rothesay Terrace. 

Henry J. Cunningham, Lecturer in Ancient History, University of 
Edinburgh, Whickham, Durham. 

James J. M'Lauchlan, F.F.A., Secretary, Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company, 19 Coates Gardens. 

The following articles and l)ooks, acquired by the Purchase Committee 
for the Museum and Library during the recess, 12th May to 30th 
November 1902, were exhibited : — 

Circular Stud of Bronze, IJ inches in diameter, with a broken shank 
in the centre of the back, and having the front finely enamelled, found' 
in the ditch at the south-west corner of the South Camp at Camelon. 
It has been described in the account of the excavation of Camelon in 
the Proceedings, vol. xxxv. p. 401, and figured as fig. 38 on p. 402. 

Pendant Seal of Glass Paste, mounted in bronze, giving an impression 
of an intaglio head, abo found at Camelon. 

Silver Spoon with the Canongate Hall Mark and the date 1589. 

A Door-sneck of Wrought Iron, of peculiar form, from Jackson's Close, . 
Edinburgh. 

Punch Ladle of Wood, with t%visted handle, cut from a single piece. 

Two collections of Flint Implements from Glenluce Sands, one from 
Culbin Sands, and one from Tannadice, Forfarshire. 

Original Letter from the Home Secretary (Sir Robert Peel) to the 
Commissioners, authorising the Regalia to be carried back to the Castle 
from Holyrood, 22nd August 1822. 
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B'Hikb l'»r liir LibrHrv : — Miliie'e Eeiital-lx»c»t of James Sixih^s Hob- 
jiiul, IVrili ; l»uke -^f X<'rtLuiiilierland'B luciftcsd Markings an Stones 
and K««k> (i-rivately ]»rint^.i) : AllariV HisUirr of CbanncDdrk ; 
St^aliiirJ •> K€rligi"n- Antiquitit-r ..f E«iiijhurgb : Ew-^ords of iLe I^iooessan 
SyiKKi ««f I Dunblane: Maidmeut'R K-eliqui* Antdqiiie Scoticae ; The 
I>K-khart Pai»errs 2 v. .U. : Chautard*- Momiaier^ au tT}»e Esterlin inppees 
<?ii EuroiK- ; Corpus Iii.scTij.ti^.»iiijiii Latinaruiii, vol iiL, SuppL Fasc 3 
antl 4 ; Ciital»»inie of Preliisv^ric .\jitiquiticB, Madras Govenunent 
Museum : Pr« •ceediiifrs of .S'.Kri^^iy of Aiiliquaries of Lc^ndon, vols. L and 
ii. ; Von Troltsch, Pfahlliauten d«-p IV»^leu!*eej:ebietes : Ihitton's Boots 
and ShtK's <>f our Ancesl^T?* : CnimV 0»j»li': Monuments in the Museum 
at Cairo ; Maclagan's Evil Y,y(t auionj: th*- Ca/flic Hifrhlanders ; Zimmer's 
( Jrigin and History of the CVltic Chijrc}i : Macah'ster's Studies in Irish 
Kpij^raphy, 2 vols. ; Transact ion r> of th*- Inverness Scientific Society and 
Kitdd Cluh (1H75-1895), 4 vols. ; Tranna^rtionH of the Gaelic Society of 
Invi'initrtM, voIh. xv.-xx. ; Fis^'her^H ScotH in Prussia; Waring's Art 
TivahiiniM of tin; Unite<l Kingdom ; I^^tith-Hay's Castellated Architecture 
of Almid««-n.sliin- ; (Jrc^gory Smith'H SjxMriinifnH of Middle Scots; Mac- 
k»n/i<V Killuinhan ; Corniac's Saga CrranMation) ; Omond's Arniston 
Mt.moii^; .iinl Minor Arts in England, by A. If. Church, C. H. Read, 
ale. 

'riii'ii- w.Ti. alsn «'xliil)it<;d ;— 

(1) Hy Mih.i WniiiT, through Alkx. J. S. Hrook, F.S.A.Scot. 
HiJvi'i Mi-dal or iJadgi^ (jig8. 1 and 2), engraved on the obverse with 

tli« Koyal Aniirt of Siiitland, and on the reverse with St Andrew and his 
<.VohM, and tin-, inrtriiptjon : ** The Associated Sons of St Andrew, a 
Club in«titut«-d at Edinburgh,* Anno 1«07." 

(2) Hy Mr K<iHKUT DirKiNsoN, L<»ngcroft. 

l\vu UniH, found at Longcroft, Lau»b*rdalo. [See the subsequent 
Communicatiun by Mr Francis Lynn.] 



Th< fcilkwtti^ Comtunnii 
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I. 

N0TE8 UN THE KAKLS Bt' OK BOKDLAXD) AT ORPHIR, OREXEV, 
CALLVA) ^>KKJAKA IN THE SAGAS, AND ON THE REMAINS OF 
THE KOUNIJ THUKCH THERE. By ALFRED W. JOHNSTON, F.&A. 

In th<^ (^)rkii<?yinga Kaj^a* it is mentioned (a.d. 1127-28) that Earl 
HaraMr liv<;il at IiIh bu in Orfjara. In 1136 : — 

*' Karl IVill ha/l a great yule feai^t, and prepared for it at his 66, which is 
called ^irfiira (lorfiara, Fbiteylxxik). . . . There were large farm-buildings 
(hufMi'iiarr) tlier<% and they kUkxI on hloping ground, and there was a slope at 
the W:k of tliir hoUMf^H. And when one came on the brow of the slope 
Orridafjonlr wjih aUive it (t.«., on the other side, Ijeyond) ; in it lies Damisey. 
. . . Thi'.rt'j in Orfiara, wan a brge drinking liall, and there was a door near 
the cast gahle, on ihc h'iUtlieni side wall, and a splendid church stood before 
the hall (Uxn-t and on<^ di'Mc^rndc'd from the hall to the church. But as one 
entered the liall a Urge hlab was to the left, and inside many large ale-casks, 
and facing tin* out-<i(j<ir was a nKini." The Saga goes on to relate the dispute 
Ijetween tlie two Sveinnn, n^ulting in the slaugliter of Sveinn breastrope, 
after wliicli Svi^inn Ashafars^iu was taken 1)y his accomplices '* into the room 
facing the out-door, and he was there pulled out through a skjd-window.* 
There Mjigniis Kyvindarwjn htm a horpc ready paddled and took him away 
Ixihind tlie housen and on to r)rridafjordr. Then they took ship, and Magmis 
brought Sveinn to Damisey."-' 

Ill order U) identify the site of the Karl's h\\ in, or called Orfjara, 
it will be inHtructivo to compare a list of Earls* biis and residences 
mentioned in the Saga, with a list of bi\8, Imlls, or bows and bordlands 
of the Earldom, enumerated in the Rentals of the Earldom.* 

With regard to bordlands, Cai>tain F. \V. L. Thomas writes: — "The 
Earls oi Orkney must, from an early period, have bad mensal farms, and 
these are marked in the Ohl Rental as * lumlland,* literally table-land ; 

* Icelandic Sagas relating to the Settlomentii and DeMoonta of the Northmen in 
the Britinh Isles. Etlited by Vigfusson and Dasoiit. Published by the Master of 
the Rolls. Orhirif Saga, caps. 58, 69, 70. 

^ Skjii (i") is a ti'an9)»ai'ent niend»raue stretihod ai-ross a window, and used instead 
of glass. 

^ MS, translation by Ion Stefunsson, rh.I>. 

« Peterkin*s KonUls. 
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thus the Bui, Bdl, N. of Orfer, where the Earls usually dwelt,^ was 
lx»rdland." 2 Colonel David Rilfour writes: — **Bordland, N. Bord, 
meruoj cihus. The guest quarters of the King or Jarl, and therefore 
exempt from skatt." ^ 

We find the Earl of Orkney faring about the Islands in 1137, col- 
lecting his land rents, when he would undoubtedly have resided at his 
htB and bordlands.^ 

As the islands were frequently divided among several Earls at the 
same time in accordance with udal succession they must have had their 
separate headquarters, for wliich purpose their bi!is and bordlands would 
probably be utilised. 



Bordlands of the Earldom landed 

estate, which raid no skatt. 

From Rentals 160S-1505. 

[Earls' Pftlace Biraa.] 
K.B. — This is not included in 
the rental, as the 
whole of Birsa was 
churchland, in 1503. 



[Kirkwall Castle.] 
K.B. — Mentioned in Cbarters 

of Earldom. 
Burray, Bii of. 

Burvrick in South Ronaldsay. 
Hoy, including its Bii. 
Orpbair — Wk of Orphair, with 
Midland, Howth, and 
Orakirk. 



Earls' Residences, 11th and 12th Centuries. 
>Yom the Orkneylnga Saga. 

Earl Thorfimir (d. 1064X after his pil^ma^ 
to Rome, resided alnioet always at^yn^^s- 



herad, where he 
(chapter 37). 



yrgis- 
built Christ ^Church 



Earl PAU II. at Byrgis-herad 1 137 (chapter 60). 
Earl Rognvaldr 11. at Byrgis-h^rad 1155 
(chapter 108). 

Earl Rognvaldr I. at Kirkju-viigr 1046 
(chapter 34). 



Earl Haraldr, who lived mostly in (yaithness, 
died at his bii in Orfjara 1 127 (chapter 58). 

Earl Pdll II. lived at his bii in Orfjara 1136- 

37 (chapter 69-71). 
Earl Rognvaldr II. at his bd in Orfjara 1154 

(chapter 103). 
Earl Haraldr Maddadson in hiding at the bi\ 

in Orfjara 1154 (chapter 103). 

' Only two Earls, Pdll and Harmldr, are mentioned as dwelling at Orfjara ; it is 
spoken of as a bii of Earl Rognvaldr, and Eiirl Haraldr Maddadson was in hiding 
there at that timo. ^ Proc, Soc. Antiq. Scot., 1884, p. 254. 

' Oppressions of the Sixteenth Century in the Islands of Orkney atid Shetland, 
Glossary, s.v, Boidland. * O.S., chapter 71. 
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Bordlands of the Earldom landed 

estate, which paid no skatt 

From Rentals 1503-1505. 

Netherlyking in Saudwick. 
Weetrey — SwartmeiU, Was- 
biister, and Bii of Rapness. 

Sanday — Gryndleith, Bus of 
Bru^h, Halkisness, Tofts, 
Walls, Lopness, and Tres- 



Stronsay — Holland ; and 
probably Clestrain and 
Musbuster, as they paid 
no skatt. 

? Papa Stronsay paid no skatt, 
and probably bordland. 



Earls' Residences, 11th and 12th Centuries. 
From the Orkneyinga Saga. 



Earl Rogn\'aldr II. at Hreppis-nes in 1155 
(chapter 107). 

? Earl Rognvaldr I. in 1036 fared first to 
those bus which his father Briiaa had 
owned (chapter 26). We are told that Earl 
Briisa had the northernmost part of the 
islands (chapter 22). 



Earl Rt3gnvaldr I. killed at Papey in litlu, 
where he had gone for his yule malt 1046 
(chapter 34). 

Earl Rognvaldr II. in 1136-38 had a bii 
called Knarrar-stadir (chapter 81). This is 
supposed to be the modern Knarston near 
Scalpa in St Ola. In the Rental 1503 
Knai-stane in St Olavis parish is described 
as pro rege, i.e., Kingsland, and formed part 
of the landed estate of the Earldom. It 
paid skatt, and was not bordland. 



The Saga mentions the bii in Or/jara and the bd called Or/jara. 
The Rental of 1503 mentions the bull of Orphair, In one instance in 
the Rental of 1503 the spelling Bow occurs, viz., the Bow of Burray. 
In the Rental 1642 Bow is used throughout. Bue is the form in 
Murdoch Mackenzie's Charts, 1750; and Bu' is now adopted by the 
Ordnance Survey. The pronunciation is uniformly boo^ and appears 
always to have been so. The question is whether bull is derived from 
O.N. Bol or Bd, The Saga always uses bu^ which, although a 
generic term, appears to have become associated with place-names in 
Orkney and Slietland. However, Bii, as now used in Orkney, is still a 
sort of generic term — it is always the Bii of such and such a place, 
precisely in the same way bb used in the Saga. In Orkney and Shet- 
land bol is still used, as in Iceland, for a pen for cattle. B61 as a place- 
name in Orkney api>ear8 in the termination bwter ^ bolstadr. The II in 
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bull appears to be a Scottish addition. In illustration of the Scottish 
influence on Orkney place-names, so far as the letter / is concerned, take 
vdgr pronounced voe in Orkney ; in Scotch this becomes tcato then wcUl^ 
as in vdgur^ wains, walls, and Kirkju-vdgr, Kirkwaw, Kirkwall. The 
true words are preserved in the folk-pronunciation Waas and Kirkwaa, 
In the case of Hr61fsey, the / has been absorbed in the foregoing long 
vowel, and we now have Rousey. In the same way as the Scotch 
pronounce gold gofod, by a mistaken contra -analogy we occasionally find 
/old for fowd (i.e., foged).^ Boll, a seed pod, becomes bote, where, as in 
many Scotch words, the douV>le // is changed into w.^ And by a contra- 
Analogy the Orkney bii ])ecomes bull. This Icelandic ba is still in use 
in some Scottish place-names, meaning a house or village, e.g., the Bow 
of Fife, the Boo of Ballingshaw.^ 

The earldom landed estate in Orphir parish consisted of a compact 
district of three tiins, viz., Ori)hir, Midland, and Houton, with the nim 
or farm of Orakirk. These are all described in the Rentals of 1503 and 
1595 as bordlands of the old earldom, t.e., the Norso Eiirldom, paying no 
skatt. This estate was separated from the tiin of Swanbister on the 
east by a tongue of the Common and by a large tract of rough 
uncultivated land, and the Fidge of Piggar, stretching from the 
Common down to the coast. From the name (Jrind (= a house 
near a grind or gate in the surrounding tiin wall), mentioned 
along with Hangabak in 1503, there is presumptive evidence 
that the Common at one time extended down to the coast. There 
is also evidence that the Common behind Houton also extended 
along the hill top down to the coast, dividing the estate on the north- 
west from Peterton. We gather this from the fact tliat Orakirk, which 
is situated on the shore to the north of Houton, is (|uoyland, t.^., an 
enclosure from the Common, and the place iMitween it and Houton is 
called Midquoy. That Orakirk is an oM quoy is evident from its 

^ Mimoires de la SocUU Royale des AtUiquaircH du JSord, 1845-1849, p. 225. 
Hanch on Scottish and Iriih local names. 
' JamUmnCs Didionary of SeoUiah Language, s.v. Bow. ^ Ibid., 8,v, Boo. 
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pennyland valuation. The early date of this valuation is lost in 
antiquity. Later quoys are not so valued. 

The whole estate was bounded on the north and the east by the Common^ 
from which it was divided by a wall, and on the south- by the sea. 
There are no walls sejwirating the three ti\ns from each other, merely 
recognised iDoundaries — the bum of Too-gill between Houton and 
Midland, and the ridge of a brek, called Glensbrek, between Midland 
and Orphir. It formed an ideal estate. Midland and Houton, with the 
only haven in that part of the Mainland — where King Hakon moored his 
galley on his return from his expedition to Scotland — ^and Orphir, with 
broad lands for farming, extensive meadows, hill-pasture, peat-ground, and 
a good fresh-water stream, — sheltered by a range of hills on the nortb 
(including the indispensable ward or beacon hill), facing the south, and 
with a safe land-locked sea in front, stocked with salmon trout and other 
fish. Kerlin-skerry, belonging to the Bii, used to l>e noted as a place for 
seal-hunting. 

With regard to the name Orphir, as applied to the present parish of 
that name, we do not know when ecclesiastical parishes were formed in 
Orkney, nor do we know whether existing civil districts were adopted 
for that purpose. The Saga does not mention any ecclesiastical or civil 
district. Iivrgis-h^rad does not necessarily refer to a civil district, as 
lu'rad is used for any district, valley, or country, bordered by mountains, 
or within the same river basin. 

It is noticeable in the names of parishes in Orkney that they are 
mainly tiiken from the dedications of the churches, or the names of the 
tiins in which the churches are situated. The parish of Orphir 
consists of a group of tiins, and takes its name from the tAn 
of Orphir in which the parish church and the Bu of Orphir are 
situated. 

The Saga merely mentions the Earl's bu in, or called Orfjara, so that 
the name Orfjara is clearly that of the Homestead. The tiin is the unit 
of Orkney topography. The original tun by enlargement, and sub- 
division through udal inheritiince, became a group of farms. The site 
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of the original ttin, however, remained the principal farm, the bii or head 
bii of the enlarged tiin. 

The Bii of Orphir must have been the original farm from which the 
tiin took its name. The tiin of Orphir is described in the Rental of 
1503 as consisting of the bull of Orphair ninepenny land, and a group of 
surrounding farms called the threepenny land of Orphair. 

The present Bii of Orphir is situated at the head of the Hope o' the 
Bil, also called the Bay of Orphir. Between the farm buildings and the 
shore is the parish church and churchyard, and in the churchyard are 
the ruins of the Round Church of Orphir. Immediately to the north, 
outside the yard wall, are the foundations of extensive buildings recently 
excavated. The ruins and the church stand on a gentle rising ground 
at the foot of the south-east declivity of Midland Hill. At the east end 
of the site and of the ruins the ground slopes down abruptly to the 
stream. The Saga states that the houses stood on a slope, which may 
either refer to the declivity of Midland Hill or to the rising ground on 
which the ruins stand. The Saga description is extremely loose and 
brief. It takes Sveinn "away behind the Iiouttes and on to Orridafjiirdr," 
and mentions a hrekka or leifiy a slope behind the houses^ from which 
Damsey could be seen, both of which are four and six and a half miles 
distant respectively. 

The Rev. Alexander Pope states, in 1758, that large and deep founda- 
tions were found underground in the lands of the Bow, near the 
church, but that there were no local traditions as to the EarFs Palace.^ 
Mr George Petrie states, in 1861, that the immediate neiglil)ourhooil of 
the Round Church abounded with numerous traces of ancient buildings 
believed to be the remains of the EarFs Palace.- Some years ago, the 
writer pointed out to the Rev. W. Caskey, incumljent of the parisli, 
the spot where the EarFs Bii would have stood in relation to the 
Round Church, in accordance with the description in the Saga. At 
that time there were no indications of any ruins, and the locality of 

^ Tor/acus, Hist. Orkney, Translated by Rev. Alexander Pope, p. 107, foot-note. 
* AchcBologiecU Jourwjlt vol. xviii., Round Church of Orphir. 
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previous excavations was unknown. In 1899 the grave-digger came 
across foundations in the north-west corner of the churchyard, lying 
from west to east. As this would correspond with the south wall of 
the EarFs Bd, Mr Robert Flett of Bellevue, Hon. District Secretary of 
the Viking Club, made two excavations to the eastward in line with 
the supposed wall, with the result that it was again struck. In 190Q 
Mr Flett and the writer made a series of excavations, tracing the 
buildings to their eastern extremity. In 1901 they made a careful 
excavation at that part where the doorway would be, in accordance with 
the Saga description, with the result that such an opening was found 
(see plan, fig. 1). The wall, so far as excavated, measures about 136 feet 
in length. The western extremity has not been traced ; it probably ter- 
minated at the west end of the churchyard, as no trace coidd be obtained 
outside. Beginning at the west end of the yard there is a continuous 
length of about 104 feet of dry built random-coursed wall, 4 feet 
thick, without footings or scarcement : this terminates eastward at the 
supi)osed doorway, opposite the church. It was not possible to excavate 
imme<liately east of this to find the other jamb of opening, owing to the 
present church road wall. But 6 feet 4i inches to the east, on the 
other side of the road wall, was found the return wall of another 
building in tlie same frontage line. Tliis latter building has walls 
4 feet thick, ])ut built with mortar, and therefore pro}>ably of later 
date. The jam)> of the opening showed no signs of a door frame or 
fastening. In a line with tlie jamb of the door on its north side, and 
standing on end, was found part of a large flat stone 5 inches thick.^ 
The bottom of the foundation of this wall is level with that of the 
Round Church. In the doorway, alongside of the stone on end, and 
2 feet 4 inches above the foundation level, was another flat stone 5 
inches thick, lying on its side, which may have been the threshold of 
a door, or otherwise a jwrtion broken off the stone on end. If it was the 
threshold, then the floor of the Bu must have l)een 2 feet 4 inches 
above that of the church, which would accord with the Saga statement 
^ Is this the slab mentioned in the ^aga ? 
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that one went down from the Bd to the churcli* Ae the foundation 
^^lf the cross wall to the west of the doorway is abont level with the flat 
atone iii tlie doorway, prolmbly tlii^j was the tioor level, and the space 
between the Btone on end and the cross wall would be the ale'rootn 
mentioned in the Saga, If the stone on end ia in its original position, 
then the fiict that ita lower fiortioii is irregular shows that it was 
|>rolmhly the socket undei'^nxtundj and is an additional proof that the 
iiat stone in doorway was the floor level. The fact that the wall above 
the level of the flat stone, and aVwve the foundation of the crois wall, has 
fallen down, while below it remains intact, apjiears to show that the 







Fig. 2. The two 1ml v^« of rbi? mid lib f^la Ho tie Coaib of the Viking penod 
found Ht Or|i1iir. 

lower portion wan buried foundation below the floor leveL Ail along 
the north or inside of this wall the stones have fallen down, and are 
mixed up with fpmn titles of bones, ashes, and oyster shells. The only 
articles found were the two lialvea of the ornamented midrib of a bone 
eomb of the Viking period, shown in tig* 2, which were lying near the 
iii^t step of the apse of the Round Church; and a round handle of 
deerhorn or Iwne from the wcstmost excavation of the wall of the Bd, 

Up till 1829 the old chnrcli road, or * masey gate,' crosseil the stream 
immediately to the east of the church, and then branched into two 
sections going Tound outside the north and sonth walls of the church* 
^ard, so that the wall now excavated was under the north road. 
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work, Kirktcall in tJie Orkneys^ apparently founding on Dr Anderson, 
states that Hakon built the church. Thus the surmise of one writer 
becomes the fact of another. All these statements as to H4kon living in 
Orphir and building the church are mere inferences. We have no proof 
that Earl Hdkon was ever even in Ori>hir. He may have visited Orphir, 
among his other bus, when on circuit collecting rents and skatts. We 
are not told where lie lived, and merely know that he died in the islands. 
Ejirl PAH was living in Orphir in 1136, when the church was first 
mentioned, and his father. Earl HAkon, was the first and only Earl before 
that time who visited Jerusalem. If Earl Hakon built the church he 
I)rc>ba])ly did so after his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, between a few winters 
after he munlered St ^lagnus in 1116, and c. 1123 when he died. 

The Rev. Francis Liddell in 1797 suggested that the Earl's Palace 
stood at 0])ack in the tiin of Tuskerbister, in Orphir parish, as answering 
to the Saga description.^ Oback is on the slope of the hill from which 
Damsey can be seen. Possibly he was misled by a tradition which says 
that the Earl of Caithness was slain at Oback after the battle of Summer- 
dale in 1529.- Mr Liddell suggests that "The ruins of an ancient tower, 
of a circular form, and about 180 feet in circumference," in Swanbister^ 
was prijbably the residence of Sveinn breastrtjpe, from which the place 
took its name " Suenobister." This ruin, however, is the remains of one 
of the many pre-Xorsc broughs in Orkney and Shetland. From measure- 
mcMits taken ])y tlie writer in 1879 and 1901, the internal diameter is 
alM)ut 30 feet, whicli, with the 12 feet thick dry built walls, gives a cir- 
cumference of about 170 feet. 

Simieliow or other, after this suggestion by Mr Liddell, Sveinn got 
locally confused with the Earl, and in a MS. map of Swanbister, in 
1847, we find the Brough marked as the " ruins of Earl Sweyn's Castle." *^ 
The transition from ** Earl Sweyn's Castle " to " Earl's Palace " was then 

> ().S.A., vol. xix. p. 394. 

'^ Peace'8 Handbook to Orkney , Kirkwall, ii.<l., and J. T. Calder's HisU of 
CaUhnrss, 2nd ed., 1887, pp. 111-112. 

^ MS. map by the late James Johnston of Ooubister, Orphir, in the possession of 
James Johnston of Coubister, Orphir. 
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an easy one. Already, in 1842, the minister of the parisli mentions the- 
'* EarFs Palace " at Swanbister.* In the advertisement of the sale of the 
estate of Swanbister, in 1844, it is stated, as an attractive feature of the 
property, that it was " in ancient days the residence of tlie Norwegian 
Earls of Orkney, the remains of whose palace are yet in existence.*' *^ 

The new proprietor of the estate, buying it on that understanding, w& 
are therefore not surprised to find Professor P. A. Munch writing in 
1845-49, that the irUiahitants still show the ground of the EarFs seat at 
Swanbister.^ As a matter of fact, this spurious tradition has never 
become folklore. The Brough at Swanbister is called by the inhabitants 
the "hillock o' Brecknay," from the name of the neighbouring farm. 

There are no traditions now, no more than there were in 1758, in Mr 
Poi>e's time, as to the site of the EarFs Palace. 

Professor Munch located OrQara at Swanbister primarily because he 
found there a large flat tract of land which was sometimes submerged by 
the sea, and Orfjai-a, or its derivative Orfyri, he says was anciently used 
of a considerable extent of flat land covered at flood and dry at ebb, and 
in proof refers to two islands in Norway, now ctilled OlFerso, but 
anciently Orfyrisey, both land-fast during ebb. But, as will be shown 
later on, Orfjam, or its derivative Orfiri, is solely applicable to the reef or 
neck of land which connects a tidal island to the mainland, and conse- 
quently the only parallel names wliicli Professor Munch can adduce are 
those of two such islands. The proper designation for a low ebbing 
shore is ut-Jirij neuter (Cleasby fem., wrong), a long foreshore where 
the water recedes far and leaves shallows running out from the beacli.* 
The tract of land referred to by Professor Munch is called the Fidge of 
Piggar, from ().N. ^^ = low-lying meadow beside water, which exactly 
describes the place. Swanbister is described in the Rental of 1503 as 
udal land paying skatt, and is not mentioned as having formed part of 

> N.S.A., Orphir. 

'^ Advertisement in possession of the writer. 

* Mimoires de la Sociiti Royale des Antiquairea du Nord^ 184[)-49, p. 252. 
^ Dr Jon Stefdn^Bon, at present engaged on an Icelandic-English Dictionary for 
the Clarendon Press. 
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the old Earldom landed estate. It was completely separated from the 
EarFs estate in Orphir. Professor Munch found that the site shown him, 
viz., that of the Brough, in relation to the adjoining site of a chapel, did 
not correspond with the Saga description, and there was no room for a 
chapel l)€tween the Brough and the shore, so he accordingly accepted the 
rsite of the chapel as that of the church mentioned in the Saga, and placed 
the palace in imagination to the north, suggesting that the Brough might 
have been one of the out-buildings. 

Professor Munch says that Orphir seems in former times to have been 
the common name of the whole coast from Houton to Waulkmill, but 
quotes no authority. It has already been shown that Orphir, excluding 
the parish name, is alone applicable to the tiin of that name (in which 
the Bii and Hound Cliurch are situated), the inhabitants of which are 
still spoken (^f ])y their neighbourinj^ i)arishioners as the * Orphir folk.' 
At most the name could only have included the KarPs estate of Orphir, 
^lidland, and Houton, t<> which latter is attached a tidal island, called 
tho Holm of Houton, an Orfirisey, to which we must look for the 
origin of the name. Althou^'li Professor Munch visited Orphir, and 
(consulted the Rentals, ho makes no mention of the Round Church, or 
the Rii of Orphir, bordlands of the old Earldom. 

Tlie Saga, before relating the murders and Sveinn's flight, appropri- 
ately describes the relative position of the house and church, and the 
island of Damsey to which Sveinn fled, all of which are ])rought into 
the story. It says, ])ehind the houses there was a hrekka, a slope, or 
leittf an elevation on the horizon hiding the view, from which Damsey 
could be seen, — the inference being that this elevation was on the road 
by which Sveinn fled. Professor Munch says that it could only refer 
to th(5 Ward Hill, but that Damsey vonhl not be seen from it, as the 
Keely-lang hills intervened. The War<l Hill is the highest hill on the 
mainland, and is a ^fjaJlj and not a mere hrekka or lettt. Tlie straight 
track from the ti'in of Orphir to the Bay of Firth, by which pedestrians 
still go, is through the moor, and after a long, tedious ascent the 
filak or hollow between the hills of Lyradale and Keely-lang is reached, 
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when the Bay of Firth (Orridafjordr) and Damsey suddenly break into- 
view. Tlie complete change of scene is striking. This can only be 
the elevation mentioned in the Saga, and it is part of the range of hill»- 
wliich Professor Munch said prevented Damsey from being seen from 
the Ward HilL No one acquainted with the locality would ever think 
of going to Firth by way of the top of the Ward Hill, or expect to get 
a view of Damsey from it. The slak mentioned is the nearest ]K)int. 
to Orphir from which Damsey can l>e seen, and it is on the direct and 
shortest route to Firth by which a fugitive would go. 

The following remarks as to the derivation and significance of the- 
word Orfjara are founded mainly on a corresjwndence with Mr Eirikr 
Magndsson of Cambridge and Dr Jon Stef^nsson : — 

OrQara, derivative Orfiri, Icelandic, neuter, is solely applicable to the- 
reef or neck of land connecting a tidal island (OrHrisey) to the main- 
land. It is derived from or = out of, a negative prefix, and Qara= (!)• 
low water, opposite to high water flod, (2) foreshore, or the part of the 
beach dry only at low water, and covered at high water. Orfirisey 
would thus mean " out of ebb island," i.e., showing above the water- 
line at ebb-tide. There is no difficulty in the way of the term Ori^'ara 
extending from the appendage to the adjacent parts of the mainland. 
The Holm of Houton must therefore be the original Orfirisey and the 
adjoining land Orfjara. But how came the name to be restricted or* 
transferred to the present Bii and tiin of Orphir, and the name Orfirise}'" 
discarded ? 

There are two solutions. (1) The whole district of the EarFs estate 
from Houton to Orphir may have Ijeen originally called Or^'ara, and the 
name afterwards restricteil to the Earl's Bil ; or (2) Houton, adjoining the 
tidal island, may have been the original Orfjara, and the Earl's Bii first 
erected there, and afterwards shifted to its present site, taking the name 
with it In either of these cases, when the name got attached to the 
abode, and people no longer undei-stcKxl the exact meaning of Orfirisey — 
which must have got lost very early in Orkney, considering that the same 
took place in Iceland — the term Orfirisey became meaningless to i)eople 
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and Holmr took its place. Orfirisey, just outside Reykjavik, has for a 
long time gone under the name Effersey as though it were named after 
some person called Efifer, which shows how utterly unconscious the 
Icelanders themselves became of the sense of the old name. Even this 
island figured for a time as Holmr. Professor MacKinnon of Edinburgh 
University writes that there are nine or ten Orfiriseys in the Hebrides, 
where the name is clianged in Gaelic to Orasa, the / and second r being 
•discarded—/ aspirated and r merged in «. The name on the maps 
apj)ears wrongly as Oronsay. There is also an island Orfasey at the 
south of Yell in Shetland. Orfiriseyjar occurs in the Diplomatarium 
IslaHdicum, i. 597. In Xorway, Orfyrisey occurs in the middle ages, and 
Offersi) in three places in modern Norway. 

Houton is probably the Icelandic Ha-tun, or high tiin, which is 
descriptive of the place as it lies on the hill side. This name is found in 
many i)laces in Iceland, but is not recorded in any Saga relating to 
Norway. It is a curious fact that almost all the Hd-Mns in Iceland are 
small tenements witliin or on the land of a manorial or main estate ; and 
what seems tolerably certain is, that when the manorial abode was 
erected, Ha-tiin, even if it was the older alnxie, became the inferior house 
and remained so ever after. 

Even Midland is not without significance. From the name of one of 
its farms Myre, Icelandic Myrr, a swamp, which is still descriptive of 
the place, it would be unsuitable for farming purposes, and Midland 
would be au ai)propriate name for this unprofitable land which divided 
the fju from its Hd-tun or out-hu. The Norse term Medalland could 
only l)e given to a place which lay between two localities that had 
distinct names. Midland is mentioned as early as 1263, when King 
Hdkon was there,^ so tliat we may be quite certain that at that time, 
iind in 1136, Orfjara was solely applicable to the EarPs Bii. Another 
important inference that may be drawn is that Midland implies a 
-connected district of three places. This may refer to (1) the Earl's 
three farms, (2) the tripartition and re-naming of the original district 
^ Hakonar Saga, Rills E<lition, chapter 328. 
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of Orfjara, or (3) the middle place between the original Orfjara and the 
shifted abode of the Earl. 

It is now hoped that it has been proved that the EarPs Bii in, or 
called Orfjara, mentioned in the Orkneyinga Saga, is identical with 
the present Bii of Orphir — which in 1503 was described as bordlands 
of the old Norse Earldom — and that the foundations recently excavated 
at the Bii of Orphir and the niins of the Round Church are those of 
the EarFs BA and kirk, to which they answer in every particular as 
described in the Saga. 

With regard to the preservation of the ruins of the Round Church : 
The east end of the present parish churcli, wliicli is of the usual barn- 
type, stands on the western lialf of the site of the nave of the 
Round Church, the foundations of which are buried underground. 
It is now proposed to pull down tlie parish church and build a 
new one further w^est, excavating the foundations of the round 
nave and preserving the ruin as an ancient monument. If the ruin of 
the Boimd Church is to be preserved, something must be done soon, 
as the vaulted roof of the apse is in a very j>recarious state, owing to 
the action of the grass roots eating away the mortar and disintegrating 
the masonry. 
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II. 

NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF CISTS AND URNS AT LONGCROFT, 
LAUDERDALE. By FRANCIS LYNN, F.S.A.Scx)T. 

Those who have liad the fortune to visit Loiigcroft, in Upper Lauder- 
dale, with its fine conical hill, crowned by extensive and intricate 
British fortifications, will readily remember a small knoll in the valley 
just below Longcroft Farm, and l)eyon(l tlie burn on the left when, 
facing downwards. Its form and the obvious labour which had been 
spent in fonning it into terraces at once caught the eye, and without 
any direct i)roof it was believed to be a British burial mound. In 
natural structure it is a grass covered knoll, the core of which is silurian 
rock, much tilted and shivered. Generations ago a quarry was opened 
in its southern side, which was rapidly destroying its form. When the 
late Mr Dickinson entered the farm, some fifty years ago, his good taste 
caused him to ])ut a stop to the destruction of the hillock, and since 
then the quarrying lias ceased. 

Recently the shepherd infonueil the Messrs Dickinson that the 
children had discovered an urn near the top of the knowe, and had 
kicked off the bottom j)art, which was upi)ermost, and found it to be 
full of small fragments of bones. Mr Dickinson at once went and took 
steps t<» j)rotect it till a regular examination could be made ; and then 
armnged with Provost Turnbull of Melrose to join him in investigating 
the matter. On the 10th of May last. Provost Turnbull went up to 
I^)ngcroft, tiiking with him Dr Koutledge, Melrose, and Francis Lynn, 
(ialashiels. After reaching longcroft, along with the two Messr» 
Dickinson and several of the shepherds, an examination of the knoll 
was mmle. The urn was found on the brink of the old quarry, and 
the materijU around it having ])een carefidly removed it was seen to be 
inverted with its mouth resting on a flat stone and filled with incinerated 
lx)nes. It was also found that it ha<l l)een deiK)sited in a rougldy built 
cist, one side of which had partly fallen into the quarry. Amongst the 
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fragments of the incinerate<l Iwnes which formed the contents of the 
urn, there were noticed tlie crown of a human mohir tooth, and a front 
or cutting tooth. 

The urn (fig. 1) is of the oniinary cinerary type, with an overhanging 
brim, a constricted collar Ijetween the overhanging brim and the 
shoulder, and below the shoulder a j)lain flowerpot-shaped lower part. 
The diameter over the mouth is 7 inches; the rim, which is | of an 
inch in thickness, is slightly l)evelled inwar<ls, and ornamented with an 




Fig. 1. Cioerary Urn found in the first Cist at Loiigcroft. (^.) 

irregular zigzag line running round tlie whole circumference. The 
overhanging brim, which is IJ inches in depth, is ornamented in 
two bands, each J of an inch in width, the upper band consisting of 
parallel lines crossing each other obliquely, about \ of an inch apart, 
while the lower band consists of a series of triangles with lines drawn 
parallel to one side, alternating with plain triangular spaces. The collar 
underneath the overhanging brim is ornamented with parallel lines, 
crossing each other obliquely, so jis to form lozenge-sliaped spaces 
similar to those on the upper band, but larger. All the lines of the 
VOL. xxxvij. 3 
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or hollow moulding between the brim and the shoulder, is decorated with 
seven closely set rows of similar markings running horizontally round 
the circumference. The projection of the shoulder itself is marked with 
a double row of indentations as if made with the end of a small twig or 
stem. Below this is a band, 1 J inches in width, filled with a pattern 
formed of lozenge-shaped spaces in the centre, each surrounded by five 
closely set lines of comb-like markings arranged round the central 
lozenge and parallel to its sides. This band of lozenge-shaped ornament 
is bounded on the lower border by a double row of indentations similar to 
those on the upper side. From this border the lower part of the urn 
tapers gradually to a flat bottom of 3 inches in diameter. The 
tapering lower part is completely covered by zigzag rows of comb-like 
markings set parallel to each other, and less than a quarter of an inch 
apart. 

This urn was filled with the same rich mould as the cist itself 
contained. The examination, as carefully made as was possible in the 
time at the disposal of the party, did not reveal any other object besides 
the urn. The sides of the cist were smooth and well formed, and the 
top edges square and straight. Its position in the knoll was on the 
summit, and before the outline was broken by the quarry this cist 
would be near the centre. The stone cover is of whinstone, irregular in 
form, and measuring 4 feet 6 inches long by an average width of 2 feet 
10 inches; its thickness will average 10 inches. The upper side was 
lumpy and uneven, and bore traces of exposure and weathering through 
long ages, but the under surface was smooth and even, almost straight. 

The result of the day's exploration is that the green knoll, with its 
striking outline, and carefully formed encircling terrace, is now known 
to be a British burial mound. Close beside it runs the line of ancient 
roadway, of Catrail type, descending from the great Fort on Longcroft 
Hill, and connecting it with the numerous forts on the hills around. 
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IIL 

ON THE CAIRNS OF ARKAN— A RECORD OF FURTHER EXPLORATIONS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1902. By THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.A., M.D., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

In a paper submitted to the Society last session I described a group of cairns 
which occur in the South-West comer of Scotland, and which I defined 
tentatively as follows: — "A class of sepulchml cairns not certainly known 
to have either a definite ground plan or setting of standing stones, contain- 
ing a segmented megidithic structure built of large lateral slabs without 
walling of smaller stones ; probably in all cases covered by large flagstones, 
and divided by septal slabs into a series of independent compaitments or 
cists, to which there is no ai)proach by means of a passiige ; in each comi)art- 
meut are fouii<l multiple burials T>y inhumation, perhaps in some cases after 
cremation, associated with the remains (^f animals, chiefly of the domestic 
mammals, witli implements of st<me, and jmttery consisting invariably of 
round-bottomed vessels." 

In this group, wliich occurs in Arran, Kintyre, and Islay, I 
included two cairns near Kilmartin in Argyleshire, descril)ed many years 
ago V>y Canon Grcenwell and Kev. J. R. Mapleton. 

In my paper of last year, I exi)ressed the hope that further exploration 
in Arran would supply the evidence wanting for the reconstruction of 
this typ(5 of cairns. Tliis hope lias been in a measure fulfilled by thi.s 
season's excavations. I have examined fivr examples of the class. Of 
these 1 have explored four; the fifth had l)een i)reviously much 
distur])ed, and 1 contented myself with planning it. 

I. Cakx Ban, Kilmokv Watku. 
About six miles from the sea, at the very head of the Kilmory Water, 
high up above the stream, close to the 900-foot contour line, stands a 
very large cairn of loose stones. It is far beyond the limits of 
cultivation, in the heart of the hills, and the nearest cottage is more than 
a mile away. It has been little interfered with, and retains in all 
probability much of its original character. 
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Tlie cairn ia [jeculjarly placeii. It stands on tlie steei»ly slojJing side 
of the glbn (fig. 1), lielow the brow i>f the liilL At its lower end it rises 
15 or 17 feet alx>ve the slope, hut runs out to the ground level at its 
U|Tiier end. In shape it is roughly recUngular, the sides being 
striught ; the total length is 100 feet and the average breudtli 60 feet 
Tlio long iixis is directetl approximately W.K.W. and E*S.E^ At the 
east or iii*per end, l>etween the top of the eairn and the steejior slope 
of the liLlisitle, 15 11 iiently flrtt area of about 30 feet in diameter, of 
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circular ^hap^ partially marked oft' hy a Bcries of U]>right stones (fig. 2), 
These ri^ jibo\ e the present grouini level from a few inches to 2 feet. 
Many of the stones are now missing, and tliere i« some douht us tn what 
may have l>een the original shape of the setting. Some stones extending 
nnrrtlt and south form two lateral ami% and the cairn extends np towards 
them on either side ; hut m it runs out to the ground level here, it ia 
dithcnlt to define exaetly its limits. The impression eon\ eye*i is that 
the lateral arms form the upper limits of the earn* laterally, while 
IB thi* centre it is hollowed out into a bay, bounded by the stonea 
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arranged circuinferentially. If this were so, the arrangement would be 
similar to that observed in the horned cainis of the northern series. On 
marking out the diameter, however, to discover if the setting were 
semicircular or circular, I found one small stone arranged exactly on the 
circumference, and so placed that it may have formed a member of a 
circular setting. This single stone may be fortuitously placed, and I must 
leave the question open, remarking merely that every analogy points to a 
semicircular rather than a circular setting being the original structural 
plan. 

The outermost stone of the northern arm is placed with its axis in a 
line with the long axis of the cairn, and it seems likely that it may 
have represented one of a series of stones mapping out the outline of the 
cairn. I could not, however, determine the presence of any other 
members of such a series standing free, and 1 excavated both at the 
lower and northern lateral edges of the cairn, to ascertain whether there 
might have been a retaining wall or peripheral setting, but with negative 
results. Returning to the semicircular setting at the upper end of the 
cairn, the largest stones of the series, which are 2 feet 2 inches and 
3 feet 4 inches broad, and 1 foot 8 inches and 1 foot 4 inches thick, 
respectively, stand in the axial line of the cairn, and the space between 
them, 3 feet 5 inches across, forms, as will be explained later, a portal 
into a chamber which was found to oceupy the upper end of the 
cairn. 

Immediately behind this pair of stones is a somewhat conical stone 
on edge, which forms a kind of lintel to the portal. It is 5 feet 9^ 
inches long, 1 foot 10 inches thick, and 2 feet 2 inches deep. Resting 
against this, on its horizontal face, is an irregular block of schist, 5 feet 9 
inches long, by 5 feet 8 inches broad, and 1 foot 2 inches thick. It 
overlaps a second large flag of soft sandstone, 7 feet 2 inches long, by 5 feet 
2 inches broad, and 8 inches to 1 foot thick. This stone has been 
broken across, and the upper part has also been split longitudinally and 
its two lateral parts are tilted up, forming the supports of the first 
flag. This second flat; in turn overlaps, by 2 feet 6 inches, a large 
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irregular slab of granite which measures 6 feet long, by 6 feet broad, 
and is 1 foot 4 inches thick. These three slabs thus overlapping one 
another are exposed on the surface of the cairn, but from the fact that 
the cairn is higher below it is probable that they were at one time 
covered over — though it is certain that they cannot have been buried to 
any great depth. 

Such was the information which it was possible to gather before ex- 
cavation. I commenced the excavation by sinking a hole into the 
cairn beyond the granite slab. After clearing away the loose stones to 
the depth of 2 feet, a fiat sandstone slab was bared, a1x>ut a foot below 
the level of the granite slab. This was raised and removed. Below, we 
found loose earth and smaller stones, and when this was removed to a 
depth of 18 inches the upper edge of a sandstone flag, set transversely, 
was revealed and defined. It measured 2 feet 8 inches broad. Having 
ascertained that l>eyond this stone there was no structural arrangement, 
but only the loose stones of the cairn, tlie space was cleared to its upper 
side. Here it was discovered that there was a central trench-like space 
filled with loose earth and stones, and bounded on each side by carefully 
built walls of sandstone flags, sot horizontally and piled on top of one 
another. The upper tier of small flags projected considerably over the 
lower tiers ("fig. 4). The trench was now cleared, room to work being ob- 
tained by removing tlie projecting flaj^.s. At a deptli of about 4 feet it was 
found that the built structure ceased, and the walls were formed by large 
flags, such as have been described in all the denuded megalithic structures 
in Arran. An attempt was now made to work up under the large granite 
slab, but when the earth was taken away, being on the slope, it showed 
signs of sliding, and the attempt had to be abandoned. I had meantime 
removed the surface and earth opposite the portal, but it was imiK)S8ible 
to work in from that end, because the side stones quickly approached 
one another below the ground level, and there was barely room for a 
man to squeeze through the space. It was decided, therefore, to remove 
the roof by levering over the large slabs. When this was accomplished, 
they were found to rest on a series of sandstone slabs of irregular shape, 
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Ijut roughly rectftngular, and refttliing outwards fur varjing distances, 
from 2 feot to 4 feet. They were armugeJ likt^ the steps of a stair (fig, 
3), from the upper end mto the centra of the cairn. The interval left 
Isetween their mesial edges was only 18 inches. No progress coulil 
tlierefore be made till these ^vere m turn temovedj but when this was 
done it waa foimd that the walls of the cliamber were vertical, and it was 
jxjssible to clear it out in \U whok depth without furtlier diaturWnce. 
The trench was filled with earth and stones, some of large size ; and as 
the wash from the hill had run through it, the earth in the deeper parts 



Fig, 3* StN^tioaal Pl«n of Ch umber, Cam Bftii, 

had been t"onverte<l into t-f^uacious chiggy clay. This nmde the o]>era- 
tions verj' difficult, and rendered it impossible to riddle the material 
thrown out. At all levels charcoal in particles and ki-ger pieces was 
observed, and the >K>ttom of each compartment was covered by a charcoal 
layer of about 2 inches thick. I shall now describe the structural 
featuresi of the chiimber by aiil of the sectionnl and ground plans made 
on the spot (figs. 3, 4, 5). 

The whole cliaml>er from tlie ported to the end stone measures 1 8 feet 
S inches, and the general depth is alniut 9 feet. The upper 3 to 4 feet 
of the walls is forme^l of (lags and blocks of sandstone of varying si«o, 
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built after the fashion of a dry stone dyke, while the deeper part i» 
formed of very large flags of irregular shape and size, set on end or edge» 
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Fig, 4. Sectional ri«n of Cimmberi 
Cam Han* 



Fig. 5. Oroimd Plau of Chamber, 
Cam Hau. 



Of the^ there are four pairs set opposite to one another, and at or ahout 
their junctional points transvei^e septal slabs are plac^, dividing the 
chamber into four compartments in ita deeper part. The west end is- 
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closed by a tall slab 5 feet liigli, placed on end, while the upi>et com- 
|Aartment is cotuplet€<l l>elow the level of the portal by a low transverse 
«tone. It is not necessary to give the details of the meaaurementa of 
the conip<3nent stones* It will suffice ha say that the conn>artnieuts from 
the portal at the east end inwards measiireil — 

The 1st, 4 feet 8 in. by 2 feet 2 in, to 3 feet 8 in. 

„ 2nd, 4 ,, 4 „ by 3 „ 6 „ to 5 „ 

,. Zrd, 3 „ 10 ,, by 2 „ lU „ 

„ 4th, 3 „ 8 „ l>y 2 ,, 8 „ 




Fig, Sp View of the I'oital of the Chamber, Cam Ban. 

The longitudinal (lig, 3) and sectional (fig, 4) plana ahow that between 
the septal stonea and the roof there waa clear headroom of 4 feet at 
the lowestp to 6 feet at the hi ^'h est |M>int. 

Fig* G rr?present8 the eiit ranee to the chamber after the roof was re- 
movtHl. The left-himd stone h 2 feet 2 inches broad at the apex, by 1 
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f(>()t 8 inches tliick, but broadens rapidly to the base, which is 6 feet 6 
inches from the apex. The right stone is 3 feet 1 inch broad by 1 foot 
5 inches thick, and also broadens at its base. The space between the 
stones, whicli is 3 feet 5 inches al)<>ve, is thus much reduced below, and 
no pa.ssiige is po&sible save through the upper part. The bases of the 
stones are, further, 2 feet 6 inches above the floor of the chamber, so tlmt 
the access to it was very considerably raised alK)ve the floor level. 

( )wing to the wetness of the soil in the interior of the compartments, 
any osseous remains must long ago have been dissolved away. A frag- 
ment of burnt lx)ne was picked up, but it was impossilJe to say whether 
it was human l)one or not, and another unbunit fragment was probably 
from a human long Ixme. No lottery was seen, and the only possible 
relics of the builders found were a workeil piece of flint, and a flake of 
Corriegills pitchstone. 

Though the excavation was a blank as regards relics, it throws con- 
siderable light on the nature of these megalithic structures in Arran; but 
I shall postpone discussion on this point until I have described the other 
structures explored. 

II. "(tIANTS* (rRAVES," WhITIXG BaY. 

The megalithic structure known popularly by this name is the 
!ai*gest of the denuded structures of this class in Arran. It stands on 
a ridge 400 feet above the sea, overlo<jking the bay on the south, in a 
•commanding and rcmiantic situation (fig. 7). 

The cairn in which the structure must at one time have been embeiMed 
is now in great part removed, the base alone remaining. It rises 
about 2 feet above the general level of the flat terrace on which it rests, 
and is 98 feet in length by 60 feet in breadth. The megalithic structure 
is at the northern end, in the long axis of the cairn which runs N.N.K 
and 8.S.W. ('lose to the northern corners uf the cairn there are two 
standing stunes (fig. 8). The eastern stone is 5 feet broad and 1 foot 
3 inches thick ; it stands 4 feet above the ground, with its long axis 
•east and west. The western is smaller, •) f«'ct 6 indies l>road by 6 inches 
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thick, and 3 feet aliove the grtHiud. The long stxis is directed nortb 
kiid south. On ejieh m\e of the iiortli end of tlie megalilhic structure 
' there is a recumlient Jitoiiej the one nieaauring 5 feot by 4 feel 7 inches- 
anil the other 5 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 7 inchest. It is now iiujxtesible 
to say definitely what relaticm these four wtone^ may have liad to one 
finothe? Qrigiriallyf bat in the light of the Cam Bun setting, it is not nt 
all iniproUilflo thiit they may have l»een niembcjra of a series s^nch m 
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' (.tuiuiii' Uid^vi^s/' ^V lilting Btiy, fiom the SoutJi. 



10 found at that cairn. If thi» were so, they would have the same rela- 
tion to the ported of tlie megalrthie chamfjer. 

The megalith ie chamber itielf is 24 feet over all. At the north end 
it is bonnded by two atone^s which form a narrow jxirtal ; the eastern 
stone is G feet high, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and I foot thick ; the western, 
is 4 feet 4 inches broatl, and stands 4 feet & inches above tlie ground* 
The Interval between tljeir mesial edge^ is 18 Incliea, affording a Tery 
narrow entrance to the chand>er. Between these stones and the end of 
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the chamber proper there are two smaller stones wedged. This portal is 
16 feet from a line joining the two stones at the corners of the cairn. 

The chamber is opei) at the south end, and there is now no roof; 
but leaning against the western wall is a huge flag of irregular shape, 
measuring 7 feet in both diameters. There seems little doubt that this 
must have formed a roofing flag, but it is difficult to see how it could 
have been displaced, as it must weigh some tons. If, as seems to 
me probable, the chamber had, as at the Carn Ban, an upper section 
of smaller flags, it follows that when the cairn was demolished and 
the supports of these smaller stones were thereby removed, the 
weight of the large roofing flags would cause a collapse of the walling, 
and that this stone would naturally slide into the position which it 
now occupies. 

The lateral walls of the chamber (fig. 9) are formed of four pairs of 
very large and irregular blocks set on edge. Beginning at the south end, 
the first pair lie nearly parallel ; the east stone is 6 feet 6 inches broad, 

6 inches thick, and 4 feet 2 inches deep ; the west is 6 feet 7 inches long, 

7 inches thick, and 4 feet 7 inches deep. The space between them is 3 
feet 6 inches, narrowing to 3 feet 4 inches. The second pair overlaps 
the first on their outer sides ; the west block is the largest of the series, 
measuring 9 feet long, 2 feet thick at its base and 10 inches at its 
apex, and it stands 5 feet 4 inches alx)ve the floor ; the east member is 
7 feet 8 inches long, 9 inches thick, and is 4 feet deep. The ends of 
these stones are 2 feet 7 inches apart at the north ends, and diverge much 
from one another. In like manner, the third pair overlap the second. 
They measure — the east 9 feet long and 6 feet 2 deep, the west 6 feet 
long by 3 feet 4 inches deep. The fourth pair are narrower stones — the 
east 3 feet 4 inches broad, 1 foot 3 inches thick, and 6 feet 2 inches 
high; the west is 5 feet broad, 2 feet thick, and 6 feet 3 inches in 
height. I give these measurements in detail to show the massive char- 
acter of the stones forming the chamber — which deserves the term mega- 
Uthic more than any other of the Arran structures. The great irregularity 
in the height of the chamber walls is again specially to be noticed. 
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btciadest, to 2 feet 7 inchee at its narrowest- At thtj uortli end it is 
completeti by a slab 4 feet broatl, aiui standin^^ 2 feet 2 iiiL^hes jiIkjv^^ the 
floor, about 4 feet the rt* fore below the tops of the aide stoues* 

The soil in the trench was cleiired uut from the open end. There is 
ao doubt it had been previously disturbed to some degree, and it h not 
possible to apeak very definitely aa to the |iosition of the deposit This 
consisted of great quantities of burnt Ixme, nearly all in ^niall fragments, 
and along the bottoia there was a uharctjal layer. The IxintJi; were nio&t 
numerous in the spiice between the two southern pairs of lateral stones, 
and lay especially thick along the aiiles of the stones, but there was no 





Fi^. 10. Group of IfJAf-ahftped Arrow *heiMU fronj Chamber, "Gbiitij' Lriavtf», 



regular arrangement. Nothing whatever was found in the northern htdf 
of the trench, and I suspect that the effortsJi of previous diggers had T)een 
directed to that part of the chaml>er. In the riddlings of the soil 
llirown out, four arrow-heads and three large fiint knives or seraperfi 
were recovered, as well as fragments of pottery. 

The arrow^ieads are repi-esentcil in fig, 1 0. No. 1 is of liglit lirown 
Hint, is lertf^hajied, is 1^\ inches long, has a very long tapering jwint, and 
is finely worked and thin, Ko< 2, of ike same colour and general 
rharaeter, is 1 1% inchei^ long. No* 3 is more lozenge-sliaped, but is also 
thin and finely worked, tind of the same light brown fiiiit. No, i is 
_ d whitish clear flint; it is a broadish leaf-sliape, is lyV inches long, and 

^H VOL. i:cxvii. 4 
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is less finely worked. The flint knife represented in figiire 11 is 3 J 
inches long by If iiieUf^s brond, w made of light hrown flint, and is 
slightly concave, lieing worked all over the convex siirfiice. That repre- 
sented in fig. 12 m of the same coloured flint, is i^^ inches long aiid 
2|''^ inches broad; it i^ finely curved along !x)th edges, is flat, and with 
the longer edge more completely worked* The third specimen {fig. 13) 





Fig. 11. Flint Kttifo, 3| incliei 
long, fraiu Chamber, '* Gianta' 
Graves.*" 



Fig. 12. Flint Knife, 4^ iodiea long, 
from ChiinilH!r, *' Giants' Gmvea.*' 



is also of light brown fliutj is 3^ Indies long by 1|J iiiuhes broad, and 
shaped to a fine curve along one edge, but the greater imrt of the 
surface ha.s the natural *slcin* left untouched. 

It is very unfortunate that the fmgments of the jiottcry are ho small 
in size and few in numljer. One fragment, without decorative pattern, 
and made of dark coloured ware, shows the flat rim characteriatic of 
some Stone Age pottery, such m the uruB foruul at Achnacree chambered 
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cairn by Dr Angus Smith, and like that figured on page 107 of my 
previous memoir. 

•A second fragment of the rim of a vessel (fig. 14) shows a chevrony 
pattern of impressed lines, making a design round the rim very similar 
to that on a vessel from the Pyrenees represented in plate iii. (No. 2) of 
my previous paper. Another fragment (fig. 1 5) of the side of a vessel 
shows a pattern of parallel lines drawn ditigonally across each other over 
the surface ; while still a fourth jwrtion (fig. 16) of another vessel shows 




Fig. 18. Flint Knife, 3'i inches lou^', from Chamber, '* Giants* Graves." 

a design of lines of squarish impressions placed parallel to one another, 
as if made by the teeth of a coml>-like instrument. 

It is not possible to say what the shape of these vessels may have 
been. No portion of a rounded under surface was recovered, and one 
fragment was undoubtedly a iK)rtion of a vessel with a flat bottom. 

Thirty-three feet from the south end of the megalithic structure and 
23 feet from the south end of the cairn, there is a short cist (fig. 8), l^'ing 
open and rifled of its contents. It measures 5 feet long by 3 feet broad, the 
long axis lying north and south ; the east stone is a])sent, and the north 
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stone hm this peeuLmrity that it standi 2 feet 6 inches Iiigher than its 
coinpftnious, formiiig a headstone, as it were. The <leptli of the cist, 
wiitch contained only loose earthy is 2 feet 6 inches. Beyond this cist, and 
in a line with its west wall, is a stone 2 feet 4| inches long and standing 
I foot 9 inches high. A few feet east of this stone there is a sinall slab 
on edge, and another to tlie west, both wet with their lon^: asji^ east and 
west. Another large flag lies on its face to the south of the fist, I 
fiaused the simce under this to lie explored, in the hope tlu*t it might 
<!over a short cist, hut there wa« no structure underneath it. There is no 
very ohvious explanation for the disposition of these atones, hut it may lie 





Fig 14. (actuiil sixe). Fig. 15. (scale |). Fig. 16. (actual ai^e)* 

Fragments of Pottery ri*oin Ch amber ^ ** Giauts' Gravea." 

that those placed 'with tlieir axes in line with the breadth of the cairn, repre- 
sent survivors of a series niarking out the original outline of tlie cairn. 

Sixty feet south of the large uairn is a smaller one, which measures 
40 feet by 33. In this cairn there is a ruined and rifled cist. It is 
formed of several small flags placed serially. It is 8 feet long by 2 
broail, the Jong axis running east and west At the western end there 
is an upright fttone, standinf:,^ 4 feet idKive the ground. The east end is 
open. The narrow trench is not subdivided by septal stones, and 
contained only soil and stones, with no signa of charcoal or bones, and 
no relics were observed. 
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III. MoNAMORE Chamber. 
This structure stands on the high moor, about a mile to the south of 
the Monamore Bum. The ridge on tlie edge of which it is placed is 




Fig. 17. Oround Plan of Chamber, Mouaniore Glen, Lainlasli. 

400 feet above the sea, and forms the southern lip of the deep glen in 
which a small tributary of the ^fonamore Burn runs. 

It has been much disturbed by some previous excavations, and merits 
only a brief description, though it is important in respect of the evidence 
it shows of a portal leading into the chamber (fig. 17). The limits of 
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the cairn are now unrecognisable. Tlie megalithic structure is 14 feet 
in length, and its axis lies N.E. and S.W. It is formed of three pairs 
of lateral stones, and it is divided by septal sla]>s into three compart- 
ments. The northern end is in this case the closed end ; the southern 
is open. Here three upright stones remain as the possible survivors 
of a larger series. Two of them form the side posts of a portal The 
east stone stands 4 feet 4 inches above the level of the top of the side 
walls of the chamber ; it is 2 feet broad and 10 inches thick. The west 
stone is 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 6 inches thick, and is lower than its 
neighbour, bemg only 2 feet 8 inches higlier than the chamber. Three 
feet to the east is a tliird stone, 2 feet 6 inches broad, with its long 
axis standing in line with tlie two portal stones. 

The height at which these stones stand above the chamber itself, 
the fact tliat tlie structure is i)laced on the edge of a ridge, with a flat 
surface in front of the portal, may suggest that in all probability the 
chamber was originally such a one as explored in the Cam Ban. If 
this were the case it must be concluded that all the superstructure has 
been removed, and only the deeper megalithic portion of the chamber left. 

The soil thrown out was carefully riddled, but only a few fragments 
of pottery, and some chips of Corriegills pit<ihstone, were recovered in 
the way of relics. 

The fragments of pottery are composed of dark ware, and show no 
decorative design. They are too small to jiermit of an opinion as to what 
may have been the shape of the vessel. 

In the glen of the Monamore Burn a cairn is marked on the 6-inch 
map, close to an old sheepfold, a short distance above the mill. It 
is now practically obliterated, only a slight elevation marking the spot. 
There is nothing to show what may have been its nature, and no 
cist or megalithic structure now remains. 

IV. Glknkickard Cists, Glen Cloy. 

This megalithic structure stands close to the cottage called Gleu- 
rickard, on the open moor above Kihnichael House. It has been a 
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playground for generations of chil- 
dren, and, I was informed, has been 
dug into and disturbed more than 
once. I contented myself, there- 
fore, with measuring and planning 
it (iig. 18). 

The constituent slabs are consider- 
ably smaller than in most of the 
other structures of the class in 
Arran, corresponding more closely 
to the Torlin structure than to any 
other. The lateral slabs are, more- 
over, nearly on tlie same level, and 
the whole is rather a series of cists 
than a chamber. It measures nearly 
20 feet over all, and its long axis 
runs nearly due north an<l south. 
At the south end are two small 
transverse stones, 2 feet and 2 feet 
9 respectively, with a space of 7 
inches only between their mesial 
edges — so that they cannot rej>re- 
sent a portal. The ground plan 
shows the arrangement of the stones 
now standing alwve the present 
ground level; from this it will be 
clear that, though much disturl>ed, 
the structure has had the same 
general plan as the other structures 
described. The compartments are, 
however, smaller, the breadth of the 
third from the south end being <jnly 
2 feet wide by 3 feet 10 inches 




U 



n 



Fig. 18. (iround Plan of Ciats at 
Gleiirickard, Glencloy. 
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long. The gap of 2 feet 6 inches between this and the next cist to tlie 
north is difficult to explain. There is no sign of any intervening stones 
now present. Ten feet to the north, and set at a different angle, is 
another cist, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide. It has more the api)earance 
of a sh(»rt cist, but it is not carefully constnicted, and the stones are not 
exactly on the same level, and there is nothing in the proportion of the 
stones to distinguish it from the cists of the main series considered 
sepanitely. In the ruined stat<j of the stnicture it is impossible to give 
an (»pini(>n as to it<« true nature, but it rather api>ears to me that in it we 
must see some secondary modification of the original tyi>e of segmented 
chanilM'i'. 

On the inoor l>etwecn (lien Cloy and (rlen I-Kig a Bheith, half a mile 
due east of tlie cists just «lescril)ed, a cairn called "Cam Ban" is marked 
both on tlie G-incli and 1-inch maps. It has now been entirely 
removed, thr sit*' l>eing marked only })y a slight idevation, with some 
scattered stones on the ground level. 

V. M<>NY<nnL Caiux and Cists. 

This cairn stamls at the mouth of (Hen Suidlie, near Monyquil farm. 
It has l»e<'n largely removed in the reclaiming of th(^ land round it, and 
now only on*' sitle remains (fig. 19). It measures 100 feet over all, 
with its I(.ng axis plaefd r<»ughly east and west. The southern edge 
is straight and stands abnut 3 feet alnjve the genend level of the 
fielil : tin' n«»rth eilg(? has been encniached (in, ami runs out in irregular 
fashi«>n «>n to the grouml level. The broadest jiart is now alx)ut 43 
feet. 

TIk' special featun? i»f the cairn which attracts attention is the 
arrangement at tin- N.K. and N.W. corners of a setting of stones as if to 
mark out the bonndaries of the cairn (Hg. 20). The corner stones are 
slab-like blocks, set rectangularly. The eastern limit of the cairn is 
marked by a line of similar slabs, but no such line now marks, the 
western end. The s(»uth edge shows along a rather irregidar line, and 
])laced at irregular intervals a series of large bloeks, which marks off 



^^^^^^v ^^^^^^Hr^ ^' ^^^^^ ^^^ stones^ but 


^ 


^^^^^^^^F 13 a lat^e standing stone, 
^^^^^^^^B , - hritnd, Rnd 1 foot 8 inche.'^ 


J 
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^^m^ 19, View of Caini and Staniling 8t(jjiG lit Monytiuil, [11 

^K-.. If we suppiise thiit tht? <.^airn was originally 60 feet broadj 
Hi. i(*> of the same size 31s the Cam Bau in Kihuory Water and the 
^ki at Whiting Bay, the original dif?tance of thie stone from the cairn 
■^.14 1 .-,, ijge^ somewhere about 60 feet- Now 50 feet fcfi tlie west 
K^- i> ia a large sk*ne of much the same shape lying on itii face. 
^HBoxc^ 9 faH by 4 feet 6 inches, I made an opening in the ground 
^^^K>^ ' ' ' Ixmeath it, and as> I found no cist I inclined to the 
^^^^^ lu:- :..- ! fallen Stone, possibly a second of a larger series, of 
^^^^ll^gje upright pillar is the only survivor. 


J 
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long. The gap of 2 feet 6 inched between this and the next cis: 
north is difficult to explain. There is no sign of any intervenin. 
now present. Ten feet to the north, and set at a different a- 
another cist, 3 feet long ]>y 2 feet \vide. It has more tiie a] ^\ 
of a short cist, hut it is not carefully constructed, and ihe stone 
exactly on the same level, and there is nothing in the proportif 
stones to distinguish it from the cists of the main series r< 
separately. In the ruined state of the structure it is impossil' 
an opinion ns to its tnie nature, but it rather appears to me th.i 
must see s<jme secondary modification of the original type of - 
chaml)or. 

On the moor between (jlen Cloy and Glen Lag a ^eith, In 
due east of the cists just descri])ed, a cairn called ''Gam Ban" 
]>oth on the 6-inch and 1-inch maps. It has now been 
removed, th*^ site l>eing marked only by a slight elevalim, ' 
scattered st()nes on the ground level. 



V. MoNYQUiL Cairn am* Crsm 

This ciiiru stan^ls at the mouth of Glen Suidhtt, u«^ ^J' 
It has l)eeu largely removed in the reclaimitig of ibi» l<irn< 
now only one side remains (fig. 19), It TiJoa§Utea lOO 
with its long axis placed roughly east and wi^L Tbv 
is straight and stands al)out 3 feet aboY(^ tht« giniiffr^t 
field ; the north edge has l)een encroached tiu^ trnd \mu ' 
fashi(»n mi to the ground level. The broa^ 
feet. 

The special feature of the cairn whicTi 
arrangement at the N.E. and N.W. comers of a r*» r 
mark out the ])0undarie8 of the cairn (fig, 20)* i 
slab-like ]>locks, set rectangularly. The eastern 
marked by a line of similar slalw, but nti iimh 
western end. The south edge shows along u mti. 
placed at irivgular intervals a series of lai r '^. I, 
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The excavation of this cairn was disappointing. Near the west end 
there are a number of large flags, arranged without order or symmetry, 
which I believe are stones thrown down here when the northern part of 
the cairn was demolished. At the east end there are the ruined remains 
of a series of cists, only one of which is now entire. It is 5 feet 5 inches 
long, by 2 feet to 2 feet 5 inches broad. The lateral stones are 5 feet 
long ; the end stones are 2 feet and 2 feet 5 inches. The west stands 4 
feet high from the bottom of the cist, the east only 2 feet 8 inches. 
The lateral stones are also unequal in height, the soutli being 4 feet 3 inches 
from its lower edge, the north only 3 feet. The unequal heights of the 
stones distinguish this from a single short cist, and to the east there are some 
displaced slabs which are the remains of a series in that direction. I 
take it thei-efore that this is an example of the segmented structure 
described in so many other cases, but none of the component slabs are 
massive like those of the *Miiants* Graves" at Whiting Bay or the 
structure at Tormore. 

No relics of any sort were recovered. 



The excavations which 1 have detailed al)ove are relatively poor in 
results as far as relics are concerned ; and in the matter of human 
remains, the recovery of which was my primary motive, they are a com- 
plete blank ; but the increase in knowledge of structural detail they 
have afforded is of much importance. Many features described in my 
last paper get now a satisfactory explanation, and we are in a position to 
realise what the original condition of this interesting series of monuments 
may have been. Before gathering together the data 1 must again refer 
to the Argyleshire examples. 

A brief visit to Ford during the summer gave me an opportunity of 
visiting the cairns near Kilmartin at Largie and Kilchoan. These 
two structures, though similar in general ])lan, })resent certain features 
of Siflference in the roof construction. 

The Largie cairn contains a chamber (fig. 21) to which there is no 
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|»as3age of npj>roach ; access to the chamber is obtained by a low portal 
3 to 4 feet iibove the level of the floor. This portal is seen in tiie 
photograph from the inside, through a blank in the son th- west wall of 
the chamljer* It is bonnded by two upright atones. Tlie south end is 
closed by a tall upright stone corresponding to the whole depth of 
the chamber. Its upper i>art is seen in the photograph, wliich m 



Fig. 21. View (if Cimmber at Largie F*rnn Kilmftrtm, Ari^yieahire, 
from the South. 



a view from the soutk Hie roof its formed of six lar^^e shiljis of 
irregular shape, which rest on the upper edges of the lateral stones. 
Some of these are of sufficient lieight to reach from floor to roof, 
others are smaller blocks placed on edge, one akive the other, while 
in other places the wall is formed solely of smaller flat ftlal>s, placed 
horizontally and piled upon one another till the requisite height is reacKed. 
This feature is well seen in the photograplL The chamber is subdivided 
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f *lil» *ot on edge, into four eotupArtiueu^ m thftt tlio gtouml plan 
(ifii^ritical with the Ariaii structures. 

Th«j top sides of the septal slabs are placed from 6 to 6 ffut Mmv 
the nxifinj^ skliiS, The walls do not coiiverj^e towaiHls the n><>f ; tin* 
rxMtiiut^ sltibs reat on the liiterul stones %vheu thes* i^xti'iul tliy what«9 
*lcptli of the chamber, and in the intervals between thes«, on the pilt!« 
of liorixontal blocks, wliiclj do not oveHitp one rtmrtiu'r ati in tnu^ 
cbainlier vaulting. 






■^"^ 



«.-J! 



Fig. 22. View of Megtilithic Structure at Kilcboftii^ nenr Kilmirtb, Argyliditrd, 



The Kilcluian stmuture (fig. 22) fonim an int*! testing uuu tniBt to the 
jMgpe chaniiier. It is built of irregular thtg«, pbiced oppoaitfT one 
iiiolli«r in series, and the Intervening trenchdike space is subdivided 
% eeprtal slabB into compartments. These septal slabs are utily 
^B^lrtij lower than the lateral stones, and thus, if the roof wertj alwumt, 
die afipearance would be that of a series of ciats pkced end to end, 
f is formed of large flaj^ittones, wliich are sup|xirte^l on fltont?s placed 
|. those of the structure itself. Little headroom i-^i left below the 
Jiie apace was probably sufficient to penait of entrance from 
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one end. It is further possible that, as originally built, there may have 
been some building of smaller stones to complete the walls. 

Returning to the Arran structures, it is obvious that when the roof 
has been destroyed and the megalith ic structure stands denuded, it is 
not possible to tell which method of roofing had been adopted; but 
it seems highly probable that the majority of the structures described 
in my former paper, and certain of these described in this, may have 
had an upj)er section of small flags piled or built up on one another to 
support the roof. 

The Largie chaml)er differs from that in the Cam Ban only in one 
respect — that the building with smaller slabs placed horizontally is em- 
ployed only in certain parts of the walls to bring them up to the level 
of certain tall stones which reach from floor to roof. 

The Clachaig chamber, again, is closely akin to the Largie chamber 
in this respect, and in my last paper I referred to the possibility that 
there had been some kind of built roofing structure, on account of the 
large number of small slabs that were found within it. At Tormore cists 
tliere lie beside the chamber two large flagstones, and I referred to the 
ditiiculty of understanding h<>w they could have rested on the tops of 
the unequal lateral blocks, and I suggested that accessory struts for 
their support, as at Kilchonn, may have l)een present. It seems to 
me now more probable that the structure represents merely the deeper 
part of the Kihnory chamber. 

Close to the Sliddery cists there is a standing sUme which last year 
I was unable to account for. It now seems ])robable that it may be 
the survivor of a crescentic setting ; and the upright stone placed at the 
northern end of the series of cists is doubtless the survivor of a pair of 
stones bounding the portal into tlie chamber. 

There is some doubt as to whether or not the cairns had their outline 
marked out by a setting of flags like those of the northern series of 
chambered cairns, but the disposition of the small flags round the cairn 
at Mon3'(iuil, and also at the Carn Ban and Giants* Graves, suggest that 
some such arrangement originally prevailed in all. 
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through a low portal placed some distance above the floor, and before 
the portal is a space bounded by a semicircular setting of upright 
stones. The chamber itself is invariably in part megalithic, and sub- 
divided into compartments by complete septa placed opposite the ends 
of each pair of lateral stones.^ 

The hypothesis that the cists may have been built in series as each 
became filled up, in the cases where the septal stones are on the same 
level as the lateral stones, is untenable in the light of the new observa- 
tions, and there is no doubt that each of the megalithic structures was 
an elal)orate sepulchral vault covered by a roof, which permitted access 
from time to time through a narrow entrance, and that it was covered 
in by a cairn of such a size as made the whole a stupendous monument, 
when it is considered how limited were the means at the disposal of 
these early people. 

The character of the implements found during this series of explora- 
tions fully bears out tlio conclusions drawn from earlier work. The 
Hint arrow-i>oints are of the same leaf-shaped type ; the large knives or 
scrapers, of the same material, are similar in their characters to those found 
on the other sites. No implements or ol)jects of metal were discovered. 
At the Giants' (craves. Whiting Bay, a small oval piece of metal, probably 
silver, was picked up, smooth on one surface and with two ridges on the 
other. It is not like any modern object siive possibly a sleeve-link, and 
as it occurred in a disturbed deposit, there is nothing to prove that it 
is ancient. In every situation save Monyquil, tiakes or fragments of the 
greenish mineral identitied avS Corriegills pitchstone were found, and 
similar flakes were found in the Tonnore cists last year. The regular 
occurrence of these in the deposits is curious. No implement or object 
made of this mineral luis been seen, yet these broken fragments or 
flakes can hardly be regarded as stones occurring incidentally in the soil. 

The pottery found is in such minute fragments that little can be 

^ A cairn with a chamber having in some respects a strong resemblance to the 
Arran type of structure is illustrated in Archaologia, vol. xv. (1806). It stood at 
Anna Clough, Mullen, in the parish of Kilstevy, Ireland. 
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rfgwcliiig the class of vessel to which the pieces belonged. 
f Ih* pieces found at Whiting Bay belong unquestionably to the 
[ *ffmAVi\ foLiiid on various Neolithic sites. They are composed of 
► dark ware, and have the broad flat rim characteristic of certain 
Bple# of Stone Age pottery. There being no part of the bowl of a 
, It cannot be determined for certain whether they were rounded in 
|lh>ttom or not. Fragments of one vessel show that it had possessed 
Hi liase, but there are too few pieces to permit of its reconstruction ; 
find m the site was much disturbed, it cannot be confidently stated 
[lliiii it belonged to the primary interment.^ 

It is not part oi my purpose to give a complete survey of the Arran 
ll^ms, but I hate visited, and I believe identified, all the sites of cairns 
I xu&rked on the 6 -inch map, a ad have now described all those of the 
alithic chambered class which I know to exist in such a state of 
ervation as to make a description possible. I may, in conclusion, 
r briefly to three cairns marked on the map at the mouth of Sannox 
GletL One is on the ridfje al>ove the " Rocking Stone," to the south of 
the glen. It is now eiitirely mined, and there are exposed three rather 
ruddy built but apparently short cists, which have long ago been rifled 
and broken down. They are arranged in line with one another, but lie 
^reral feet apart, and do not fall into the class which I have described 
ftbove, In the mouth of the Glen, on the edge of the old sea-beach 
terrace, ia the base of a large cairn of stones which has been encroached 
ill round by the ploughed land. No megalithic structure exists, 
no cist iis exposed. It is possible that all the stones of a chamber 
imY% been removed to the neighbouring dikes, or it may be that some- 

^ In » f«por publisibeii ia Tht; Reliquary ^ vol. ii., 1896, to which my attention 
HTM dmwn «fter my loat paper \^as in print, Mr Hagh W. Yoang described frag- 
menti of pottery fotmd nt Roseisle which in shape and ornamentation correspond 
lin cxdiiipli^ of the K&:ilithic pottery therein referred to. They were 
ug tv'itl] KtoQe implements, and among wood ash and charcoal, in two 
brie pite," placed 16 iucb^a apart from one another. The pits were 5 feet 
st tli^ top and nearly 6 feet deep, were "lined with stones" and 
pparently with rwij^h stones." It is possible that these ** pits " may 
I remains ^1 a ^* aagmented structure *' such as I have described. 

5 
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where under the base a short cist may lie concealed. I judged that the 
prospects of finding such a cist undisturbed were so small, that the 
labour of turning over the whole area was not justified. 

The third cairn in this district is placed on the north bank of the 
North Sannox Water, close to its mouth, and a short distance from the 
shore. It is a considerable mass of stones, standing 2 to 3 feet aboTe 
the general ground level, nearly circular in shape, and about 20 to 30 
feet in diameter. It seemed worth while to turn this cairn oyer, but 
as the weather broke down and stopped our work, I was unable to 
accomplish it. 

Circle at Aucheleffan, Kilmory Water. 

On the moor above the farmhouse of Aucheleffan, 5 miles up the 
Kilmory Water from Lagg, there is a perfect little circle (fig, 23), 
consisting of four stones set exactly in the cardinal points of the compass. 
The stones are fairly regular, rectangular pillars of granite. The north 
stone is 3 feet 6 inches T)road, 1 foot 10 inches thick, and stands 3 
feet 8 inches above the ground ; the south stone is smaller, 2 feet broad 
(14 inches thick) and 2 feet 6 inches high; the west stone is 2 feet 
broad, 1 foot 4 inches thick, and 3 feet 6 inches above the ground; 
the east stone is 2 feet 4 inches broad, 1 foot 7 inches thick, and stands 
3 feet 4 inches above the ground. The area bounded by the standing 
stones is 16 feet in diameter. 

As there was no record and no tradition of the circle having ever 
been opened, I spent a forenoon in digging within it. A hole sunk in 
the central point, to the hard undisturbed till, revealed no sign of a 
central cist. Four trenches were then cut from the central excavation 
to the bases of the pillars, but absolutely nothing was revealed. There 
were several large boulders in the soil. This was loose, and easily dug 
for 2 to 3 feet deep, but below that it was very hard to move the sub- 
soil, which had obviously never been disturbed. Our trenches were fully 
a foot deeper than the bases of the stones, which were embedded to tlie 
depth of about 2 feet, so that their whole height was approximately 
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5 feet. If tbia circle is not sepulchral. It is exceptional to the rule 
in Arran* I mw no other ?;tones in the neighbourliood to indicate that 




Fi^* -3. Small Circle ibovt' AuehL'k4liiu^ tCiluiciiy Wattr, ArratJ, 

it belonged to some lar^'er j*tructure. Its nature and imrpose mtist 
therefore remam a riddle^ unless indeed it be that one of the intervals 
between our trenches, in which I satisfied myself there was no cist, con- 
tained a cinerary urn wbieh we w<ire unfortunate enough to miss. 
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Monday, I2th January 1903. 
EGBERT MUNEO, M. A., M.D., LLD., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 

Fellows : — 

Walter B. Harris, Tangier, Morocco. 
John Scott, W.S., 13 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Miss BoRTHWiCK, Langholm. 

A Bronze Mortar, 3| inches high and ii inches diameter at the mouth, 
having a flat circular footstand 3J inches in diameter, found in an 
earthwork on Milne Holm farm, Langholm. 




Fig. i. Bead of Blue Vitreous Paste, with spiial ornamentation, 
from Aniabost, Coll. 

(2) By J. M. HowDEN, F.S.A. Scot. 

Bead of blue vitreous paste, 1 inch in diameter, with bosses of white 
spirals at re<;;ular intervals round the circumference (fig. 1), found at 
Arnabost, in the island of Coll. This bead is specially interesting, as 
being the only one of its kind hitherto found in Scotland. One of this 
type is described as having been found in connection with a very 
singular burial of part of a human lx)dy (only consisting of the pelvis 
and legs to the ankles, but with no traces of the feet or of the upper 
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part of the body) in a wooden coffin in the Gallo-Helvetian cemetery of 
Vevey^ in Switzerland. With this singular interment there were 
found placed on the right side of the pelvis two fibulae of iron, of early 
La T^ne type, a bead of amber, and a bead of blue vitreous paste, 
similar to this one. Beads of somewhat similar form have also been 
found with other interments of Early Iron Age in Switzerland ; and 
others, not much differing from those, have occurred in the lake 
dweUings of the Bronze Age. 

(3) By Bannatyne Macleod, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 

Cuddapah, Madras Presidency, India. 

Eight Quartzite Implements of palaeolithic type, found on the surface 
in the valley of the Pennair river, Madras Presidency. 

(4) By C. R. B. M'Gilchbist, F.S.A. Scot. 

Birkhill : A Reminiscence. By a Liverpool Merchant. 8vo. 1899. 

(5) By the Scx:iety, through James Barron, F.S.A. Scot. 

Transactions of the Inverness Scientific Society and Field Club. 
Vol. V. 1895-99. 

(6) By Charles W. Dymond, Hon. F.S.A. Scot. 

Worlebury: An ancient Stronghold in Somerset. Second Edition. 
4to. 1902. 

(7) By Professor A. R. Simpson, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
Antiquity Canariennes, par Sabin Berthelot. 4to. Paris, 1879. 
Two Photos of a Cottage at Cawdor, Nairn, showing a Bogle, which 

is shifted to the other side of the door every night by the occupant, for 
superstitious reasons. 

^ Anzieffer/Ur Schwf.izerisehe AlterthumskundCy Band iv. (1902-3), Le Cimeti^re 
Oaaio-Helv^te de Vevey, p. 23. 
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(8) By the Authors. 

A Trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By Dr H. M. Miller and 
Di NV. H. Furness, Philadelphia. 

(9) By the Master of tbe Rolls. 

('rtlwidnr of State Papers, Domestic, 1st March to Slat October 1673. 
('Hloadai of State Papers, Colonial, 1689-92. Year Books, Edward 
111., Year xviii. Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1577-78. 
UHltiudur of the Patent Rolls, Ed\ranl III., 1343-45. 

(10) By (fKoROE F. Black, l\iblio Library, New York. 

i>tUuiiil l.'tttaloKue of the Tower Armoriei^ By John Hewitt, 1859. 
Photo^raph.H of the Rosehill Collection. 

Thijju wtsio also exhihiteil :— 

(I) \\y th« Right HoiL Lorp Ijlminc.tv^s, F.S.A. Scl»u 

riiiiuaiy I I'll (Kg. 2), with i:.< vvnier.:;^ woMiily discoTered at 
Uu*»iM»it«'ii. TUii urn was found r.tivAr :hip ^urfjww, {4and with its 
III .iiLh dowiiwiirdi* over the heap v^i K:r.:: Ivr.e*. I: is of tlie common 
• iiii.tmy typis with an overhAK*:::;*: V.u:* A::d $«i=tds 13 indies high, 
iU' 'lii*m*^Uii iMTOrtH the mouih K;::^ 11 ::>:h^ ih^ oee vmy and lOJ tbe 
•tin. I 'Ihu hp i« U;velle.l :owjkr.;< ;ht* ir.vrt.c ashi » miifntrwl bj 
M »i.ni«l I.I itiK^'ig oriiarijen: r-ir-^iuc r.i;:..: :hf :;r:u::if««i« %«i ^e inner 
.ui I »i|iviilh"l •«d*i of the lir. T>,t .*x ;'r^A:'^-r^ V.- i? vYwrnented br 
M IvMi'l "f p,nall<-J iine-j of ir:iy':fxs<c:c-w*K a* .* a :w':s5«i.i <ced. owsii^ 
i.T li "Mhh "lilMjiK-ly, A*; i5 :■ r;.v"v:' ..'j'fv.^f'v<^i:w. «frttL>w Vswcen tbe 
..Mi**Hi^{4 '\U^^ Und L* '.-v.-.txl . ;» i v.,»jr^'-.fc: 1-^ :f tbit sum 
..hoiiiM^ iiMiiiiiig horiz-.r^tAll; r --l : .' . -;.v \-f-.>_ j^sj^ ^zaier iht 
li|., >m\ h.y uhoth^ir Ainiili: lii-t. • > - - ' ;v- -.ij^iul ;r ^<e OTVfv 

lviiii}iUM pHit. r;ndf:rr.ea::: "J.'. > - •« .- v >■ ,- ^..^^ :cTiii3X«iad 
..in.dini.V, hui with two r.^zi^ :-^ . / A: ±*i i.-*« 

,.jlm» ,.f {Uis collar there i^ i ^1 ^ ' . > ' :.m I wr p« 
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of the vessel m (iower-pot-sliaped and u noma men teiL The lx»ttoin seema 
to h&T6 been about 4^ inches in diameter^ but part of the Aat liottiom 
and of the lower portion of one side were broken away at the time of ite 
discovery. The burnt bones, whkh were covered by the urn qb it stood 
on it« mouth, were sent to Dr T. IL Bryce, F.S.A. Scot., who rejKirted 
that they belonged to the skeleton of an adult iiidi vidua! of delicate 
proportions, probably a woman* 




Fig. 2. Oineravy Um fnund »t Liuiiiagton- (|.) 

(2) By LU0OVIC M*k Man*v, FS.A. Scot. 
Bronze Plaque of hexagonal form, but with two of the sides curved 
inwards, and the whole surface finely ornamented with interlaced work, 
found in Stoneykirk pariah, Wigtownshire. The plaque (fig* 3) 
measures IJ inches in length by IJ inches in breadth, having a Ijoss in 
the centre, and being divided into four quadrants by two bands, each 
about ^ inch in width, traversing the middle of its length and breadth. 
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I. 

-A.1I ACCOUNT OF A CHAMBERED CAIRN AND CREMATION CISTS AT 
TAVERSOE TUICK, NEAR TRUMLAND HOUSE. IN THE ISLAND 
OF ROUSAY, ORKNEY, EXCAVATED BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
TRAILL BURROUGHS. C.R, OF ROUSAY, IN 1898. By Sir WILLIAM 
TURNER, K.C.B., LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. Scot. 

In the month of May 1898 I received from Lieutenant-General Traill 
Burroughs, C.B., of Rousay, Orkney, a box containing some human bones 
and other objects which had been obtained whilst excavating a mound 
on his property of Rousay. From letters which General Burroughs 
has written to me, and from sketches made by himself and Mtb 
Traill Burrouglis, I have compiled the following description. 

The mound is situated on Flagstaff Hill, near his residence, Trumland 
House, and is known by the local name of Taversoe Tuick. It was 
about 4^ feet above the natural lie of the ground on its lower or 
southern side, and about 2 feet on the northern or upper side. It 
was circular at the base and had a diameter of about 30 feet. The 
surface was overgrown with heather, but with grass at the apex, and the 
bulk of the mound was composed of loose stones and earth. 

The excavations were begun in order to make a summer-seat on the 
mound to face the south, which commands a fine prospect, and to be 
protected from the north and east. With this object a wedge-shaped 
block was cut out of the south aspect of the mound, and as that did 
not suffice for the purpose required, the excavation was carried further 
into the mound at the apex of the wedge, iu the form of a semicircle. 
A rough stone wall was exposed near the north face of the mound, about 
a foot below the surface. It was built of flat stones placed horizontally, 
with an upright flat stone at each end, and the ends were 4 feet apart. 
The stone to the west was 33 inches in height and entirely concealed in 
the mound; that to the east was 41 inches iu height, and its upper end 
projected into the grassy covering of the mound for a few inches, but 
it did not attract attention until its continuity with the concealed part 
of the stone was observed. 
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The excavation was then continued to the immediate south of this 
wall, when three stone cists in close proximity to each other and to the 
stone wall were exposed. One of the cists was situated at the foot of 
the tallest upright stone. Unfortunately they had been broken by the 
workmen before General Burroughs saw them, so that their exact 
dimensions cannot be given. The cists are described as " small,*' and not 
more than from 1^ to 2 feet in length and breadth, but the length rather 
exceeded the breadth. They were constructed of undressed flat stones, 
and the cover-stones were about one inch and a half thick. They con- 
tained fragments of whitened bones, which General Burroughs is inclined 
to think had been contained in urns lodged in the cists.. The cists had 
been built on a layer of earth about a foot thick ; when this was 
removed, the stone roof o.f an underground chamber was exposed 4 feet 
3 inches below the surface of the ground. The two upright stones and 
the foundations of the wall discovered earlier in the excavation rested 
on the roof of this chamber at its northern end. As the excavation 
proceeded this chamber was more fully exposed. Its roof was formed 
of five large lintel stones, the long axes of which ran north and south. 
They rested on the end and side walls, and varied in length, as far as 
\dsible, from 4 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 2 inches, and in breadth from 2 
feet 1 inch to 3 feet. The middle stone was broken ; the two on the 
east side were entire ; of the two westmost stones, one was cracked in 
two, the other crumbled into flakes and had to be removed- The stones 
forming the roof were massive flags, which varied in thickness from 3 
to 10 or 11 inches. 

The chamber itself (fig. 1 ) consisted of a central part and four recesses 
or alcoves — two at the north end, one at the east, and another at the 
west — and the flagstones just referred to roofed in both the body of the 
chamber and the recesses. The interior measurements of the entire 
chamber with its recesses were 12 feet in length, 5 feet 4 inches in 
width, and 4 feet 8 inches in height. The eastern recess was 4 feet 2 
inches long by 2 feet 4 inches in width, and 2 feet 1 1 inches in height ; 
that at the north-east was 3 feet in length by 2 feet 4 inches in breadth^ 
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by 3 feet 5 inches iu height ; that at the north-west was 3 feet 6 inches 
in length by 1 foot 11 inches in breadth, by 3 feet 10 inches in height -, 



s greet 




Fig. 1. Groand Plan of the Chamber in the Chambered Cairn 
at Taversoe Tuick, Rousay. 

•nd that at the west was 3 feet 7 inches in length by 3 feet in breadth, 
^ 4 feet in height. Each recess approximated in outline to a semicircle. 
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was found, and not far from it a flake of flint, triangular in shape, which 
might have been used as a scraper. Somewhat further away from the 
barrier numerous broken portions of urns were seen on the floor of 
the passage, mixed with earth, black mud, and fragments of bone. 

As the small cists found superjacent to the roof of the chamber had 
been broken by the workmen, and their contents in great measure 
scattered about before they were seen by General Burroughs, their 
exact condition before they were disturbed cannot, unfortunately, be 
stated in greater detail than has already been given. The specimens 
sent to me for examination were collected from at least two of the 
three cists, and in large part consisted of numerous fragments of bone, 
which from their greyish-white appearance, with, in some specimens, 
blackening of the cancellated tissue, and less frequently of the compact 
shell of the bone, had obviously been incinerated. Sometimes they were 
contorted, and had cracks extending into their substance. When struck, 
they had a metallic ring and were almost devoid of animal matter. As 
a rule, the fragments were so small as to make it impossible to state 
in most cases which bones of the skeleton they had been parts of, 
though many of them were, without any doubt, from the long bones 
of the limbs; two specimens were, from their size and markings, 
obviously sections of the thigh-bones, two others were parts of ribe, 
another was a portion of a vertebra, several flat fragments had belonged 
to bones of the head, and the terminal phalanx of one of the fingers 
was also fairly well preserved. They were undoubtedly human bones 
from an adult, or possibly more than one full-grown person. A fragment 
of the dentary border of an upper jaw-bone was also recognised, which, 
from the small size of the alveoli for. the lodgment of the fangs of the 
teeth, was apparently that of a child. 

Many of the fragments of bone were attached to or even embedded in 
nodular masses of hard vitrified slag, the surface of which not unfre- 
quently was smooth and iridescent. Some of the nodules were broken 
across and found to be hollow in the interior, as if from the presence of 
air cavities. From their appearance one was led to think that during 
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the cremation of the bodies, so intense a heat had been generated that a 
slag had been produced, which had in many instances fused with the 
bones. Through the courtesy of Dr Leonard Dobbin, of the Chemical 
Laboratory in the University, an analysis of the slag has been made. 
It consisted of aluminium, calcium, magnesium, with small quantities of 
iron and potassium, and the salt radicals of phosphoric and silicic acids. 
As it required a bright yellowish heat to fuse the slag, it had obviously 
been originally produced at a high temperature. 

Numerous fragments of broken pottery were mingled with the bones, 
80 that the opinion formed by General Burroughs, that each cist had con- 
tained an urn, was without doubt correct. There can, I think, be little 
question that after cremation the incinerated bones had l)een deposited 
in an urn, which had been placed mouth downwards on a flat stone on 
the earthen floor of a cist of a size about suiticient to accommodate it. 
These cists were therefore cremation cists, and quite different in character 
from the short cists so frequently found in Scotland, in which an uncre- 
mated body had been buried in the bent posture. The urns had been 
broken into such small fragments that a restoration was impossible. The 
paste was unglazed and of a modenitely coarse texture, and the outer 
surface was a light brick colour. Even the small fragments were pro- 
portionately heavy, so that there was probably a considerable percentage 
of iron in the clay which had been used to form the urn. I did not see 
incised lines on any of the fragments from the cremation cists. 

In addition to the remains obtained from the cremation cists, General 
Burroughs forwarded to me objects lying in the underground chamber 
and the passage leading out of it. 

As stated in the previous description, unburnt human skeletons were 
found in the chamber, one of which was bent upon itself, so that the 
chamber had obviously been used as a place of sepulture for unburnt 
bodies. It is greatly to be regretted that the bones which I received 
were so much broken, and the fragments, as a rule, were so small that 
it was impossible to reconstruct either the long bones or a skull. Frag- 
ments of at least five adult femora were recognised, which represented three 
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Figa. 3, 4, Fraj^ients of Potteiy from tlie t>a4sage into the Cbamlier of the Cairn 

at Tiivers(ie Tuick, RoHsay. From Dmitings by Mrs Traill Burroughs. 
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(see fig. 3a). The Stone is of grey granite, is remarkably vertically set, 
and stands 8 feet 6 inches above ground. The roughly rhomboidal base 
girths 9 feet 6 inches, and its summit can scarcely be mucli less. 

No, 3. WardeSy Sfanding Stone. — This oddly-shaped Stone stands 
within a few score yards of the main road near Burnside, on its west, 
and in a somewhat level field. It can boast of neither height nor dignity, 
being but 3 feet 5 inches above ground, and its base an irregular triangle, 
the sides of which measure 3 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 1 inch and 2 feet 
respectively. Its form is shown in tlie illustration, fig. 3b. Like 




Fig. 3a. Back Foraet. 



Fig. 3iJ. Wardes 



numbers of these smaller stones, it is a shapeless block of blue whinstone, 
thickly veined with white quartz. The site is about 320 feet above sea- 
leveL 

No. 4. Braeneily Standing Stone, — This site, 500 feet above sea-level, 
is rather over two miles distant in a westerly direction from the last, and 
about one hundred yards to the south of an old avenue on the policies 
of Castle Eraser. It is difficult of access, lx)th on account, of the 
woody declivities of the near land, as well as because no public roads 
pass at all close to it. The spelling * Breneil ' occurs on an early nineteenth 
century map. 
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The monolith is a ponderous mass of whinstone, considerably rounded 
1)j the action of water. It stands exactly 6 feet above a small ring of 
soil, cleared to a level by the trsonpling of cattle, out of a fine old pasture- 
field, sloping northwards. Its girth at the base is 13 feet 3 inches, and 
at a height of 3 feet 2 it measures 10 feet 9 inches, its longest edge 
of 4 feet 8 inches, trends by compass 5 degrees east of north, and happens 
to point exactly to the Mither Tap of Bennachie. (See fig. 4.) ^ 




"^^^?^ ^-^^h^ 

^'^M 




Fig 4. Braeneil. 

No. 5. Woodfiid of Cluny, Standing Stone, — This grand monolith we 
saw at a distance during a former survey, but being pressed for time, 
passed it by. The site is near tlie centre of a pretty level tract (some 

^ The CM. shows a Standing Stone at a point a quarter of a mile east of the 
farm-house of Scrape-hard, one mile S.W. of Buchan's School. I searched the 
;,Tound — a small bit of moorland, full of granite boulders — thoroughly, but saw no 
stone which could ever have been mistaken for a megalith of the slightest interest 
to archieology. Two of the aged inhabitants whom I questioned had never heard of 
one here. 
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of which is yet mossy land) to the N.W. of the north lodge at Castle 
Fraser, and it is distant from the main road going to Kemnay about 
four hundred yards to tlie north. It stands almost on the bank of tlie 
Ton Bum, and at the point where the imrishes of Cluny, Kemoay, and 
Monymusk meet. 

Taken in all its points, this Stone is one of tlie most imposing of any 
that have come under our notice. Its great regularity, the exactness 
with which two sides meet at a right angle, and the squareness and flat- 







Fig. 5. Woodend of Cluny. 

ness of its summit, go far towards suggesting the possible use of tools 
for its shaping. It is of fine grey whinstone (see fig. 5), a little rounded 
on the south corner, close to the ground, and projecting a few inches 
above the middle of the N.E. side, otherwise remarkably smooth and 
quite perpendicular. Its basjil girth is 13 feet 4 inches, but at the height 
of 6 feet 3 inches it measures 14 feet 3. It stands 10 feet 8 inches 
clear above ground. Its longest axis points X.X.W. 30 degrees (M). 

No. 6. Luaih'8 Stones Monymusk. — This Standing Stone also should 
have been observed during the surveys of 1900 — the site being within a 
mile of the fine Circle at Whitehill.^ The weather then hindered 
' Described in Proe^cdings, xxxv. p. 204. 
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measures close upon 12 feet ; at the base tlie girth is 9 feet 7 inches. The 
east face is the broadest, one portion of it measuring 4 feet 3 inches across.^ 

No. 6. ConglaB, Standing Stone, — This Stone was discovered by my 
daughter Muriel, as we returned, at dusk, at the close of one of our long 
drives into the Auchterless district, in September last. At several points, 
on both sides of the river Ury, between Inverurie and Inveramsay, there 
are solitary monoliths. 

Most of these on insi)ection proved to be so small, and so devoid of 
interest, that they are omitted here. The Standing Stone at Conglas is 




Fig. 7 a. Couglas. 



Coiigaltou. 



an exception. It stands in a field sloping down to the N.Pl, just 
opposite the farm-steadings, and on tlie west of the main road, and its 
height above the level of the sea is about 240 feet. 

This stone (fig. 7a) is a rudely pyramidal mass of syenite, veined 
with quartz ; it is set vertically upon a bjise considerably less in girth 

^ As to the name, Luath, of course, was the name of the hound of Cuchullin. I 
do not at present know if there are other Standing Stones associated with it. But 
the same name occurs in Bums' jwem of The Tira Dogs, and it is instructive to note 
that the Lowland Poet must have known tlie correct Gaelic ])ronunciation was Lii(i\ 
for the name rhymes with ** you are.'' 
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than its middle, the one measuring 8 feet 5 inches, the other 10 feet 7^ 
inches. It seems to be firmly propped up with many small stones. 
Its extremely sharp apex is 5 feet 7J inches above ground. 

A diagonal line nearly bisecting it points N.N.W. by compass directly 
to the Circle at Balquhain,^ which is about IJ mile distant^ 

No. 8. Congalton^ Standing Stone, — This monolith was espied at a 
considerable distance on our right, during a drive to the Wells of 
Ythan, as we neared the Kirkton of Rayne. 

Not, however, being absolutely certain as to its site, size, and other 
features, its investigation was put into the hands of my son Cecil, from 
whose sketch and measurements the adjoining illustration (fig. 7b) 
and description are compiled. 

The site is on the crest of a hill sloping northwards, between its verge 
and a fir plantation on the south, distant from Wartle Station about 
one mile, nearly due west, and almost directly midway between Con- 
galton and Cushiestown. It is not marked on any map. In the dike 
surrounding the plantation are several great blocks somewhat similar 
in form and size to the Standing Stone. Tliese being not many score 
yards distant from the stone, suggest the probability of their having 
once formed portions of a Circle, of which it seems to be the last 
surviving member. 

The composition of this stone is grey granite. It stands erect on a 
base of 5 feet 7 inches in girth and is 5 feet 1 inch in height. 

Of the eight sites thus noticed, tlie first six are all indicated on the 
Ordnance maps ; but the last two are additional, having been put on 
record during the past year. They are, however, not shown here in 
a sketch map, for the simple reason that they are too isolated; but 
their sites may be easily identified by tlie above descriptions. 

* Described Proc. xxxv. p. 231. 

^ Before cjuitting this district, I may note, in passing, the big boulder that goea 
by the name of Oimigoe, or Grena^jo Stone. It is, 1 think, an ice-poised boulder of 
whinstone, nearly 6 feet high, and roughly rhoinboidal in contour, and stands on the 
conimouty of Old Meldmni. In local histories it has a traditional association with 
a battle between Bruce and the Comyns. 
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II. Sites Investioatbd during September 1902. 

The district surveyed at this date is comprised within a space of 
26 miles in length hy 13 miles in breadth, but its boundaries are so 
irregular that the actual area amounts to only 170 square miles. Its 
greater dimensions extend from Ellon in the extreme S.E. to Rothiemay 
in the N.W. It contains two sites lying to the east of the River Ythan 
in Ellon, but its most important remains are in tlie parishes of Rayne, 
Fyvie, Auchterless, Forgue, Inverkeithny, part of Turriff, and a small 
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Fig. 8. Map of District surveyed in 1902 

portion of Forglen. Considerable? parts of the district possess no circles 
or remains of circles, but instead there are cairns. For example, to 
the south of a line eastwards from Hallgreens (see Map, fig. 8) — a strip 
13 miles long by 3 wide — the only extant remains are ^\^ cairns, the 
Candle Stone of Ellon, and the one stone still marking the site of the 
Circle at Schivas. To the X.E. of the same point, Hallgreens, through- 
out 16 square miles we have only the stone at Monkshill (known as 
the remnant of a circle), one tumulus (near Tifty), and one cairn. Again, 
westwards, and to the north of Auchaber, is another and still larger 
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pretty clear — ^that is, that the word Candle lias nothing in common with 
the English Candle; there can be no likeness supposed between the 
shape, e.g,j of this Standing Stone, or of any other on any of the sites 
bearing the specific epithet, and the shape of a candle. 

The Candle Stone of Ellon is situated 87 yards west of the road 
between Mains of Drumwhindle and a smithy on the road running 
southwards to Kin-harrachie. It is a conspicuous landmark for a fair 
distance on all sides but the west. It is set nearly vertically on a 




Fig. 9. Candle Stone, Ellon. 

somewhat level space, but not on the highest part of the Held, wliich 
here has a gentle declivity eastwards. Its greatest height, almost ex- 
actly central, is 10 feet 2 inches. Its girtli at the base is 15 feet 3 
inches ; at a height of 5 feet 4 inches it measures 15 feet 3 inches also ; 
but at 3 feet above ground swells out very consideral)ly, so as to give 
a girth of nearly 18 feet. 

No, 10. Mill of Schivas Wood,— Ahout two miles to the X.W. of tlie 
Candle Stone is the site which — once that of a circle — is now marked 
by one stone partly utilised in the line of a dike which skirts the wood- 
land. To the south of this, on the very verge of the same wood, are 
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also the hardly recognisable remains of Caim Fedderat, at which, long 
ago, a stone cist was found. 

The site of the Circle is at the north verge of the wood, and the 
relative position of this one stone to it may be seen by reference to the 
plan (fig. 10) made from the Ordnance map. The site is 141 feet above 
5ea-level. The Circle must have been about 90 feet in diameter. The 




Fig. 10. Mill of Schivas Wood. 

Stone is a rather ru«;;ged mass of whin, nearly vertical cm its north side, 
but irregular elsewhere. The base measures 5 feet by 3 feet 2 inches, 
and the greatest height is 3 feet 10 inches. It stands so that its longer 
axis trends X.X.E. by compass. 

In the annexed illustration is a view of this Stone from the east 

<fig. 11). 

No. 11. Tow Stone. — This stands on the farm of Knowley, not many 
hundred vards distant from the site of a circle once known to exist at Tocher- 
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ford, already noted. ^ The site is on a Held sloping somewhat steeply 
southwards, at a height of 600 feet above the sea. Though over 6 feet in 




Fijr. 11. Remains ot Circle Schivas. 




Fig. 12. Tow Stone. 

height, this Stone (fig. 12) is slim, girthing only 5 feet 4 inches at tlie 

base and 6 feet 5 inches at the top. Its longer axis points nortli by 

' In the Report for 1901, Proceedings^ xxxvi. p. 577. 
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compass, and a line bisecting its summit would lie between the Mither 
Tap of Bennachie and a point 30 degrees N.N.E. The nature of the 
stone is reddish granite, rough and channelled, and it is situated about 
70 yards below the summit of the gentle eminence into which these 
fields rise. 

We could derive no guess at or explanation of the name by which 
the Stone is known, and by which it is also recorded on the O.M., but 
with no furtlier descriptive title. 

No. 1 2. Crichton and Fedderat Stones. — Under this somewhat bizarre 
title the O.M. records the positions of two stones in a field on the summit 
of the hilly ground (near which stands the Tow Stone), and to the north- 
east of the wooded Hill of Rothmaise, at an altitude of over 800 feet 
above sea-level.^ We visited this site in the afternoon of the same day 
on which the Tow Stone was examined — one of the hottest days on 
record for this season — and, after undoubtedly reaching the exact field, 
searched among its long and luxuriant herbage, but could find no frag- 
ment of stones prostrate in this heavy growth. On our return to the 
station at Wartle, we looked in at tlie farm of Tocherford, where, on 
inquiring for these stones, we were favoured with the following par- 
ticulars : — That for ages there had stood two tallish stones in the field 
which we had just searched ; that some years ago one of them had 
l)een thrown down and rolled away northwards down the hill and used 
in the dike near the mill, and that the other, which had for some time 
previously lain broken and prostrate, was still lying near its original 
site ; it was quite likely very difficult to find, owing to the heavy 
growth of grass. Deeming it needless to spend further time in search 
of a mutilated stone not in its original position, any probable further 
investigation of this site was postponed. Owing, however, to the ex- 
tremely broken weather, which interfered with the progress of our 
survey, the opportunity of revisiting this site never came. 

^ The stones are not marked in 0. E. lettering, and a space of 300 yards separates, 
them, as shown on the map. They stood N. and S. of each otiier, and the Crichton 
Stone is just 300 yards W. of the march between Fy vie and Rayne. 
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No, 12a. Hailgreens, — The remnant of a Circle is marked here on the 
O.M. in a field west of the mill-dam about 220 yards, and, such as it 
iSy may still be seen. This is one of the instances referred to in my 
prefatory remarks, in whicli the stones of a circle have been removed 
and huddled together in an ugly heap, so as to be out of the way of 
ploughing. At tliis site there are two large stones ; one, lying on its 
side, measures 6 feet by 4 by 3 feet 2 inches, the other measures about 
4 feet 6 inches by nearly 3 feet by 2 feet 3 inches. Various smaller 
stones lie about close to these. 

No one about the premises seemed to know or care in the least about 
this site. 
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Fig. 1 8. Logie Newton : general Plan of the three Circles. 

No. 13. Logie Newton. — On the lands of this farm and in its neigh- 
bourhood there were many more or less interesting relics of the pre- 
history of this part of the Scottish area. The tliree Circles now to be 
noticed claim first attention. They lie at the 700-foot contour, a space 
below the summit of the Kirk Hill, at a point some 3J furlongs N.W. 
of the farm-house. The first feature arresting the observation in these 
circles is that the stones composing them are almost exclusively of 
pure brilliantly-white quartz. The next point is that each Circle is 
quite small, and that in the easterly one (see general plan, fig. 1 3) the 
comparatively small space is well-nigh crowded with stones. The 
three Circles do not lie in one direct line ; but, as shown in the general 
plan, the third or westerly one is set at an angle to the line which 
bisectB the other two. The length of the space thus occupied by the 

VOL. zzxvii. 7 
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three circles measures 132 feet by 44 feet Tliere is a apace between ih© 
Target of the easterly Circle and the midille Circle of 35 feet, and 
between the verges of the midiUe and the westerly one of 32 feet 
The diameters differ slightly. That of the easterly Circle is 18 feet 6 
inches, of the middle 22 feet 9 inches, and of the westerly about 21 
feetp In each ease the Standing Stones are set upon a fairly well-defiiied 
ridge, but this ridge in the westerly Circle loses its form Ln the general 
a welling of the cairndike low mound constituting its centre.* 
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Fig. U. fjogie Newton ; East Circle. 



When examining each Circle more in detail (see fig, 14), the plan wiU 
afford help in distinguishing the blocks of quartz from those of whin- 
stone. Thus it will be seen that out of the total of twenty-three stones 
now comprising this Circle, seventeen are of quartz. The remakider, of 
whinatones, occupy such a position and shape as to suggest the proba- 

^ Besides the three Ctrclefl^ the 0«M. ^howsi, with th«MiBUAl symbol foranantiqqity^ 
the aite of whftt is called iArnpnatCs Gravt^ at a poipt about 33fi yards to the west of 
the weit Circle in the group. On speaking to Mr Cruikfhank of this, I wbs [issur«i 
there was merely a bigi^sh Etone^ prostrate and difficult to find, close on the boundary 
between the ijariahes of Auchierlesa nud Forgue. 
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bility that they may be the covering-stones of interments. None of 
the stones in the circle is in the least conspicuous for height, the two 
highest (at the east and west areas respectively) being barely 4 feet 
above the ground. (See the sections, fig. 17.) 

The chief point of difference between the easterly Circle and the middle 
one is, that near the centre of the latter there lies a massive, somewhat 
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Fig. 15. Logie Newton ; Middle Circle. 

oblong block of quartz, in lieu of the flat and thinnish whinstone slab 
at the crest of the former (see fig. 15). The position of this Stone is 
such that its longer axis trends due north by compass. Around it there 
are the eleven other Stones shown, of which eight are of quartz, two very 
small (at F) of whinstone, and two large blocks lying prostrate (outlined 
in plan) on the S.E. arc. One of these is broken. 
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Fig. 16. Logie Newton ; West Circle. 
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Fig. 17. Logie Newton ; Sections ol Circles. 
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Of the condition of the westerly Circle little need be said, as few 
large stones now remain on its verge, and its interior has the appcfararce 
of being little disturbed. Near its S.K arc (see fig. 16) is an irregiiia^- 
cavity, which I presume to be the site of one of the greater stones, 
possibly of the one which, in tlie elder Mr Cruickshank's occupancy 
of the farm, was "removed from one of these circles and set up in the 
•field on the west of the house, to mark at that spot the discovery of an 
um containing human bones." There the stone still stands, and the 




Fig. 18. Upperthird ; remain 8 of Circle. 

record of it on the Ordnance map, being Standing Stone in plain 
lettering, is thus satisfactorily accounted for. The only sulyect for regret 
in this connection is the fact that the urn, instead of being preserved, 
was allowed to get broken, and pieces were given away to curious friends. 
No. 14. Upperthird, near Logic Newton. — This site is one mile E.X.E. 
distant from the farm-house of Logic Xewton. The O.M. marks one 
stone on the southern circumference of a circle about 80 feet in diameter, 
tut pays heed to no others. The present c(mdition shows two large stones 
within 4 feet of each other, — a discrepancy not to be accounted for. 
These huge bulky masses of extremely rugged whinstone (see fig. 1 7) 
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stand E/^d W, of each other, and the longer side of the tall stone 
.l;f^nd§.N.N.W. and S.S.E. Its vertical height is 6 feet 9 inches. Its 
••- •jDJtedl girth is 17 feet 8 J inches. The lower stone is 4 feet 7 inches in 
•,.,*; "height, its two longer sides measure respectively 7 feet and 6 feet, and 
its ends 4 feet 6 inches and nearly 4 feet. It is probable, therefore, 
judging by its shape, that this stone was once erect. Whether it con- 
stituted the east pillar with its neighbour as Recumbent Stone is con- 
jectural. 

No, 15. West Hatighs, — At the date of the Ordnance Survey six 
stones remained of this Circle, which measured about 76 feet in diameter. 
But inquiries at Logic Newton resulted in the information that all these 
stones were destroyed several years ago. The site was about IJ mile 
east from the circles on Logic Newton. 

No. 16. Burreldcdes. — The site of what must have been externally 
one of the most peculiar circles in Aberdeenshire is nearly due west of 
the farm-house, and but a few score yards distant from it. On the O.M. 
it is drawn as a circular space, divided into five flat portions by four 
ridges traversing it N. and S. On approaching the spot, it became 
obvious that very recent and very thorough destruction had taken place. 
All that now remained was a circular space measuring on the ground- 
level about 130 feet in diameter, traversed nearly N. and S. by five strips 
of broken-up stones. 

These rows of stones, varying much in size, shape, and composition 
(but no doubt all alike usable as road-metal), were about 4 feet in breadth, 
2 to 3 feet in height, and their interspaces measured from 9 to 14 feet in 
widtli, the three widest being in the central space. 

No. 17. Burrehlales, Rappla Wood. — I retain this double name in 
order to distinguish the last described site from that now to be noticed, 
which was recorded ^ under the farm-name of Burreldales so long ago as 
1862. The two sites are not half a mile apart. As above observed, the 
utterly ruined Circle close to the farm was a markedly peculiar specimen, 
and we may use terms almost as definite regarding the former state of 
^ Proceedings^ vol. iv. p. 429, and x. \\ 434. 
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this also now ruined site as described by Mr Chalmers. In order to 
make his words more vivid, I have ventured upon constructing a dia- 
grammatic ground plan and section (see fig. 19). 
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Fig. 19. Diagrammatic Ground Plan and Section of Circle at 
Rappla Wood, Burreldales. 

There was first a low circular platform of stones about 50 feet in 
diameter. On it stood four (or five) rude blocks of whinstone. Only 
one of these, B on the plan, now remains. Within the circumference 
marked out by these Standing Stones, the stony platform swelled up into 
% low caim, which had a hollow in its centre. Up to this point the 
between this Circle and the larger one in Whitehill Wood, 
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Monymnsk, formerly described,^ is very striking. Mr Ghaliners does not 
-express a decided opinion about the hollow in the central portion ; it 
was probably very difficult to do so ; but at any rate no central setting 
of cists seems ever to have been found here, like that in the Monymusk 
example. Nearly at the west point (F on the plan) lay a great flat slab, 
nearly 5 feet square and 2 feet thick. Apparently nothing was found 
directly beneath it, but at H there was a neatly-built cist, containing (if 
the farmer's observation were correct) three urns ; but this seemed very 
uncertain, as Mr Chalmers, on seeing the fragments at a later date, stated 




Fig. 20. Fragment of Cinerary Urn found in Ripjila AVood Circle, Burreldales. 

there were not more than enough to compose one urn. To the south 
of tlie great 5-foot slab there was found (at G on the plan) a circular 
pit, dug partly down into the subsoil ; it was not protected at the sides 
by any built-in stones, but a tliiunish slab covered its mouth. On the 
east side of the platform of stones (I in the plan) there was an irregularly 
shaped cavity, loosely walled in with stones bigger than the bulk of 
those that composed the body of the Cairn and platform. In this were 
found small fragments of flat bronze, which, when pieced together, fitted 
so as to form part of a blade of the type frequently associated with 
interments of tlie Bronze Age in Scotland.'- 

* Proceedings^ xxxv. p. 204. 

- See Anderson, Scot, in Paijaii Tiiiua, — The Bronze and Stone Ages^ p. 68. 
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Of the precise variety of um (or urns) found in tlie cist, it is un- 
fortunately now impossible to speak with certainty. But, along with the 
bronze fragments, Mr Chalmers sent to the Museum a fragment of a 
cinerary um (fig. 20), whicli, until quite recently, stocxl alone in the 
National Collection, on account of the i)eculiarity of its decoration. 
The rows of somewhat deeply impressed holes on the outer surface of 
this fragment are formed by the flat end of a cylindrical bone imple- 
ment, or possibly of the stalk of a j)lant. Markings identical in style 
and size occur also in one other urn in the Museum.^ It is one of 
three found in a cist at Duncra Hill, and presented in 1900 by the 
Earl of Hopetoun. 



^^i^^^^ 20 FEET 

Fig. 21. Ka])pla Wood ; Plan of remains. 

Apart from the relics discovere<l, tlic arcliaeological interest of this 
Circle at Rappla Wood centres in the fact of there being three, 
or probably four, different forms of interment within it. 

All that now remains of tliese structures may be seen in the next 
two illustrations (figs. 21 and 22), tlie first sliowing a plan of the last 
remaining Standing Stone (B on tlie plan) and a good-siz(jd slab lying 
flush with the ground at a iK)int 20 feet to the east, the second drawing 
being a view of this Standing Stone (fig. 22). ^fy reganling this stone 
as being truly the one which occupied tlie X.W. angle of the space 
marked out by the four stones noted by Mr Chalmers is not merely 
conjectural. 

We were fortunate enough, later on in the same day's exploration, to 
meet with an aged crofter (at Rappla Hum), who, in the course of conversa- 
tion, told me that he had assisted in the clearing away of this Cairn 

^ Catalogs?, EE 82. 
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Circle, and that the greater space of the Circle lay to the south and 
east of the remaining stone. 

The stone seemed to be of a rough, large crystalled syenite, very 
rugged in contour, and veined with whitish quartz. Its full height 
is 5 feet 8^ inches and its basal girth 10 feet 10 inches. 

No, 18. Rappla Bum, — Three-quarters of a mile to the west of the 
last site there lie five stones, placed by the misguided labour of some 
bygone tenant into a shapeless group near the summit of the fields 




Fi^. 22. Rappla Wood ; View of remains. 



here. One of these huge wliinstone blocks is much larger than the 
others. Its dimensions are, length about 8 feet, breadth 5 feet, and 
thickness 3 feet. It is possibly the now prostrate Recumbent Stone. 
The stone next in point of size measures about 5 feet by 4 by 2 feet 
6 inches ; two others are about 3 feet by 2 ; and the fifth is quite a 
small stone in comparison. They all occupy a space of about 16 feet 
long by 7 or 8 feet wide, and they are all of whinstone, quartz-veined. 

Stopping to make inquiries at one of the two or three cottages at 
Rappla Burn, we learned that on an upland field on Darley several years 
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Minister, Rev. James Brebner, I was infonned that some of the ston^^- 
of this Circle are still in ntu. 

No. 22. Towi€j Auchterlesa, — I notice this site next, though not iM^ 
geographical sequence, because it is the last mere site in the centnsJ 
portion of this district, and may not inaptly follow the three di»— 
appointing sites just described. The record on the O.M. bear^ 
that here, in a field 500 yards west of Auchterless Station, ther^ 
once lay or stood a large stone, and the name Praifs Grave is afifixed- 
to it in O. E. lettering. 




Fi^'. '23. North Monkshill ; remains of Circle. 

On the gnnind, at the date of our visit, nothing was visible ; and in 
n»ply lo a letter of inquiries sent to Mr Maitland of Pitdulsie, I was 
infornu'd tliat, to the Wst of his recollection, thew never were standing 
stoui'S here, but merely the site of a cairn. 

*Vo. 2.*>. MofihshilL StarvNtnj Stonr, — This monolith is on the O.M. 
vouoheil for as the nMiiains of a oin."le, witli the additional information 
that a cist was found at it in IS4S. 

The silo is 4oO foe: alwo so.\-loYel. on a riat field a short distance 
s<Mi::i v*f Nv^rth MonkshilK and oloso to the north side of the cioas-roads 
comiuc from Mains ot MvMikslnIl 1: is 2i ir.iles vast of the river 
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Ythan. The field being in full standing corn on the date of my 
examination, it was im]x>ssible to search for traces of other stones. 
This one remaining monolith (see fig. 23) is finely set, tapering from 
a broadish base 9 feet 4 inches in girth to a height of 6 feet 9 inches. 
Its longest side of 2 feet 6 inches trends N.N.E. by compass, and this 
line if extended would touch the summit, not of the Mither Tap, but 
of Oxen Craig on Bennachie, which is the real summit of that hill. 

No. 24. Piiglassie, — In an almost straight line westwards, 6 miles 
across country (see the Map, tig. 8), after twice crossing the much 
winding Ythan, we reach one more of the distressing amorj)hous heaps 
of stones, once — and that not so very long ago — the stately members 
of a circle. This accumulation much resembles that noticed above at 
Rappla Bum, with this difference, that all the stones have been toppled 
over, and alongside of the Recumbent Stone, which being far too 
ponderous, rests in what is probably almost its original position. 

There are twelve great stones in all, occupying a rudely oval space 
17 feet long and 10 feet broad ; all are of whinstone. 

The Recumbent Stone leans to the north slightly, its outer side is 
smooth and regular, its upper edge and inner side being partially covered 
by superincumbent stones. Its dimensions are, length 8 feet 3 inches, 
height 4 feet 8 inches, thickness 3 feet 6 inches. A pillar-like stone 
at the east side of the Recumbi^nt Stone measures 5 feet 5 inches by 
3 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 7 inches. Of the other ten stones, two are 
over 5 feet long by 3 feet broad, three are over 4 feet long and 2 feet 
6 inches broad, three are over 3 feet long and 2 feet broad ; and there 
are quantities of much smaller bouldei-s of quartz, and various stones 
thickly strewn about these. 

No, 25. Corrydown, — This site is about equidistant from the un- 
classifiable site at Towie and the Circle, presently to be described, at 
Mains of Hatton. 

The O.M. draws four stones at this spot ; but, as so frequently 
happens, no difference is made between the ground plan of the- 
Recumbent Stone and that of any of the others. 
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We reached this Circle by walking from Auchterless Station, and were 
fortunate in finding the tenant, Mr Alexander Shand, at home, through 
whose interest in the stones and ready assistance in measuring a good 
plan was obtained. 

The original diameter of the Circle was probably 75 feet ; this was 
Ascertained partly from statements made by Mr Shand regarding the 
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Fig. 24. Oorrydown ; Plan of Circle. 

precise former positions of the stones, all of which are fallen (see fig. 24). 
Three small and tliinnish stones directly to the north of the Recumbent 
Stone were moved inwards by his orders, and attempts had been made 
at various dates to move the others, which, I take it, had resulted in 
their falling prostrate. The interior, level as a whole, is lumpy here 
and there with grass-hidden stones ; and at many points, during the 
attempted removal of the Standing Stones, the tenant had noticed that 
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aantities of pebbles bedded into soil whicli was unlike the 
ijacent fields. He had, however, never found any remains 
terment. 

nes are of ])luish whinstone, largely mingled with quartz, 
abent Stone group appears to have been erected on a fairly 
ridge, portions of which are stiU visible. Owing to the 
partly bent-down corn, it was impossible to be certain if 
s continued throughout the circumference. 




Fig, 25. Corrydown ; Recumbent Stone. 



:>f the stones are — 

5 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide. 

*^ if ^ n >> -^ >> " »» » 

•^ M * >> » ^ » • »» > 

' equal set. 

»illar, now lying about 7 feet to the S.E. of the Recumbent 
into the ground, but measures 6 feet, so far as its length is 
; it is 3 feet 8 inches in breadth. The west pillar, also 
B feet 2 inches in extreme length and about 4 feet in width ; 
feet in thickness, 
abent Stone, which trends W.N.W., measures nearly 
sme length, has a mean breadth of 2 feet 6 inches, and 
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is 3 feet 7 inches high, with an inward slope. Its computed weight is 
nearly 4 tons. 

Where so much displacement has occurred, it is futile to attempt on 
paper a reconstruction of the Circle; but the suggestion may be 
hazarded, that if the two diameters AC and BD represent with some 
approach to exactness the original dimensions of the Circle, there would 
be space enough probably for four more Standing Stones, which, with 
the seven at present on the ground, would form a Circle of eleven stones,, 
that is, including the Recumbent Stone, and taking no account of the 
three small or broken blocks at E. I subjoin a view of the Recumbent 
Stone and fallen West Pillar (fig. 25). 

No, 26. Mains of Hatton, Auchterleas, — The land in this region ia 
deeply undulating, and on one of the broadest and most conspicuous of 
these gently-rising eminences, about a mile to the west of the Howe of 
Auchterless, stand the remains of this Circle, once doubtless as character- 
istic as any that were to be met with in Aberdeenshire. The site ia 
530 feet above sea-level. 

The site is in a field more than a quarter of a mile on the road 
towards Inverkeithny, and on the north of the road. On the O.M., 
even on the 25-inch scale sheet, this Circle is drawn as a group of ^v^ 
large stones, all similar in shape and size, and without any attempt at 
distinguishing the ground plans of any two stones so widely unlike, e.g.y 
as the Recumbent Stone and the fallen East Pillar. Still more remark- 
able, the 6-inch scale CM. shows only three stones, within an 
almost square bounding line, meant possibly to indicate the stony 
enclosure of the Circle. This appears altogether inexplicable ; nor does 
any elucidation arise out of the rehearsal of a very old story,^ to the effect 
that once a laird removed some of these stones " to form pillars for a 
gate ; but tradition goes that so many accidents occurred in consequence 
of this sacrilege that he was obliged to take the stones back again, and 
they now lie beside their neighbours, with the iron staples still fixed in 
them." 

^ See Proceedings^ ix. p 158. 
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A glance at the ground plan (fig. 26) at once shows a confused 
assemblage of stones close to the Recumbent Stone ; and being unable 
to make any interpretation of their positions, I wrote to Mr R. Chapman, 
who, amongst other avocations, farms the Mains of Hatton, telling him 
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Fij?. 26. Mains of Hatton ; Plan of Circle. 



of this story and of the contradictory plans on the Ordnance maps. 
a few days Mr Chapman obligingly replied as follows : — 



In 



** In regard to your inquiry about the stones on the hill, I may tell you that^ 
as far as my knowledge goes, none of the stones have been shifted within the 
memory of anyone liviDg ; and it is only within recent years that the land has 
been ploughed, through care having cdways been taken not to disturb the 

TQL. ZZXVII. 8 
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original ()o^tiou of the stoQes. The old story you mention relates to the stone 
with the iron spikes; and though I have questioned many old people from 
liiiu* tu lime, I have never been able to discover anything concerning the actual 
tHcta w hich gave rise to it. But the spiker^ embedded in lead projecting from it 
ilu mdicaU' tliat at one time it hud been used as a pillar for a gate. This is the 
^u>uc you mention as not occupying the usual position, 

*' The story may be a century ohl or more, and related to a laird of HattoHy 
vv ho at that time liveil at Hatton Manor, the neighbouring farm to oars. 

'' The ploughing ha:> changed the form of the surface of the Circle little or 
iu>ihaig. Since 1 remember, it lias always been rather hollow in the centre than 
olhci'\» i«v, iUid never showeil the appearance of an outline of a planned work of 
tkii\ ioi L ; and all the stones which have been taken off it are those you saw 
^ulhelx\l in between the big stones on the south side. 

'' I have several times walkeil over the ground after ploughing, but have 
licvcr touiul any Hints or indication of other antiquities, nor am I aware of any 
nUaiocothn Ivaviiig been foimd in the immediate locality ; but on the farm ^ lying 
[ oi a mile to the X.W. from the Circle, several urns have been found from 
l.lino U» time." 

Iho alK)vo statements to some extent render the plan of this Circle 
iijiuo cv>nipreheiisible ; for by discounting all the six stones of various 
ni.K'^H which Ho confusedly in front of the Recumbent Stone, we obtain 
ihhi louthorly grouj) situated in almost the normal positions, the two 
|.illai« lu'iuK fidl<-n- The Recumbent Stone is small for a Circle whose 
jiioUiblo diameter was 67 feet. This diameter is gauged by measuring 
tioiu tho Recumbent Stone to the centre of the stone due north of it, 
xslmh is half concealed in the ground, and therefore is more likely to be 
a|.|iio\inialely close to its original position than any of the others. 

I'lu' tliuiensioiis of the stones are these : — 

I ho fallen stone, at a point some 27 feet to the west of the West 
I'lllar, is G feet 2 inches by 4 feet 8 inches, by 1 foot 5 inches in thick- 
n, -.^ ; tho tirst of the next group of three measures 2 feet 8 inches by 
•J tceL b.N I foot ; the middle one, 4 feet by 2 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 
1 mmIic.",; and the last one of the group, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet ^ 
nulus »»y 1 foot 7 inches. All these are whinstone blocks. Tlv 
ii..rth -toue, half concealed in the ground, is of whitish quartz; i. 
' Oliarlestieia, on (Jail' - Procerdi "^^^^ 
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No, 27. Harestane, Feith-hill. — Though there are two stones at this 
site, the name as printed on the O.M. and spoken by residents is in the 
singular. The site is known to be that of a Stone Circle, and it seenus 
likely that, as one of these two stones is prostrate, the upright one is 
that which obtained the specific epithet of Hare- or Haer-Stane— 
boundary stone. ^ 

The farm of Feith-hill is on an upland about IJ miles nearly 
west from the stones at Pitglassie; and on a rising ground, 590 feet 






I > I I I » I 
Fig. 28. Harestanes ; Feith-hill. 



above sea-level, fairly conspicuous from all sides, there remain the two- 
Stones shown in the ground plan (fig. 28) and the view (fig. 29). 

They lie 4 feet 6 inches apart, on a quite level portion of the field, the 
prostrate one to the west of the erect one, which was the Recumbent 
Stone in a Circle of several stones having a diameter of about 60 feet. 

The Stone now prostrate once stood erect on its broader end, close to 

^ Compare Harestanes^ an iniperfetrt stone circle in the parish of Kirkurd, 
Peeblesshire, and Hareslane^ or Cleft Stane, on S.E. slope of Sterling HiH, marking 
the division between Peterhead and Cniden (Pratt*s Buch/in, p. 60). 
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the Recumbent Stone. Several cists were taken out of the area of the 
Circle, which was very stony. 

For these particulars I am indebted to information given by Mr 
Morrison at the farm, who also stated that the circle at Pitglassie was 
about 60 feet in diameter. 

The now prostrate stone, or West Pillar, is a ponderous block of blue 
whinstone, rather smooth, and of such a form that its top slopes off on 
either side from an approximately central ridge (see dotted line, fig. 27). 
On one side of this ridge there are four cujvniarks, with one on the 
other side. In the original position of the Stone, these cups would be 




Fig. 29. Harcstaues ; View from the E^t. 



on its outer or western edge ; and it may be noted, in passing, that this 
group of marks has a curious resembhince to the constellation of the 
Great Bear — a resemblance which occurs in other instances of grouped 
cup-marks. 

The Recumbent Stone, compared with many elsewhere, is small, very 
uneven and unshapely ; its full height is 4 feet 2 inches, full length 
6 feet 4 inches, its greatest breadth 3 feet ; weight about 2h tons. 

No. 28. Crofts of Shiel burn. — With this site we begin the investiga- 
tion of a cluster of megalithic remains, five in number, and comprised 
in an area measuring less than one square mile. They idl lie to the 
N.N.W. of the Hill of Carlincraig (see the Map, fig. 7). It is deplor- 
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able to have to report, however, that only one out of the five circles is 
in anything like its pristine condition. 

The one stone ^ remaining at this Crofts of Shielbum is situated in a 
field 2 miles N.W. of Corrydown Circle, and | of a mile due N. of 
Greymuir Cairn. 

The Stone, composed of rugged blue whin mingled with white quartz 
pebbles, ajipears to have been canted over, as it now rests on an edge 
(as shown in fig. 30), with a considerable overhang towards the west. 
Its present height, 4 feet 1 inch, is less than its greatest breadth of 




Fig. 30. Crofts of Shielbum ; remains of Circle. 

nearly 5 feet. It is a bulky stone, girthing on the ground 12 feet 8 
inches, and very considerably more about midway. From this spot 
three of the other neiglibouring circles must have been well in view, 
especially the two small ones at Backhill of Drachlaw. At a point 
240 yards S.E. of this Stone the O.M. records the finding of an urn on 
a piece of ground bearing the same name of Crofts of Shielburn. 

No, 29. Backhill of Drachlaw, East Circle. — This Circle — the only 
one apparently untouched by the rough hand of the agriculturist among 
all those at present j)assing under review — is noteworthy for another 
reason. It is small, devoid of a Recumbent Stone, but consists, as do 

* Two are shown on the O.M. of 1667, standing less than 60 feeta{^)art, N.W, and 
S. E. of each other. 
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others of the same variety, of stones very large and massive in propor- 
tion to the diameter of the enclosed space. In these features it is 
nearly identical with the circle at South Ythsie,^ and not unlike the 
still smaller circle, shortly to be described, at Raich. The site is 44Q 
feet above sea-level. 

The six stones of this Circle are arranged so that three fill up the 
north arc and other three fill up the south arc (see fig. 31), leaving a 
space between the extremes of the arcs much greater than the inter 
spaces between the stones. The stone at E being broken and the upper 
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Fig. 31. Backhill of Drachlaw ; Plan of East Circle. 

part fallen forward, somewhat destroys the symmetry of this arrange- 
ment. But the differences in the interspacing will best be noted by 
putting them in tabular form. 

From A to B (centres) . .17 feet 8 inches 

„ EtoD „ 
„ F to A „ 
„ CtoD „ 
„ F to E „ 
„ B to C „ 

The stone at E, as already stated, has fallen ; were it rolled over 
inwards once only, its centre would then be just 12 feet from the centre 
' No. 31 in the Report for 1901, Proc, xxxvi. p. 524. 
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of F, and almost exactly the equivalent of the space between B and C. 
Thus the symmetry of the Circle would be complete. 

Another point to notice is that the stones C and D are respectively 
due north of A and F, and that the great boulder B, so irregular in 
contour, is set due west of stone E. 

It is to be observed also that all the stones are not set with their 
broadest faces facing the centre of the Circle. This was likewise 
characteristic of the South Ythsie example. 

These stones are all rugged whinstone boulders, variegated with seams 
and pebbles of white quartz. In one, the largest stone, there is an out- 
standing band of quartz circling the whinstone like a rope of crystal (see 
View, fig. .32). 




Fig. 32. Backhill of Diachlaw ; View. 

The heights and characteristics of the stones are — 

A . 4 feet 10 inches, of whinstone full of quartz pebbles. 
,, „ seamed with quartz. 

„ „ with quartz pebbles, 

squarish, „ „ „ 

on edge fallen ; pure grey whinstone. 
squarish ; of whinstone with quartz pebbles. 

The interior is absolutely level and smooth. It was extremely diffi- 
cult to find any indication even of a slight mound at the base of the 
stones. Nor can I allege anything as to the stony, or reverse of stony, 
condition of the area below the grassy surface, having no efficient 
probing-tools with which to test it. 
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There are here three stones in line, the colossal boulder called Carlin 
Stone, poised between two others, quite small in comparison. See the 
ground plan (fig. 33). In addition, there are two set stones of consider- 
able size projecting inwards from the Carlin Stone near its west end, 
and there is also a fair-sized flat-sunk slab near what I shall call the Eiist 
Pillar, the thick short stone to the right in the view (fig. 34). The 
Carlin Stone is of very rugged whinstone. Its girth on the ground is 
22 feet 9 inches, but at about the height of 5 feet it measures no less 
than 26 feet 10 inches in girth. Its greatest height is 8 feet 6 inches. 




Fig 34. Cairn Riv ; View of Carlin Stone. 



It stands pretty nearly vertical, on a base varying from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
breadth and 9 feet in length. The weight is over 14 tons. 

The heights of the other stones are : West Pillar, 2 feet, and 5 feet 
in length; East Pillar, 4 feet 3 inches, and 2 feet 3 inches square. 
The two earthfast smaller stones to the front are nearly 2 feet high. 

I think this boulder, rugged, unshapely, and most unusual in height 
though it be, should b« accepted as the Recumbent Stone of the Circle 
that certainly once existed here, partly for the facts of its present sur- 
roundings above stated, and partly because, through the information 
derived from the tenant of Backhill, the following facts were obtained* 
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There stood, in his father's time, several great stones — none nearly so 
huge as the Carlin, however — in a Circle, within which was a very low 
mound or cairn, not a cairn in the true sense, but only 3 feet or so in 
height, spreading over a great space. 

At various times, dates unremembered, these blocks of whinstone had 
been removed, the mound of stones carried away for the dikes, and in or 
near the spot where they once stood there were found a small axe- 
hammer, perforated, portions of three bronze armlets, flint chips, and a 
button of jet. Mr Anderson did not allege that these objects had been 
found all actually within the area enclosed by the Standing Stones, but 
in the ground close by, some of them in thiit area. 

Tlie axe-hammer is of a peculiar stone, dark brown, un veined, very 
smooth and hard. Its dimensions are, length 4J inches, breadth IJ 
inches, thickness | incli, and the shaft hole is vertical and -J-J- inch 
in diameter. The jet button Mr Anderson presented to the Museum, 
and I l)rought it away. Externally similar to several others in the 
National Collection, this button possesses one special feature of interest 
in being twice bored for the fastening, the second time at right angles to 
and below the first. 

In the work already mentioned ^ this Circle of Standing Stones is 
described as being about 36 yards in diameter, and the boundary lines 
on which the Caerlin-ring Stone, the Harestone at Feith-hill, and the 
Woof Stone stand, are defined. 

No. 33. Greymuir Cairn, — It seems clear that in this localised 
district the term * cairn ' luis been employed to designate the low mound of 
stones, whether flat or slightly conical, within a ring of standing stones. 
This site, which on the CM. is shown as a dotted ring, 55 feet in 
diameter, at ('rreymuir, is a second instance, and before the survey for 
this Report is concluded we shall meet with one or two others. With 
regard to this monolith — sole relic of the Circle — little indeed can ]>e 
said. What facts I am in the position to state were obtained through 
conversation with Mr Wright who, over forty years ago, settled here 
^ Pratt's Buchan^ 3rd ed. , \>. 6, and App. C. 
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and began to cultivate the land on this farm of Xewton of Fortrie. A 
Oircle of Stones extended to the north of the monolith, which measures 
only 3 feet 9 inches in height, 6 feet in greatest length, and 3 feet & 
ixiches in breadth. Its basal girth is 15 feet. Some little way to the 
s^orth of it there was found in 1872 a large flat slab of shaly grey- 
^^wacke.^ It was removed and laid against the dike near the west wall 
of the steadings. It measures 3 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 8 inches, and is 
c^lx>ut 13 inches in thickness. No note was taken at the time whether 
cft.iiything was found l)elow this Stone, which has the apj)earance of a 
ciist-cover. 

No, 34. Raich, Forgue,— This site is ^ miles to the S.W of 
SOrachlaw, and 3 miles slightly N. of E. from the Harestane at Feith- 
l^ilL Though quite small and imi)erfect, this Circle is interesting from 
ius unlikeness to most at present under notice, and the strong likeness it 
Ibears to one surveyed in 1901 at Sheithen in Tarves,^ and, in some 
cupects, also to the circle at South Ytlisie. 

The interest and kindly proffered help of Mr Legg, tenant at Raich^ 
enabled me at the close of a long day's work to make the survey of this 
little Circle very thorough. He informed me that the site was known as 
Standing Stones field, but the Circle is by no means near the summit of 
^he field. The stones, which are all of the blue whin, are set upon a 
^ery distinct and sharply defined mound, stony throughout its area, and 
¥iow very thickly grass-grown. The diameter, measured to the centre of 
the two standing stones farthest apart, is 18 feet. These two stones are 
nearly north and south of each other (fig. 35). Close to the e<lge of the 
north stone are two earthfast blocks, 19 inches above ground (shaded in 
plan) ; the next erect stone on the east has also close beside it a similarly 
sized earthfast block. These, to my observation, suggested possible re- 
mains of cists. All the stones drawn in outline are fallen, but there 
still stand four well-set and erect ones on the south arc. The most 
easterly of these is 4 feet 8 inches al)Ove ground, actually higher than the 

> There is a quarry of such stone near Crofts of Sbielburn. 
• See Proeeedintjs, xxxvi. p. 62C. 
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block on the north, which measures 4 feet 2 inches, but, from difference 
of position, not merely so prominent. (See the view, fig. 36.) The 
next two stones are 3 feet in heiglit and the fourth 2 feet 5 inches. In 
tlie sectional view (fig. 37) the proportional lieights of the Stones and 
the height of the mound upon which they stand are shown. 

The site of Kaich Circle is a little alx)ve the oOO-fect contour line, 
and would be fairly conspicuous for some distance northwards down the 
beautiful Glen Dronach, which is here the boundary l>etween the counties. 





Fig. 37. Raich ; Section N. and S. 



No, 35. Yonder Bognifi, — Two miles to the N.W. of the last site, and 
on the west side of the Burn of Forgue, a tributary of the Deveron, we 
are in the midst of a strip of sliglitly undulating ground, strewn in many 
directions with whinstone Iwulders of greatly varying sizes. 

With some of the largest of these, the men of old constructed here, 
on a space of ground very gently sloping towards the east, a Circle of 
Standing Stones, which, even in its ruins, is imposing. (See the view, 
fig. 39.) From the positions of the grand Recumbent Stone and of the 
other five yet erect, it is possible to estimate with fair accuracy the 
diameters of the Circle, and the at least probable positions of the five 
now lying prostrate. 

At this somewhat remote site, also, it is pleasant to record that willing 
and efficient help was accorded during the long and careful mensuration 
given to these stones. Mr Shand is the descendant of tenants who 
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perfectly flat and smooth, surrounded by a ring of Standing Stones, of 
'Which the lowest is that set near the north point and the highest near 
the Kecmnbent Stone. 

Taking the Stones in order from the south, we observe first that the 
East Pillar (see plan, fig. 38) has fallen, and is now in part covered over 
with grass ; it can be felt and measured for a length of 7 feet. The 
Recumbent Stone is the most right-angled and vertical specimen we have 
met with, taking its great size into account. Its dimensions are^—summit, 
extreme length 9 feet 2 inches, its average breadth at the top 4 feet 5 
inches, height on the inner side 4 feet 2 inches ; at S.£. angle outside 
5 feet 6 inches, and at the W. angle 4 feet 7 inches. It girths at the 




Fig. 39. Yonder Bognie ; View of Circle. 



base 33 feet 10 inches, and, as all its sides are nearly vertical, this may 
be given as its average girth. The computed weight therefore is 10 tons 
15 cwt By magnetic compass its longer axis points 5 degrees N. of W. 
The West Pillar is 5 feet 7 inches in height measured pn the outside, 5 
feet 1 J inches on the inner side ; there is a space 12 inches wide between 
it aind the Recumbent Stone. 

The Standing Stone next in line. No. I., has a triangular base ; its 
height is 4 feet 6 inches ; close to it on the north is a half-sunken stone. 
The height of Stone II. is 3 feet 3 inches vertical, but it has a long slope 
to the west. The third Stone has fallen inwards ; its probable site is 
marked on the plan with a square cross ; its length is 6 feet, so far as 
it can now be measured, as about half of it runs into the ground. The 
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have farmed this ground for upwards o* 
years — witness the kirkyard epitaplis at T 
What may have l)een the original or • 
the area comprising this Circle-encloau! 
( )ne feature however, which, for the - 
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Vii tliv- eentre, Tiiore are, however^ 

I the? spaca directly in front of the 

-dr to be earthfast integral portions 

I'ljcs once forming parts of a con- 

I uut of their places* The largest of 

S on the plan, while the group at B 

cists. For their relation in height to 

tioiml view {fig. 40). 

* I miles S.S*W, of Yonder Bognie stand 

las^farm^ all that remains of a Circle shown 




Jic il* Caimton j Pku of remains of Circle. 



V^* illustrations (figs. 41, 42), Even these two have not 



^imtilation, for it is evident on the first glance that this Recum- 
•lie has suffered the loss of a full third of its mass, 

Lis^lte is an example of what we have had several times to 
irtls j>osition, namely, that it does not occupy the flat 
Jl here, but is placed on ground facing eastwards. 

whinstone are rugged and unsymmetric, the 

eonsiderable overhang at the extremity 

projecting on the south beyond the 





Fig, 12. Cmirnton ; Vww of H»^'iiiiib«iil Stoae and Hllw 

iVb. 37. Kimni&tutif, — Above Billhead of Avochie, at a height of ovei?| 
400 feet, just lyUhin the bonier of BanfisKire, there is a wood-crowned I 
giunmit, and ui>iT*n it the 0,^t. shows the symbol for the site of a Stone] 
Circle which apjHvirs U> havi* l>een 50 feet in diameter. This sit« wa« I 
pasaad at some disUine<* as I pursueil my road towards the much more 
Important one tl Hothiemay, and there so much was found to put c^ 
recaid that the fiist fmlin^ sunlight of late September barely sutiBcecL | 
Heoca I can say nothing of this site^ nor have I been able to le 
mnjUung concerning it^ ^^^^ 
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JSfo, 38. Rothtemay Home Farm, — This locality marks the extreme 
north-western limit to which our investigations were carried. The site 
is distant from the last about one mile and a furlong to the N.N.K^ 
but both are separated from the circles at Yonder Bognie and Caimton 
by a tract of country between 3 and 4 miles wide, and for a far greater 
space to the north and the west the country is absolutely devoid of 
circles. A few cairns are, or were, to be found. 

Local circumstances seemed rather combined against the investigation 
of the remains of this Circle. The field in which it is situated was, 
during that last week of September, deep in corn, which in some parts 
had grown up to an unprecedented height, and in others was lying 
uncut in heavy swathes, wind-dashed and rain-rotted — both conditions 
infinitely perplexing to the surveyor. Not a soul a}x)ut the place seemed 
to care whether the corn was likely to be further injured by my exam- 
ination of the Circle, still less was any assistance offered in the great 
difficulties of its mensuration. My thus somewhat uncertain triangu- 
lating was, however, on my return to Edinburgh, checked by an unusually 
clear plan drawn on one of the O.M. 25-inch scale sheets; therefore 
the want of minute accuracy has, I trust, been reduced to a minimum. 

The site of this once noble specimen of the typical Stone Circle of 
North-eastern Scotland is in the second ^eld, to the north of the Home 
Farm steadings, and its most northerly stone (C on plan, fig. 43) is 46 
yards from a gateway opening on to the road to Aberchirder. I have not 
been able to learn when or for what reason so many of its Standing 
Stones were removed, but at present there are but four, in addition to a 
grand, very massive Recumbent Stone, set as usual near the S.W. point. 
The four Standing Stones are nearly on the circumference of a Circle 
which measured 77 feet 6 inches in diameter, magnetic X. and S. (i.e. 
from stone C to stone H), and 83 feet measured from the Recumbent 
Stone to a point where a stone probably once stood. On working this 
out, we obtain spaces for a Circle of twelve stones in all, including the 
Recumbent Stone group. There is, however, one remarkable feature in 
the arrangement of these stones, that is, the circumference of the Circle 
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upon which B, C and H are standing runs much within Stone I. and the 
Recumbent Stone. In other words, we seem to have here the remnant 
of an arrangement extremely similar to that observed in the great circle 



+ JL 





Fig. 43. Rothieniay ; Plan of Circle. 

at Auchquhorthies ^ in Banchory-Devenick, where the Recumbent Stone 
is not *in line' with the great standing stones, but rather with the 
concentric inner setting of smaller blocks on edge. All the stones are 
of the blue whin. 

' See Proceedings^ vol. xxxiv. p. 145. 
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Taking the Stones in their order from right to left, their heights are — 
Stone H . 6 feet 3 inches, pointed, and with broad ' shelf ' 

facing inwards. 
„ I . 5 „ 9 „ rather pointed. 
„ B . 6 „ „ with rounded top. 
„ C . 6 „ 2 „ with flat top. 




Fig. 44. Rothiemay ; View of Circle from the North. 



.A 



-T'^aCb.. 







Fig. 45. Rothiemay ; View from the West. 

The Recumbent Stone measures on the ground 13 feet 6 inches by 
4 feet in greatest breadth. Its fullest length about the middle is 14 
feet 4 inches. In height it varies, being so irregular on portions of its 
top ; at the east extremity, it is 4 feet 8 inches ; its outer edge is 5 feet 
7 inches at the east, and 5 feet 3 inches at the west. On its inner side 
its height varies from 3 feet 8 inches to 4 feet 9 inches. It is vertically 



\ 
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The cup-marks here were ohserved (I think for the first time) in 
August 1883 by Mr A. Ramsay, President of the Banffshire Field Club,, 
at a joint meeting between t)ie Inverness Scientific Society and that 
cluby held at Banff on that date. 

No. 39. WkUehUl Wood^ Forglen.-- At this hill-summit we reach the 
most northerly site as yet dealt with in these surveys, its position being 
on the north bank of the river Deveron, here flowing through a 
beautiful and richly wooded landscape, at a point slightly to the north 
of west from Turriff railway station 3 miles and a furlong, in a direct 
line between it and the middle of Aberchirder, from which the Circle is 
distant 3^ miles. These distances, however, do but feebly express 
the actual amount of walking involved in reaching this remote and 
unknown site, to which both the winding of the paths and the undula- 
tions of the ground contributed — to the loss of time certainly, but also 
to the strenuous pleasure of overcoming obstacles in a strip of country 
thickly wooded, traversed by unexpected streams, and unusually full of 
steep abrupt declivities. Had we been unprovided with a compass it 
is much to be doubted whether this Circle could have l)een included in 
the Report^ no one at any of the farms where we made inquiry knowing 
of the existence of a Whitehill Wood in this neiglibourhood. 

Even when the densely woodeil summit was gained, there })eing no 
landmarks from which to take bearings, much time was spent amid the 
interwoven pine branches and ferny undergrowth, until at last one 
great stone, unmistakably grey amid the wealth of bracken, became 
visible, then a second, and a third, and so on we pieced the Circle 
together into a ring of seven stones. So luxuriant and dense was the 
growth of these specimens of Pteris aquilina ^ that the whole interior 
of the Circle had to be cleared %vith our knives before any two of the 
stones could be seen simultaneously. 

For the above cogent reasons, it has been impossible to append any 
view of Whitehill Wood Circle ; for, apart from the bracken, the thickly 

' The majority were over 5 feet 6 iDchee in height, and some which we measured 
exceeded 7 feet. 
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planted firs so encroached upon the stones as to render any drawing of 
them as a group quite out of the question. I have, however, made 
sectional views from our measurements (fig. 48). 

This Circle is shown, even on the 1-inch O.M., as a dotted ring, and 
on the 25-inch sheet as a group of eight stones, set in a nearly circular 
form, near the summit of the hill, | a mile to the N.E. of Camousie 
House. Some 115 yards due south of it the CM, also shows an 
indistinctly circular spot called Cairn Ennit To this we shall presently 



recur. 






^.^ 



Hh 



i~4 \ ? V' 

Fig. 47. Whitehill Wood, Forglen ; Plan of Circle. 

Two stones only are now erect, full on the east arc (B and D on the 
plan, fig. 47). The spaces between the stonevS, centre to centre, are — 

From A to C . 12 feet 8 inches. 



„ C to (5 


7 „ 


10 „ 


„ e to/ 


9 „ 


„ 


„ / to P> 


17 „ 


., 


„ B to D 


12 „ 


6 „ 


„ I> iog 


15 „ 


3 „ 


„ ^ to A 


H ,, 


9 „ 


yielding a circumference of just 89 feet. 
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If the small stone e is to be included as an integral member of the 
Circle, it is out of symmetry with the others. The stone next it on 
the north, / in the plan, though it looks (thus shown) also small, is 
really a large stone, its lower extremity running into the ground. 
Were it raised to the vertical from the outside, its base would rest on 
a point (close to the M of the compass-mark, just equidistant from 
C and B). As so many of these stones are fallen, it is mere speculation 
to suggest their original positions. The average diameter may be set 
down as 29 feet. 



^»^^ -**^^HhD 

■•IN un 

I « 4 1 -I 

Fig. 48. Whitehill Wood, Forgleii ; Sections, 

The dimensions and characteristics of the stones are as follow : — 

A, fallen, 6 feet 3 inches x 4 feet 6 inches, centrally-ridged. 

C, „ 5„6 ,, x4„6 „ whin, quartz- veined, 
e, „ 4 „ „ X 1 „ 10 „ very quartzi tic, lumpy. 
/, „ total length unascertainable, })peadth 2 feet 8 inches, 

18 inches above ground at the north end. 

B, 4 feet in height, 7 feet 10 inches long, 3 feet 3 inches broad ; 

whinstone. 

D, 4 feet in height, 5 feet long, 3 feet 8 inches broad. 
g, fallen, 6 feet 2 inches x 2 feet 7 inches ; whinstone. 

As would be expected, in such a damp situation the stones are 
thickly overgrown with lichens and mosses, but so far as it was possible 
to guess at their mineral composition from exposed fragments, they are 
^ above stated. The central area is very uneven and lumpy, but 
whether this was referable to its l)cing stony in addition to being 
•crammed with the roots of the great ferns, we had no leisure to 
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examine, as heavy showers came on, preventing more than a passing 
glance at Cairn Ennit as we retraced our steps down to the Turriff road. 
In describing Cairn Riv and its Carlin Stane,^ reference was made 
to the fact that it seemed a feature of this district to call a low mound of 
small stones surrounded by great stones or boulders a cairn. This 
Cairn Ennit further illustrates this peculiarity. What was its precise 
original form cannot now be guessed at, but in our hasty exit from the 
dripping woods we saw at least that several good-sized blocks of 
quartzitic whinstone were lying on the circumference of a circle some 
80 or 90 feet wide, and on the southern arc — relatively in much the 
same position as the Carlin Stone to Cairn Riv — an enormous boulder, 
wliich we roughly measured, and found to be nearly 8 feet in height 
and about 11 feet in length. 

Conclusion. 

In grouping these various megalithic remains into an order of classi- 
Hctttion }>y which they may be compared with those that have been 
previoUHly investigated, I shall begin by placing together — (1) those 
ttitea which are bereft of all remnant of a group or of a single Standing 
Htone : such are Hillhead of Forgue, Stonehill, Auchaber Wood, Towie,. 
West I f aughs, Burreldales, Kimmonity. (2) Sites occupied by a Monolith : 
Warden, liack Fomet, Braeneil, Woodend of Cluny, Luath Stone, Tow 
Htone, Candle Stone, Conglas, Congalton, Woof Stone, and N. MonkshilL 
(:\) Hi ten, once of Circles, but of which only one or two Stones remain : 
Mill (»f H(!hiva8 Wood, Hallgreens, Crichton and Fedderat Stones, 
lf|i|ifci'third, Crofts of Shielbum, Rapplawood, Greymuir Cairn. (4) 
Hiliib having had Stone Circles jx>ssessing a Recumbent Stone : Nether 
iJuibkiti, Uaj>|ilabum, Mains of Hatton, Corrydown, Pitglassie, Cairn 
lliv, I'l'Jtli Hill, Yonder Boguie, Cairnton and Rothiemay. (5) Circles 
iif Hluhilinf/ Ht(jnes without a Recuml>ent Stone : East and West Circles 
at Jiirlihill of Drachlaw, Kaicli, tliive small Circles at Logie Newton^ 
.(itil lli« i'H'tU' ill Wliiteliill Wmvi. Forglen. 
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The current Report thus deals with forty-two sites. Putting aside 
those which are mere sites (seven in all) and the eleven Standing Stones, 
there is a residue of seven sites where only one or two Stones now 
remain to prove the fonner existence of a group ; these })eing deducted, 
the result obtained is, that in all this extensive district there now remain 
hut seventeen sites, of which it is possible to affirm that in ten the circle 
had a Recumbent Stone, and that in the other seven that marked feature 
was absent. And even of many of these it is not possible to state with 
accuracy either the num])er of the Stones or the diameter of the Circle. 

It has also been shown that in the majority of examples the site 
selected is not on a conspicuous hill-summit. There is, for instance, no 
one Circle erected upon a summit commanding a prosj^ect of many other 
Circles, as we found to be the case in a previous survey ^ at the Candle 
HUl of Insch. 

The only examples of Circles placed upon specially conspicuous 
hills, i.e. conspicuous probably at the period of their erection, though 
now obscured by woods, are the two at Mill of Schivas and Whitehill 
Wood in Forglen. Of the former of these, nothing can be stated descrip- 
tive of its type; but of the latter, it is interesting to note that it is a 
small circle composed of not strikingly largo Stones, and that it has no 
Recumbent Stone or other special featuro. 

In another respect tliis Report is lacking in interest, so few of the 
Circles have yielded any relics ; in other words, there is no record of 
any relics being found, for the sufficient reason that the removal of 
Standing Stones, or the cursory examination of the ground enclosed by 
them, took place so long ago that no authentic account of such is obtain- 
able. But it is certainly im|)ortant to bear in mind that in the one 
instance of the Circle Cairn at Burreldales, liappla Wood, in which a 
careful excavation was made, the results went far to prove the sepulchral 
character of the site. 

I append a Tabular Summary, in which the usual facts concerning the 
Circles are laid down. 

^ ProeeedingSf vol, zxxvi. p. 545. 
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Monday, 9th February 1903. 

DAVID MUEEAY, LLD., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows:— 

Rey. David Johnstone, Minister of Quarff, Shetland. 

W. C. M'EwBN, M.A., W.S., 9 Douglas Crescent. 

Hugh F. Rankin, Principal of the Anglo-Chinese College, Amoy, China. 

Alexander Whitelaw, of Qartshore, Kirkintilloch. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By A H. Millar, F.S.A. Scot. 

Casts of the Seal of the Burgh of Grail, and of the Seal of the 
Chapter of the Abbey of Coupar in Angus. 

(2) By Sir Francis Tress Barry, Ikrt., M.P., Hon. F.S.A. Scot. 

Collection from the Sands of Luce Bay, Wigtownshire, comprising : — 

Flint Implements, — Two leaf-shaped Arrow-heads ; one hollow-lxised 
Spear-head ; one Knife ; eleven pointed Tools ; two Saws ; two 
Borers ; two hollow Scrapers ; thirty-one Scrapers ; twelve Flakes, 
more or less worked. 

Other Stone Impleiiients, — Two whole and two broken Whetstones ; 
three Whorls, one broken ; one small ring of Slate ; one small oval 
disc of Sandstone, with central depressions opjwsite each other. 

Objects »» Jet, etc, — Six fragments of rings or Bracelets of Jet ; one 
Jet Bead, perforated ; one globular Jet Bead, partly perforated ; one 
Bead of Amber ; one broken Bead of Mottled Stouc. 
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Objects in Bronze. — Three flat strips of Bronze Mountings ; two 
Strips, tubular ; one Pin, with globular head. 
Pottery. — Two Pieces, showing ornamented rims. 

(3) By John Cowan, W.S., F.S.A. Scot. 

Flint Arrow-head, with barbs and stem, found at Ailick, Cluny, 
Perthshire. 

(4) By Alexander Wood Inglis, F.S.A. Scot 

Old Oaken Cotter, with l^rass mountings, hasp, and lock. 

(5) By the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
4to. 1901. 

Catalogue of the Works of Art bequeathed to the British Museum by 
Baron Rothschild. 4to. 1901. 

Catalogue of Greek Coins ; Lydia. 8vo. 1901. 

(6) By Chas. H. Read, F.S.A. Scot. 

A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in the British Museum. 
By C. H. Read, Keej>er of the British and Mediaeval Department of 

Antiquities. 8vo. 1902. 

(7) By H. F. Rankin, Principal of the Anglo-Chinese College, 

Anioy, through Dr A. M'Gillivr.\y, F.S.A. Scot 

Part of ii B<.»ok in the Ritak Language, Sumatra, probably relating to 
Magic. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

OX FORESTALLING, REGRATING, AND ENGROSSING— THREE FORMS 
OF TRADING PROHIBITED IN THE BURGHAL LAWS. By SIR 
JAMES D. MARWICK, LL.D.. F.S.A. Scot. 

ForestaUing, regrating, and engrossing represent three forms of 
trading against which the mediseval laws of Continental and English, as 
well as Scottish, burghs were directed. But the progress of society, the . 
facilities of intercommunication, the developments of trade and commerce, 
and the necessities of modem times, have long since shown these laws 
to be unsuited to the complicated conditions of present-day life. The 
stringent prohibitory legislation of past times has therefore either been 
repealed, or allowed, without express repeal, to fall into desuetude, and 
to become inoperative. 

Still, such legislation not only throws a flood of light upon past 
conditions of society, but, when contrasteti with those of the present 
time, illustrates, and to some extent explains, progress, and in that 
view may make the following ob8er\'ations not wholly uninteresting to 
the sociologist of the present day. 

Forestalling, according to the laws both of England and Scotland, is 
the buying or bargaining for corn, cattle, or other articles of merchandise, 
on their way to fairs or markets for sale, with a view to selling the same 
again at a higher price. 

In England this was a criminal offence, and was held to apply to 
practices tending to enhance the price of victuals or merchandise. It 
extended to the circulation of false rumours, and to the buying of things 
in a market before the usual hour. 

Regrating was also a criminal offence, and originally consisted in the 
buying of provisions with a view to selling them again for gain, but in 
later times is confined to the buying and selling again in the same 
market, or within four miles of it. 

Engrossing is described as the getting into one's possession, or the 

VOL. ZXXYII. 10 
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buying up, of large quantities of com or victuals for the purpose of 
selling them again, — so enabling one or more to raise the price of 
provisions at their own discretion. 

These three offences are fully described by Sir George Mackenzie in 
his LafCi and Customs of Scotlarul in Mattert Criminal^ Sect. xxiiL ; 
Works, vol. ii. pp. 141-3. They were usually classed together as equally 
hurtful to the public, and against them in general several statutes were 
made. As regards several kinds of goods, prohibitory statutes were passed 
applicable to the {)articular circumstances of each. All these statutes, 
however, were repealed in England in 1771-2 by 12 George HI. c. 71. 
Tlie offences of forestalling, regrating and engrossing are, however, still 
punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment, and it has been 
held judicially that to forestall any commodity which has become a 
common victual and necessary of life, or is used as an ingredient in the 
making or preservation of any victual, though not formerly used or 
considered as such, is an offence at common law.^ 

In Scotland the old law as to forestalling and regrating seems to have 
l>een substantially the same as in England, and was designed to secure 
that all the members of the community should not be prevented from 
obtaining the necessaries of life at reasonable rates. This crime, says 
Erskine,- was committed under the Roman law either by landlords 
who refused to sell the p^xluce of their land at a just price, or by 
merchants who bought up great quantities of corn in the view of again 

* ••Our forefathers,' says Mr J. E. Thorold Rogers, *'iii their market regnlationa 
were always anxious to ensure what I may call natural cheapness. They did not, 
except in some commodities— money, ]alK>Qr, and certain labour processes — attempt to 
fix the price of articles the plenty or srareity of which depended on the abundance 
or the deartli of the seasons, for the assize of bread and ale contemplated the ex- 
tremes of either cheapness or dearuess. But they strove to prevent the artificial 
enhancement of price. Hence the otfences of forestalling, that is, the purchase of 
com on the road to market, and of regrating, i.c*. the re-sale of com in the same 
market at an increaseii price. The first offence was probably a double one ; it 
lessened the dues of the market, a*? well as seeming to control supply. The second 
was thought to l»e an offence ag;iinst the consumer'' {Su- Cn/Mrt<w of Work and 
Jrains, i. p. 143). 

- Nicolson's edition of the Ins*^' Vn of'h Z' ; f' S:'*^a:iL 
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filing it at a higher price, when the crop should be more scanty. The 
richer sort of these offenders were punished rdegatixme^^ and the 
poorer were condemned to the public works. In Scotland the laws of 
the Four Burghs,^ which, with the exception of some manifest additions, 
were sanctioned by the Legislature as early as the reign of David I. 
■(1124-1153), provided that "hukstaris" who bought and sold again 
for profit should not buy anything before 9 o'clock a.m. in winter 
and 6 o'clock a.m. in summer ; and that wool, wrought or dyed, or other than 
white wool, or yam, or such like, should not be bought or taken except 
during the time of a fair.^ Dwellers in King's burghs, as well as 
iDfthotUj were prohibited on market days from passing beyond the 
limits of the burgh to buy goods before these had entered the gates of 
the burgh.** During the long reign of William the Lion (1165- 
1214) it was enacted that the merchants of the realm should 
have their merchant guild, and liberty to buy and sell in 
all burghs, but should not usurp the li]>erty each of the 
other, under pain of punishment in the Chamberlain ayre as 
a foreataller.^ In the Statutes of the Guild, again, which were first 
enacted for regulating the Guild of Merchants of Berwick in 1249, but 
were soon quoted as authoritative amongst the burghs of Scotland, it 

' The BeUgatio of the civil law was much similar to the punishment of transportation 
formerly imposed under our law on criminals. It was rarely a perpetual banishment, 
and did not deprive the exile of his citizenship {civUaa) nor of his rights as one of 
a family {familia). 

2 The " Four Burghs " were those of Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburgh and Stirling. 
But when the two first fell into English hands, Lanark and Linlithgow were, by 
an Act of Parliament of David II. (6th March 1368) appointed to take their place 
•(Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, i. 149). In 1405 these burghs extended their 
^ODStitution by appointing all the royal burghs south of the Spey to send 
representatives to the body ; and in 1487 the constitution was further enlarged, all 
royal burghs being required, under penalties, to send commissioners to the burghal 
j)arliament (1487, c. 17 A.P.S., 279). 

» Sect. 66. * lb., 72. 

' Sect 89. The Great Chamberlain was one of the Great Officers of the Crown, 
ifirst appointed, probably, in the reign of David I. He had the general control of 
•the Treasury, and exercised also administrative and judicial functions in regard to 
•bnighs, which received a defined constitution in the reign of David. 
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was enacted that if any one should buy herrings or other merchandise^ 
such as salt, com, l)ean3 or peas, giving arles, he should pay the 
merchant from whom he bought the stipulated price without "felling,'^ 
i.e. breaking contract.^ Another statute of the Guild, made in 1283, 
prohibited butchers going beyond the town to meet beasts coming to it 
to be sold, Ijetween Martinmas and Christmas; it also prohibited (1) 
their buying beasts in the market before dinner on any day within the 
same period ; and (2) their fraudulently procuring beasts to be kept for 
themselves till after dinner. Violation of these orders involved de- 
position from their trade for a year and day.- The Articuli Inquirendi 
in Itinere Cumerarii — or List of p<.»ints to be enquired into by the 
Chamberlain in his ayre — which appears to be of the last half of the- 
reign of Robert I., ending iu 1329, apix>inted enquiry to be made as to- 
whether any man forestalled the biu^h by sea or knd. And (he 
document known as the Moil us Procedendi iu Itinere Cameiarii — or fom 
of proceeding in Chaml^^erlain ayre — which is apparently of the end of 
the fourteenth century, referring to r^raters, directed it to be 
tained (1) whether they bought gooils before the lawful hour^ f.«. " 
in summer and the thinl hour in winter " ; and (2) whether tl^j boi^t 
goods outside of the burgh ; and (3) whether they naeil false mea&ures.* 
Another capitular known as the Iter Camerarii, whidi is apparently of ^ 
the end of the fourteenth century, and contains furtlier Fonna of 
cedure connected with the Chamberlain ayre, required enquiry to bel 
made as to whether hucksters forestalled the bargh wtUi wool, hidt^l 
and skins, meal and malt ; ^ and whether any persons forestalJoil the J 
burgh, buying or selling beasts, or any other gooda.^ A record 
statutes which, acconling to Sir John Skene, were paaied in the court of 
Four r>ur^'h.s held at Stirling in 1405, but which Professor Innes, whq 
fdited the Hrst volume of the folio edition of the Acts of the Barlia 
of Scotland, observes has no other authority for its date Himi that i 
John — ileclares that no nian of whatsoever estate may ro-plcdgi* hiel 

» /'-v., :>ec:. •->. - Sect. 44. » Bt^J 

* Stct. -21. Sect. 'JS. 
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for forestalling from the court of the burgh, or the Chamberlain ayre, 
except he who had a burgh near adjacent, possessing privilege in such 
causes in old time.^ 

It thus appears that, from the earliest times in Scotland of which 
any record exists, regrating^-comprehending apparently forestalling and 
engrossing — was recognised as hostile to the interests of burghal 
communities, and was severely punishable. 

The later legislation of the Scottish Parliaments directed against 
these practices was equally condemnatory, and the preambles of many 
of these acts afford glimpses of the social condition of the times at 
which they were enacted. Thus, an act passed by a parliament of 
James III., held on 11th December 1482, proceeds on the preamble 
that fot the common profit of the realm, and to encourage strangers 
from other realms to come with victuals and needful merchandise for 
the support of the lieges, such strangers should be treated honourably, 
with all favour, when they arrived at any port in the kingdom ; it pro- 
hibited the king's officers and lieges from troubling such visitors, or 
from putting them or their ships or goods under arrest; and it gave 
full liberty to dispose of these goods by sale to free men, without com- 
pulsion, at prices to be fixed by the sellers ; it prohibited the imposition 
or exaction of new customs upon their goods, and the regrating or re-sale 
of such goods, under pain of banishment.'- In 1535 forestallers were 

> Ibid., sect 1. 

' 1482, c. 10 A.P.S., ii. 144. Five convictions of breaches of the law by 
buyers of meal, with a view to sale again at increased prices, are mentioned by 
Hame as on 6th June 1568, but no punishment is mentioned in the record as 
having followed (Commentaries on Crimes, i. p. 504). In anticipation also of the 
holding of a justice ayre in Edinburgh, on 25th November 1508, a proclamation 
was made, inter alia^ to the effect that no victuals be sold of a price dearer than 
it was eight days before the coming of the king to the town, under pain of 
escheat of the victuals, and punishment of the persons of the sellers, and that 
victuals be brought to the market for ready money {ibid.). 

In a record of another justice ayre, held at Edinburgh on the 8th of Februarj' 
1510, eight persons were convicted of oppression by eommittiiig various offences of 
the lame kind. They appear, however, to have compounded with the Treasurer, and 
to have obtained a remission quocui ultra {ihid.^ p. 505). 
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I»ivhibilt;d truui ^myiiig victuals, such as flesh or other stuff", until it had 
l»ccu i»i\'5iculed in the market, within specified hours, under prescribed 
pciuiltic-s' and that act was explained, ratified, and made applicable ta 
vv i4)ciJH ^i*. deulerti or chafferers, by 1567 c. 54.^ In 1540 an act of 
IMiIiaiucul for otichewing of dearth of victuals, flesh and fish, prohibited 
aU iH;iav>ii6 from buying fish to pak or peile, save within specified hoiirs,. 
Mid ail iHiiciouH, merchants and others, from exporting white fish, but it 
ouii>v»\u)iiH.l Htmngers to come and buy fish from merchants and freemen 
vU biugliH with ** reaily gold and silver," or by bartering their 
luoiv'luuuliHo with such merchants, or the owners thereof, for the 
^U4ii>i4lulioii o( their houses only. Such persons as had fish packed or 
l»i»4lvil, woro i*equii*eil to be ready at all times to sell the same to the lieges 
liM ««UMt44ihing their houses and the country, under pain of confiscation. 
I'loMMiK aUlenaen and l)ailies of burghs were required to visit the 
iuimKwU on every market day, and set a price on fish, and to enquire 
w hoUu>i uuy |H^r«K>n8 gave arles, or money on any kind of fish that came 
io tlu> market, with a view to its being sold at a higher price. Such 
|ioiMi»i»rt a-4 ilul HO wi^re appointed to be punished as coupers, forestallers 
aiiil iomaler«.'^ Another act directed forestallers of any kind of 
imvuhautUie, virtualH, i)oultry or goods, to be apprehended, and their 
^inMl'i i^Miheate4l, one half to the King's use, and the other half to the 
l>uu;h * iUi *M\i\\ June 1546, the privy council ordained a bailie of 
KdiuKuvKiK auvl four other persons to go to Leith, and see that victuals 
iiu|M»iUHl !•> a nliip were sold to the lieges on the south side of the 
|«»atK, sulKout regrating or selling in bulk to any persons; and that 
is^v aiul ^Uieal, h<» imported, were sold at a price not exceeding 
j;u .4 U'll tu* reganled rye, and 40s. a boll as regarded wheat 
(\\i\\ iS»uiioil Kfgister, i. 30). In 1651, the previous acts against 
uv^;iaUu» aiul forentjillers of markets were appointed to be observed.* 
^>ii il.iul Kol»ruary 1651, the Privy Council directed a commission under 

^ ^;iH,\ i. 'Jrt A.P.S.. ii. 347. - Ajyjflh^ 

)ri ^^^^^Hj^a ii. S76. 

- i.s.sj. ., U A.P.S., ii. ^^^^^^^ 
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the Great Seal to be issued to Francis Tennent, provost of Edinburgh^ 
constitating him justice in that part for one year, with power to convene 
all maltmakers, etc., regraters of victuals, etc., and all other regraters of 
wines and stuff, dwelling within four miles of Edinburgh, to hold courts 
for the trial of offenders, and to bring into the Crown the escheat of 
persons convicted of these crimes.^ On 10th June 1553, the Privy 
Council appointed the acts of parliament against forestallers and regraters 
to be put to execution, and letters to be directed to all parts of the 
realm requiring publication of these acts at all places needful six days 
before each fair. The provost, aldermen, and Iwilies of every burgh and 
town in which fairs or markets were held, were also required, six days 
before each fair day, to send out searchers and visitors to see if regraters 
attended these fairs and markets. Failure to observe this order was 
appointed to be punished by tinsel of the ofhces of provost and bailies, 
and a fine of £100 Scots, to be applied towards the King's 
use.* 

On 18th September 1555 the Convention of Burghs prohibited the 
freighting of ships by forestallers and unfreemen, and prescribed the 
mode in which they should be freighted.^ In 1579 an act of parliament 
ratified all acts against forestallers and regraters of victuals, flesh, poultry 
and other vivers coming to market, and constituted the provosts, aldermen 
and bailies of royal burghs justices for executing these acts within their 
respective jurisdictions.^ In July 1580 the Convention of Burghs 
required the burgh into which a forestaller had fled to deliver him up 
to the burgh from which he had come,^ and also appointed the acts of 
parliament against regraters and forestallers to be enforced.^ On 5th July 
1587 the Convention adopteii certain articles to Ije submitted to the ap- 
proaching Parliament, and, inter aliay desired the ratification of the 
statutes anent coupers and forestallers, and gave J 8i)ecial descrip- 
tion of their offences." The act of 1587 c. 38 ordained all acts 

1 P.C.R.. i. 116. 2 P.C.R., i. 142. ■« Convention Records, i. 12. 

* 1679, c. 26 A.P.S., iii. 146. » lb., i. 99. 

• Convention Records, i. 103. ' lb., i. 240. 
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against regraters and forestallers to be published of new, and put 
to due execution.^ On 27th January 1587-8 the Privy Council 
prohibited for a year the exportation of herring, the supply of which 
was insufiicient for the requirements of the lieges.^ In order to define 
what was meant by forestalling and regrating, the act 1592 c. 70' 
ordained that whoever bought or caused to be bought any merchan- 
dise, victual or other thing, coming by land or water to any fair or 
market in burgh, or in landward, to be sold in the same, or whoever 
made any contract or promise for the having and buying of the same, or 
any part thereof, before it was in the fair or market place in burgh, port 
or roadstead, ready to be sold ; or whoever made any motion by word, 
writing or message, for raising the prices, or dearer selling of any of the 
things abovementioned, or dissuaded or moved any person coming to 
the fair, market, or town, from bringing to it any of the things above- 
mentioned, should be deemed a forestaller. And whoever got in his 
possession, in a fair or market, any corn, victual, flesh, fisli, or other 
vivers, brought for sale, and sold the same again in any fair, or 
market, held in the same place, or in any other fair, or market, 
within four miles thereof, or who got into his hand, by purchase, con- 
tract, or promise, the growing corn on the field, should be reputed a 
regrater. Moreover, because so little effect had followed in the execution 
of previous acts by the magistrates of burghs to whom the execution 
thereof w^as committed, the Lord Treasurer or Advocate was empowered 
to anticipate action by the magistrates and to sue all persons suspected 
of forestalling and regrating. In the event of such action being taken 
by the Lord Treasurer or Advocate, the right of magistrates of burghs to 

1 1587, c. 38 A.P.S.,iii. 452. 

2 P.C.R., iv. 243. At this time, these acts seem not to have been rigidly enforced, 
for Hume states that while there were many instances of the prosecution of fore- 
stallers and regraters, few convictions were obtained ; and of those on record some 
appeared not to have been followed by any sentence. On 15th May 1688, however, 
two men were convicted and fined for forestalling cattle and sheep, and keeping them 
*ip to a dearth (Commentaries on Crimes, i. p. 504). 

^ A.P.S., iii. 576-7. This statute, says Hume, '*is a literal transcript of the 
F.nglish statute 5 and 6 Edward VI. e. 14 '' (Commentaries on Crimes, i. 603). 



f 
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repledge any peraon so challenged was excluded. Persons convicted by 
an assize for common forestalling and regrating of markets were subject 
for the first fault to a fine of £40 Scots, and required to find surety to 
abstain in future under pain of one hundred merks. For the second 
fault, the offender and his surety were to be liable to pay one hundred 
merks ; and for the third fault, the offender was to come under the will 
of the Sovereign and to forfeit all his movable goods to the Crown. For 
the trial of these offences justice courts or ayres were to be held twice a 
year. And to facilitate a conviction the statute allowed the accused to 
be sent to an assize, on a general charge of being habit and repute a 
common engrosser or regrater, without any more si)ecial challenge.^ 
On 13th June 1592, the Convention found that the most part of the 
burghs were greatly hurt by, infer alia, forestallers, regraters, and 
others, unfreemen having their residence outwith free burghs, usurping 
the lawful trade of freemen by selling staple wares, and keeping open 
booths in landward towns, villages, and burghs of barony, and sailing furth 
of the country with staple goods, to the injury of the trade of merchandise 
and the decay of burghs. To remedy this condition of matters, the 
magistrates and inhabitants of burghs were required to report to the 
general agent of the Convention the names of persons who so usurped the 
hberties of the burghs, with a view to prosecution.- 

' Four years after this statute was passed, viz., ou 9th June 1696, two men were 
convicted of forestalling and regi-ating in corn ; but Hume states he had not found 
that any pnnishment ensued. On the 12th of the same month, several persons were 
accused as regraters, on the single ground of buying corn as merchants in order to 
sell again ; that being " according to the prosecutor's creed " unlawful for any but 
maltsters and dealers in meal. The panels answered (*' and certainly with reason " 
says Hnme) that com is a lawful subject of merchandise, if trade is not carried on by 
forestalling and regrating ; that otherwise all transportation of com from the remote 
parts of the conntry must cease, since none but merchants will be at the trouble, or 
even the hazard. The Justice, however, '* found the summons relevant," and some 
of the panels were convicted, but no sentence appears ou the record. Nor is any 
senteBce marked in the case of several others who were convicted on the 25th of the 
sime month of forestalling and regrating in the article of corn (Commentaries on 
Crimes, L 504). 

« Cod. Rcc., i. 871. 
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In 1594 an act of parliament ratified all previous statutes relating to 
the punishment of regraters and forestallers, and ordained them to be 
put to full execution.^ 

On 30th June 1595 the Convention of Burghs, taking into account 
the injury done to their estate by the number of regraters, forestallers 
and coupers in all parts of the country, who contravened the acts both of 
parliament and burghs against these offences, ordained the general agent 
to obtain a commission from the Lords of Session to certain judges to 
enforce these acts, and if such a commission could not be obtained, 
instructed him to institute proceedings against offenders.^ And on the 
Ist of July thereafter the Convention, considering the increasing dearth 
of provisions occasioned by forestalling, regrating and couping, pro- 
hibited these practices under specified penalties, and required the 
magistrates of burghs to enforce the acts of convention.^ On 2nd July 
1596, the Convention, considering the increasing dearth and the injury 
occasioned by the increase, inter (dia^ of forestalling, ordered each burgh 
to put the acts against it and other offences into execution, and to report 
its proceedings to the next convention. The burghs were also ordered 
to report the names of offenders to the agent in order that prosecutions 
might be instituted against them,* and three days afterwards the Con- 
vention, understanding that the fairs and markets of free burghs, and 
specially tliose of Aberdeen, were resorted to by forestallers and regraters 
who falsely represented themselves to be burgesses and freemen of 
burghs, required all merchant burgesses of every burgh who attended 
free markets and fairs to produce evidence of their being burgesses of 
and actual residents in the respective burghs, or the servant of such 
burgess, and failing their doing so they were to be subject to punishment 

» 1594, c. 76 A.P.S., iv. 86. » Con. Rec. i., 462. 

3 Ibid,, p. 467. On 11th November 1595-6, Hew Campbell of Lowdon, Sheriff of 
Ayr, represented to the Pnvy Council that two commissions of justiciary had been 
granted— one to Lord Ochiltree and the other to Wallace of Craigy— against 
regraters and forestallers in Ayrshire, and that, in the execution of these, disorder 
had arisen. These commissions were therefore discharged (P.C.R., v. 281-288). 

* Con. Rec, p. 476. 
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as regraters or forestallers.^ This act was ratified at the following Ck)n- 
ventions held on 5th July 1597 ^ and 1st July 1598.^ On 2nd January 
1598-99 the Privy Council passed an act providing a remedy for the 
dearth of poultry and other vivers in Edinburgh and sundry parts of 
the realm, and requiring one or two Imilies of every burgh to visit 
the market and establish measures for punisliing transgressors, having 
for their pains one half of the penalties recovered.* At the Conven- 
tion held on 3rd July 1599 the acts of 1597 and 1598 were re-aflirmed, 
and Peebles was fined £20 Scots for failure in doing diligence to enforce 
them.^ At the Convention held on 13th June 1600^ and 5th July 

1602 these acts were re-affirmed." The Convention held on 5th July 

1603 fined the burglis of Wigtown and Kirkcudbright for failure to 
enforce this act ; ® and the following Convention, held on 3rd July 1604, 
modified the fine previously imposed on Kirkcudbright, and imposed 
modified fines on Dumfries and Lauder for similar failures.^ The 
Convention held on 1st July 1605 re-aftirmed the previous acts, and on 
the following day ordered Wigtown to follow out proceedings which it 
had commenced against regraters, etc.^'* Tliese acts were renewed by the 
Convention on 7th July 1606.^^ On 6th January 1607 the Privy Council 
passed an act for abating the fictitious scarcity and exorbitant prices of 
fowls, wild and tame, in Edinburgh, by fixing the prices of these for the 

* Con. Rec, pp. 486-7. On 18th March 1596-7, on a complaint by Ludovick 
Dake of Lennox, Sheriff Principal of Dumbarton, the Privy Council suspended a 
commission of justiciary against regraters and forestallers in Dumbartonshire granted 
to John Buchanan of Couston (P.C.R., v. 373). 

« Con. Rec., ii. 6. '' 76., p. 25. * P.C.R., 511, 512. 

* Con. Rec., ii 44. On 19th February 1600 a commission of justiciary against 
regraters and forestallers, granted to John Robertson and Robert Arnote, on 21st 
December 1599, was annulled (P.C.R., vi. 82, 83). 

* Sundry commissions of justiciary procured against forestallers and regraters of 
markets having been used for the benefit of the grantees, and not for the public 
benefit, all commissions of that nature were, by act of the Privy Council, dated 2nd 
October 1601, discharged, and publication of the discharge was ordered to be made 
at the market erosses of the head burghs (P.C.R., vi. 291). 

' Con. Rec, it pp. 74, 128. « Jb., 155. » lb., pp. 178, 174. 

i« lb., pp. 196, 199. " lb., p. 250. 
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tuiuie^ iuvi providing for the punishment of forestollers of the poultry 
tiuik^tii. auil ouher otiEenders.^ On 5th July 1608 the ConTention ordained 
Kv^uirtiw w follow out certain proceedings against regraters and fore- 
^uUlui>^ iukI ou Mil July 1609 not only renewed these acta, but dealt 
>^>t:v.i*ul.> With ^^txhy Dysart, Inverkeithing and Cupar in relation to 
Uviii, t'ho CouT^fntion held on 3rd July 1610, "having examined the 
viUi^«^K» of tixt) iiio«>t part of the burghs " who had regraters and forestallers 
^^iiiiui liitiir Ix>unds, renewed their former acts in relation to these 
oU«iUA)«<* A :>imilar course was followed on 2nd July 1611, 7th July 
' til i, uivl iih July 1614, and various burghs were ordered to produce their 
iiii^t^jicvt^ o^inst offenders.^ At the Conventions held on 4th July 1615, 
*>ta jh1\ lt>l6, 1st July 1617, and 7th July 1618, all the burghs were 
'i%ict^-vl 5t.> prvxluce in writing at the next Convention exact diligence in 
*uu:^J\tn^ sUid restraining, inter alias, regraters and forestallers.^ In 1617 
usi.* tVU.uuent j>a$sed an act defining the duties of Justices of the 
^Viwv siuvl their constables, who by sect. 10 were required to inform 
jiiv^ t'vtvN Council and the treasurer and advocate, at least once a year, 
v^ A» tv^tw-itallers and regratters of markets that order might be taken 
>^.iu ihoui." The Convention held on 7th July 1618, 8th July 1619, 
i.'ui 4ih July 1620, renewed its acts of 1613 and 1617 against regraters, 
^is ^ At its meeting on 4th July 1621 the Convention passed an act in 
>*huh, IV felling to the great injury sustained by the free burghs by the 
,;us4i miuiK'r of forestallers forestalling their goods before these were 
l»j%«oatvd to the market, it ordered every burgh to punish such of its 
uiluil>itdiits Ik* foresUdled any market.'-^ On 8th August 1628 commis- 

' r.C K., vii. 2i>3. - Con. Kec, ii. 250. ' /6., pp. 273-274. * lb., p. 288. 

' /h,, i»i» 310, 342, 447. On 23rd April 1615 the Privy Council issaed an order 
k^aniHi lorc»talliu>; the market of wild and tame fowl, etc., during the King's stay 
111 hMinbuiv{h and for giving the first choice in the market to the King's caterer 
^1* C.K.. v. 107\ 

" Coii. Kcc., iii. 3, 18, 36, 54. • 1617, c. S s. 10 A.P.S., iv. 687. 

^ (.oii. Ktc, iii. 54, S5, 99. 

'•* Cvii. Kvc, iii. 117. On 22nd Noveiiil)er 1623 the Ju stifljW of Peace of Dnm- 
tiuaahuo louud that the greatest grievmce the country J|^flH||^^in forestallers, 
ui^iaU:i!« iui«l inaltmakers (P.C.R -*" ^^^^l). 
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8ioD8 of revived justice ayres were nominated by the Privy Council, and 
the times and places for holding the ayres were fixed. Instructions- 
were at the same time given to the commissioners as to, tnUr <ilia, the 
crimes to be dealt with, and among these were forestalling and regrating.^ 
On 28th September 1639 an act against regraters and forestallers was 
[Mssed in the Articles.^ On 5th July 1655 a complaint was presented 
to the Convention, setting forth that several burgesses of free burghs, 
frequenting free markets and public fairs in these burghs, not only 
bought their goods there, but sent them to the country, never suffering 
them to go to the public market towns, thus not only greatly injuring 
the burgh in which the market was, in its custom and charge, but also 
nusing prices to the loss of those who frequeuted the market. Such 
practices were therefore prohibited, and burgesses of free burghs, and 
all others, were required not to buy commodities at any time elsewhere 
than in the towns in which markets were held, and in the market place 
of free burghs, under penalties.^ In instructions to Justices of the 
Peace issued by the Scottish Council of the Lonl Protector on 12th 
November 1655, these justices were directed to put in execution the 
acts of parliament in regard to forestallers and regraters of markets.^ 
The act of 5th July 1655 was referred to in the Convention held 
on 4th July 1656, and was appointed to be put into execution by the 
whole burghs, " that such forestalling " might be prevented.^ An Act 
of Parliament, passed in 1661 for erecting of manufactories, discharged 
all regraters and forestallers of markets of wool, and enacted that no 
merchant or person should buy and keep up wool to a dearth, 
but should buy it to be sold in o\i^i\ market, under the pains 
set forth in the statutes against forestallers.^ In a commission 
and instructions to justices of the peace and constables, issued in 
1661, they were required, as in 1617, to rei)ort at least once a 



> P.C.R., ii., 2nd series, ].. 437. '^ A.P.S., v. 604. 

» Con. Rec, iii. 406. * A.P.S.,.vi., ii. 834, s. 12. 

» 76., Ui. 420. « 1661, c. 280 A.P.S., vii. 261, 262. 
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jear as to forestallers and regraters of markets, with a view to 
punishment.^ 

These statutes, however, are now, and have long been, in desuetude, 
and were held to be so in the case of Leishman v, the Magistrates of 
Ayr, 8th March 1800.2 In that case a warrant granted by a sheriff, 
Authorising magistrates, in a period of scarcity, to seize and sell, at the 
market price, oatmeal purchased from farmers by a dealer, and meant 
by him to be carried out of the county, was held to be illegal, and the 
<;ourt expressed strong disapprobation of every interference of magis- 
trates and judges with the free circulation of the necessaries of life, as 
such interference, instead of diminishing, would increase scarcity, and 
produce a famine in large towns. It is not easy, it was said, to figure 
a case of such urgency as to justify a warrant of the nature complained 
of. When anything of the kind is apprehended, application should be 
made, not to the judge ordinary, but to Parliament or the Privy 
•Council. At the same time it was held that the purchases complained 
of had no connection with forestalling and regrating, which, it was 
added, are well defined by Mr Hume on Crimes, ii. 403.^ 

Professor Thorold Rogers thus summarises the criticism of these 
obsolete statutes. To forbid traffic in articles of prime necessity, he 
says, is to encourage waste when plenty prevails, to induce famine when 
dearth is near. The corn dealer equalises supply, and if by withholding 

1 1661, 338 ; A.P.S., viL 306, 308. Besides the laws ag&inst forestalling and 
regrating, says Hume, the policy of former times shackled the commerce of the 
lieges with many other and more vexatious restraints, which were enforced by 
iiaes and confiscations, and in some instances by more severe ))enaltie8. Ac- 
cordingly, there are instances in the record, from time to time, of prosecutions 
for such offences as these : the transporting of tallow furth of the kingdom ; 
the selling of linen, cattle, etc., to the English ; and the enhancing of the price 
of malt. But, says Hume, writing in 1819, it would serve no purpose to enlarge 
on these points of dittay, which were long ago thrown out of the criminal code by 
the great change which has taken place in the condition of the country, and the 
habits and opinions of our people on subjects of this sort (Commentaiies on Crimes, 
i. p. 505). 

- Faculty Decisions, xii. 391, 

3 See footnotes, pp. 149, u. 2 ; 152, n. 2 : 153, n. 1 ; 158, n. 1. 
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his com from market he makes it dearer, he also makes it cheaper than 
it would be by bringing it out when it otherwise would be scarce. Now 
this^ he continues, is certainly true. But though our forefathers doubt- 
lessly erred in making these practices an offence, they did not compel 
isales, and I find that producers were very acute during the Middle Ages, 
and for the matter of that, buyers, too, in doling out their supplies to 
the market, or in making purchases, according to their interpretation of 
the amount in hand or available for sale. The most critical sales of the 
year are those effected in early summer, when the amount of the last 
year's produce is known pretty correctly, and the prospects of the 
•ensuing harvest can be fairly guessed. The Englishman of the Middle 
Ages disliked intermediaries in trade, and strove to dispense with 
them as far as possible. He did his best to buy all his goods at first 
hand.^ In this respect there seems no reason to doubt that Scotsmen 
ioUowed a similar course. 

^ Six Centuries of JVork and JVageSy i. 143-4. 
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II. 

NOTES ON THE ANCIENT BURGH SEAL OF GRAIL, AND THE SEAL. 
OF THE CHAPTER OF THE ABBEY OF COUPAR. By A. H. MILLAR. 
F.S.A. Scot. 

The antique instrument used for impressing the ancient burgh seal of 
Crail was accidentally discovered in August 1902 within an old house 
in that burgh. Mr James Meldrum, joiner, Crail, had purchased a 
ruinous tenement in Castle Street, Crail, which had at one time been 
used as a post office. While the house was in process of demolition 
the seal was found. It had been laid upon the top of the main wall,, 
immediately under the sloping roof, evidently with the purpose of con- 
cealing it. There is a tradition that one of the old burgh seals of Crail 
which had been superseded was lost more than a century ago ; and it i& 
not unlikely that the apparatus now discovered is the missing seal. In 
any case, the right of the Town Council of Crail to this seal was indis- 
putable. It was claimed by the town-clerk, and has been placed for 
safety in the charter-room of the burgh. 

The seal (tig. 1) is worked on the same principle as the modem 
copying-press. The base consists of an oblong block of oak (very much 
wonn-eaten) measuring 7 inches by 6i inches, and IJ inch thick. On 
the under side and on tlie top of this block there are corresponding bands, 
of iron, | inch broad, sunk flush with the surface, and running parallel 
with tlie block across its smaller measurement. The standard which 
holds the screw is fixed through these iron bands, and is set diagonally 
across the Hock. It stands two inches above the surface of the blocks 
and is made of iri>ii, ornauienteil in the centre by a series of small panels, 
eiich decorated with a conventional thistle. The screw which works in 
this standani is 2K inches long and i incli in diameter, and has a deeply^ 
cut square-faced thread. It is finished with a square bolt-head, intended 
to be ojHjrated by a lover, crank, or key of some kind. In the centre of 

the oak bKxrk there is inset the copper die or matrix for the reverse of 
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the seal. The corresponding obverse die consists of a plate of copper 
I inch thick, with four perforations forming a square on the circle. 
Through these perforations four iron pins are passed, and these again are 
riveted into a circular iron disc, against which the screw exerts down- 
ward pressure when worked by the lever. When a double impression 
is to be taken, the disc with the copper die is put in position with the 
four pins set in corresponding holes in the block, and then the turning 
of the screw drives the one die towards the other, and an impression is 
given on the intervening wax placed between the dies. The moulding 
around the block shows that the apjmratus is of an ancient date. The 
impression measures 2} inches within the outer enclosing circle. 

The devices on the double seal of Crail are of very great interest. 
The obverse shows the Virgin and Child, and the reverse has a galley. 
The former was evidently used in pre-Refomiation times, while ecclesias* 
tical power was still exercised in the Scottish burghs. Dundee had a 
seal with the Virgin and Child on obverse, that was discontinued after 
the Reformation ; so Crail, which was the site of a collegiate church of 
St Mary, seems to have abandoned the ecclesiastical die of the double 
seal, and to have used only the secular device of the galley. The legend 
around each of the dies is ** Sigilluni Commune Burgi de Karale." In 
my work entitled Fife : Pictorial and Historical, the following passage 
refers to this seal : — 

"The seal of the bui-gh of Crail has been in use for many centuries, and 
evidently suggests the early prosperity of the place as having been attributed 
to its maritime importance. The oldest impression of this seal known to exist 
is now preserved in the Chapter House at Westminster, and was appended on 
26th September 1357 to the important document whereby the leading 
Scottish Imrehs became l)ound to supply to Edward III. the ransom demanded 
for David IL It is thus de8cril>ecl : — Obrerse — The Virgin seated on a bench 
with the Holy Child in her lap ; an angel swings a censer on each side. Reverse 
— A large galley, cUnker built, with dragon-head, one mast and large yard 
with cUee-furled sail and cordage. On deck a netting is stretched, over which 
six or more heads apjM^ar ; a crescent in iipj)er sinister of angle of yard." 

The late Marcjuis of lUite, in his elaK>ralv work entitled The Arms 
of the Royal and Parliamenfarf/ Bunjhs of Scntlamfy jmblished in 1897, 
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devotes much space to the seal of Crail. He suggests that the seven 
figures, whose heads are shown above the gunwale of the galley, should 
be described as " naked mariners," the nudity of the seamen in the seal 
of Pittenweem being especially marked. The stars are different in 
number in the two seals of the burgh now used. The large seal has one 
star with the moon on the sinister side, and four stars on the dexter 
side; but the smaller seal has four stars on each side of the mast. 
Referring to the obverse. Lord Bute quotes from Astle and Henry Laing, 
also giving the above quotation from Fife : Pictorial and Historical, 
It should be noticed that the angels with censers, shown at each side of 
the Virgin, are swinging these censers, not in the Roman but in the 
French manner. This was characteristic in Scottish seals before the 
Reformation, and is especially noticeable in the early seal of Dundee, 
which bears the figures of St ^Nlary and attendant angels. The facts 
that the seal now discovered corresponds in every detail with the oldest 
extant impression — that of 1357 — and that it retains the ecclesiastical 
matrix, seem to indicate that it belongs to a date earlier than 1550. 
The matrices may have been preserved, an<l mounted upon the apparatus 
with the screw at a later date. 

Seed of the Chapter of Coupur Abbey. — The Abbey of Coupar-in- Angus 
was founded by Malcolm IV. on 12th July 1164, and was occupied by 
Cistercian monks. According to Keith (Catalogue of Bishops, p. 257) 
this date is given by Matthew Paris, and confirmed by Angelus 
Manriquez, the historian of the Cistercian Order. The abbey buildings 
must have been of considerable extent at one time ; but after the 
Reformation the abbey was demolished, and its stones were freely used 
for secular buildings in the neighbourhood. Many of the kings of 
Scotland were munificent benefactors of this foundation, among them 
being Alexander II., Robert I. and Robert II., and on several occasions 
the abbey was used as a royal residence, notably by Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1562, shortly before its demolition. Next to the kings, the 
Hays of Errol were the most generous donors, their gifts beginning in 
1170 and continuing till the middle of the sixteenth century. William 
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de la Haya gave lands in the Carse of Gowrie to this abbey in 1170, and 
selected it as the burial-place of his descendants ; and in 1585 the seventh 
Earl of Errol was buried here, being the fifteenth head of the race 
interred in the family sepulchre. Tlie lands were secularised after the 
Reformation, and on 20th December 1607 James VL conferred them 
UfK)!! James Elphinstone, second son of Secretary Elphinstone, Lord 
Balmerinoch, witli the title of Baron Coupar. He died in 1669 without 
issue, and the estates fell to his nephew John, third Lord Balmerinoch. 
Arthur, sixth Lord Balmerinoch, was executed as a rebel in 1746, and 
the estates were forfeited to the Crown. 

Henry Laing, in his Catalogue of Seals, describes an impression 
from the Seal of the Chapter of Coupar Abbey, which he found in the 
possession of the late Sir James Gibson Carmichael about sixty years 
ago. The following is Laing's descrij>tion : — 

"Seal of the Chapter of the Abbey of Coupar- in- Angus : — A rich design. 
Within a Gothic niche a figure of the Virgin, sitting, holding in her right hand 
a branch of lilies, and her left hand supporting the infant Jesus, standing on 
the seat beside her ; in the lower ]Kirt of the seal, within an arched niche, an 
Abbot hi front, with a crozier, kneeling at prayer ; at the sides of the niche are 
two shields, the dexter one bearing the arms of Scotland, the sinister, three 
escutcheons, being the bearings of Hay. Inscription around seal : — * S. Comune 
Caj)[itu]li Moil, de Cui)ro.' Common Seal of the Chapter of the Monaster}' 
of Coui)ar. The date ot the impression is a.d. 1532." 

This is the only description of the seal by an expert with which I am 
acquainted. In October 1902 Mr Richard Morrison, dealer in antiquities, 
Dundee, brought to me for inspection a brass seal which I was able to 
identify as the Capitular Seal of Coupar Abbey. It is an oval or 
vesica seal (fig. 2) made of brass, the face measuring l-j^^ inches by 
2'i inches. The matrix in every way corresponds with Icing's descrip- 
tion, the only dubious part being the kneeling abbot between the 
two shields, which requires very close examination. The seal block 
is surmounted by a figure of the crowned Virgin holding the infant Jesus 
in her arms, the figure being^cast in Inass so as to form the handle of the 
seal. The total height of this figure is 4 J inc)iftft>-Mid its greatest 
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breadth is 1 J inches. About twenty years ago the seal was in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr O. B. Simpson, I )undee. From him it passed to the 




Fig. 2. Seal of tlie Chapter of Coiipar Abl>cy. 

late Mr C. C. Maxwell, Dundee, at whos(» sale in 1901 it was purchased 
by Mr Richard Morrison. In OctoWr 1902 the seal was acquired by 
Lady Abercromby, Camperdown House, Dundee. 

[The Society is indebted to Mr A, H. Millar for the use of the blocks 
of the seals described in this paper.] 
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III. 

NOTICE OF A COLLECTION OF PERFORATED STONE OBJECTS, FROM 
THE GARIOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 

F.S.A. Scot. 

Many perforated articles of stone of greater or less antiquity have 
been found, the use of which we have no difficulty in defining. Among 
such articles are stone axes, stone hammers, whorls, beads, and sink- 
stones for nets or lines; but this collection of perforated stones from 
Central Aberdeenshire seems to be quite different from any of the recog- 
nised types. 

Localities, — The collection, which consists of sixty-five specimens, has 
been gathered during the last five years in the Garioch district of Aber- 
deenshire from eight different localities in five parishes : — Eleven are 
from Newbigging, parish of Culsalmond ; one is from the Kirkyard of 
Cidsalmond ; five are from the adjoining farms of Jericho and Colpy, 
Culsalmond ; two are from Johnstone, parish of Leslie ; one is from 
Cushieston, parish of Rayne ; one is from Tx)chend, Barra, parish of 
Bourtie ; three are from Harlaw, parish of Chapel of Garioch ; and forty- 
one are from I^gie-Elpliinstone estate, also in Chapel of Garioch. 

All the specimens have been turned up by the plough, none having 
been found associated with burials ur dwelling sites ; at the same time 
many flint implements have been found in most of the localities named, 
especially in the first, third, and last-mentioned ones, these, I believe, 
having been more thoroughly searched. The Logie-Elphinstone district, 
which lias proiluced about two-thirds c»f the collection, has been found to 
• be very rich indeed in j)ivliistoric n^mains, many urns, stone axes, hammer 
stones, arrowheads, and other flint implements having l)een recovered. 

Descriptinn. — The materials out of which they have been made are 
usually slate and the C(»mmon "heathen " stone, which is foimd scattered 
all over the tields. Slate is plentiful, the Foudland Hills on the N.W. 
boundary of the Garioch l>eing coni]H>sed of this materiiU. Very few of 
the specimens have bt'en made from water-worn st' The smaller 
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ones, which are usually made of slate, have been dressed flat on both 
sides and ground round the periphery, and the larger ones, which are 
made of various kinds of stone, have been chipped into the requisite 
shape. Some of the latter, however, are naturally fractured stones, the 
only artificial work on which is the perforation. 

With the exception of four of the specimens, which are bored near the 
end, the perforations are all at or near the centre of the objects. The 
holes, which are generally bored in the smaller specimens, and are picked 
out in the larger ones, have been made from botli faces. In the 
majority of cases the perforation goes through the object at an angle, the 
centre of the bore (m one side not being exactly opposite the centre on 
the other side. Several of the specimens show the perforation begun 
and not finished. In fifty-three specimens the making of the hole has been 
completed, twenty-seven having been bored and twenty-six having l>een 
picked out, while in eleven specimens tlie hole has been commenced but 
not finished. In four of these eleven cases the process has been by 
boring, and in seven })y picking out. One specimen, No. 12, has been 
neatly brought to the rec^uired thickness and ground round the circumfer- 
ence to an idmost circular shape, but there is no sign of the perforation 
having been begun. This one, along with Xo. 13, which has been brought 
to the required shape, and in which the boring of tlie hole has been com- 
menced, seem to show tliat the making of the hole had usually been left 
to the last; one specimen, however. No. 15, which has the perforation 
complete and which is rather irregular in shape, seems to have a circular 
marking across one of the projecting angles, as if it had been intended to 
reduce it to a circular shape, in which case the making of the hole was 
apparently the first and the shaping of the article the last process. The 
specimens with the unfinished perforations show that when the perforat- 
ing was commenced by boring it was finished by boring, and when it was 
commenced by picking it was fniished by picking. The two processes 
were therefore not employed in making the same hole. It is impossiV)le 
to say which process is the older. In two of the groups, int<:) which we 
have divided the collection, and which are composed of the smaller and 
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more tinely finished articles, the lx)ring process alone has been in vogue, 
^vhile in the third group, in which the articles are much larger and more 
roughly finished, both the boring and picking processes can be seen. 
From this it appears that the two processes may have been in use at the 
same time. 

The objects (figs. 1 to 65) arrange themselves into three distinct 
groups, the first of which, numbering four specimens, Nos. 1 to 4, is 
■composed of those articles which have the perforation near the end, and 
which all have the holes bored. The holes are countersunk from both 
faces of the object, and taper towards the centre from both sides. These 
four specimens are all more or less water-worn, the largest and the 
smallest being flattened oval pebbles. Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are from Logie- 
Elphinstone district, and Xo. 3 is from Newbigging. 

The second and third groups are composed of those articles which 
have the. perforation at or near the centre, and they form practically the 
whole of the collection. Tliey number sixty-one specimens, and seem to 
be composed of objects which have not been put on record before, so far 
xis Scotland is concerned. These two groups seem to go together, and if 
one group is found in a district tlie other may be expected. At leasts 1 
have found it so in three different localities. 

The second group is composed of the smaller and more finely finished 
articles, and numbers seventeen specimens, Nos. 5 to 21, of which eight 
are from Logie-Elphinstone, one is from Colpy Farm, one is from the 
Kirkyard of Culsalmond, one is from Ix)chend, Barra, three are from 
Harlaw, and three are from Newbigging. Most of them are carefully 
manufactured to the desired tliickness, and are well dressed to an almost 
circular shape. They vary in size from § of an inch to lyl- inches in 
diameter, and from -^.r of an inch to J of an inch in tliickness. The 
holes, wliich, with the exception of No. 16, are all countersunk and 
taper in from both sides, vary from alx)ut -^.r of an inch to ^ of an inch 
at tlie narrowest part, llie two siiiiillest holes being found in No. 6, one 
of the smallest, and in No. '2\, tlie lar^^est specimen uf this group. No. 
16, from Newl)it,'giii<,', ditlers from all the others in having its hole drilled 
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Straight through the stone with no tapering, and also in having the top 
and bottom sides bevelled all round for about ^V ^^ ^^ ^"^^ from' the 
outer edge. No. 1 2 before mentioned, from Colpy Farm, which belongs 
to tliis group, and whicli has been carefully dressed to the desired thick- 
ness and ground round the circumference, shows no trace of the hole 
having been commenced. No. 14, from Harlaw, shows a second hole to 
have been begun on one side, but apparently after it had been com- 
menced it was found to be too far out of the truth to meet the hole on 
tlie other side, and being discontinued another hole was }x)red in the 
right place. Anotlier .specimen. No. 13, from Newbigging, shows the 
boring to have been started from both sides but not completed. 
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The third group Ls composed of the larger and more roughly formed 

articles, and numbers fortv-four specimens, Nos. 22 to 65, of which 

thirty are from Logie-Elphinstonc, four are from Jericho and Colpy 

^ In thirl specimen the perforation has not been commenced. Since this notice 
was written I have received from Sootston. Insch. a si>eoim('n almost similar to No. 
12. It has been ground round the ])eriphi'ry, autl the perforation has not been 
begun. 




FigB. 27-&0, PerroruU^I *Stotit? OUje«U from the Garioeb. (Scale, J linear.) 
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Farm, two are from Jolinstone, one is from Cushicston, and seven are 
from Xew])igging. Some of them are roughly circular, others are 
triangular, some are four-sided, and many can hardly be described, 
the stones l)eing naturally fractured and showing little or no dressing 
except the perforation. They vary in size from about 1 inch to 7 
inches in diameter, and from J of an inch to IJ inches in thickness. 
The perforation is complete in thirty-four specimens, twenty-six 
having been j>ick(Ml and eight bored. The perforation has not been 
finished in ten specimens, in three of which the process had been by 
boring, and in seven by picking. The holes at the narrowest part 
vary from {\ of an inch to slightly more than 1 inch in diameter. 

Probable uses, — The question now is. What was the probable purpose 
of these ol)jects, which from their numbers must have been in common 
use among the ancient inhabitants of so many parts of the "Howe o* the 
(xarioch " ? Were they imi)lements, ornaments, weapons, amulets, toys, 
or articles of dress ? 

On the face of them they do not seem to have been either weapons or 
toys. I mention toys ])ecause 1 have a small axe of slate, \\^ inches 
long, \ of an inch thick, and || of an inch at its greatest breadth, which 
was found in the Logie-Elphinstone district, and which apparently was 
a toy. Xo doubt the ancient inhabitant of Scotland provided toys for 
his children, as did the ancient Egyptian. I have been informed that 
within the last thirty years an old lady in Roxburghshire kept a per- 
forated stone hanging behind one of the doors of her house for luck. It 
was almost identical to No. 59 both in shape and size, and it was always 
spoken of as a charm. We are quite familiar with flint arrow-heads, 
stone axes, and beads having been used as charms in the not far distant 
past, so we may take it that these ol)jects were not made as amulets, 
although later we lin«l them invested with an (wiour of superstition. 
This limits the (juestion to whether they were implements, ornaments, 
or articles of dress, and it seems probable tliat each «)f these three tyj)efi 
is n-presentrd in this cnllection. 

Taking the iirst group of f(»iir specimens with the hole near the end, 
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it is quite obvious that three of them, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, were pendants, and 
very likely were ornaments. It is extremely improbable that they could 
have been used as sink-stones, both on account of their lightness and on 
account of the distance at which they were found from any water of 
importance where they might have been used. The two specimens Nos. 
1 and 2, from Logie-Elphinstone, were found near the top of a ridge of 
land alx)ut half a mile from the nearest water, the Ury, which is a quick 
running stream of no great size. No. 3, from Newbigging, is only j^ of 
an inch at its greatest diameter, and is thus far too small for a sinker, 
while the nearest burn is little more than a ditch. The holes in these 
three specimens are so very small that it is not at all likely that the 
fishing lines used by prehistoric man would have been fine enough to go 
through them. It therefore seems probable that they were simply orna- 
ments strung like beads. The remaining specimen of this group. No. 4, 
from Logie-Elphinstone, differs from the three others in having a much 
larger hole and in being incomplete. If not an ornament like the other 
three, it is quite possible that it may have been a stone bracer which has 
got broken. One of the l)racers in our Museum was found within three 
miles of this district, at the Rayne Stone Circle, and I have an oblong slate 
implement, l|f inches long, Yi ^^ ^^ iiich broad, and ^tt of an inch thick, 
with a hole at each end, from the same Logie-Elphinstone district, which 
may have been a bracer, though it seems rather small for that purpose. 

The second group is composed of seventeen specimens all having the 
holes bored and none picked out. These look like whorls at the first 
glance, but on better consideration it is seen that they are thinner ; and 
the holes are smaller than in the ordinary Scottish whorl. Again, 
with tlie exception of No. 16, all the holes are tapered from both 
faces and they go through the object at an angle, so that it would have 
])eeu impossible to have adjusted them on spindles, even had the 
spindles been small enougli for the holes. Like the previous group they 
are all too light for sinkers, and they have all been found at a distance 
from water. The most of the specimens in this group would have made 
very serviceable buttons if a thong were passed tlirough the hole and 
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then knotted, the countersinking forming a receptacle for the knot. Sir 
John Evans says : — " Sir WoUaston Franks has suggested that some per- 
forated discs may have been used as dress fasteners, and mentions that 
very similar objects have been found in Mexico which there is every 
reason to believe were used as buttons. He also instances a specimen 
from South Wales which has evidently had a cord passed through it, as 
the edges of the hole in the centre are much worn by friction. Such a 
view carries much probability with it so far as it relates to thin discs of 
fltone with small central holes not parallel but tapering from both faces." ^ 
No. 5, from Logie-Elphinstone, and No. 6, from Xewbigging, seem too 
small for buttons, while in the first-named specimen the hole is far too big 
in proportion to the whole object to have been used in this fashion, and 
in the last mentioned one the hole is too small for this purpose, it being 
only ^ of an inch in diameter. These two may have been used as beads. 

Coming now to the third group, which comprises forty-four specimens, 
embracing all the larger and more roughly formed articles, we find that 
thirty-three of them have the holes picked out and eleven are Iwred, the 
bored ones being found among the smaller specimens, whereas the picked 
ones include all the larger. 

When we review the whole oi the second and third groups together, so 
gradual and complete are the various stages in the development of the 
objects from the smaller and more finely finished ones to the larger and 
rougher ones, that it seems as if the whole parcel of relics contained only 
one class of object, the use of which we are unable to conjecture. But 
if we accept the smaller and more finely finished articles as buttons 
or beads, then the larger ones must represent a different type of article 
altogether. If the two largest specimens Nos. 64 and 65, or even 
if any of the five specimens Nos. 43, 44, 45, 48 and 49, with 
their unfinished picked holes, had been found singly by themselves 
and not in conjunction with the other groups of this collection, we 
should readily have accepted them as anvil stones, but when we find 
the article with the hole cr)mplete, we see that what we might have 
* Sir John Evans, Anient Stom Implements^ 2nd edition, p. 489. 
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taken for an anvil stone was no such thing ; that the abrasion on the 
stone was only the beginning of a hole which was to go right thrpugh 
the object, a thing that never occurs on an anvil stone. Apparently 
then they are not anvil stones. As there is no body of water in 
the vicinity of where they were found we must find for them some use 
other than that of sink-stones. " In Samoa flat circular discs of stone 2 
inches in diameter, with central holes, are used to prevent rats from reach- 
ing provisions, which are suspended in baskets by a cord. One of these 
discs strung on a cord suffices for the purpose." ^ Some of these objects 
would have answered this purpose well enough. It has been suggested 
that some of the larger specimens may have been fixed on the end of a 
wooden shaft and used as clubs. Weapons of this type are used in 
Queensland and New Guinea, the stone disc being fixed in its proi)er 
place by having a ribl^on of plaited grass wound round the shaft on 
both sides of the disc. Some of the objects show the picked holes 
worked quite smooth l)y friction at the narrowest part, while others 
show all the picking clearly defined. Others, again, show the picking 
to have been worn almost smooth on both sides. One, No. 38, from 
Logie-Eli)hinstone, is worn smooth on one side only, and several show 
grooves running round the inside and outside of the hole. These seem to 
suggest that some sharp pointed spindle or other implement had been 
rotating in the hole and had occasionally jumped out. Possibly this may 
have been some kind of bow drill which required the upper end of the 
spindle to be kept steady, a perforated stone held in the hand being used 
for that purpose. The whole of this group, with the exception of two or 
three of tlie largest specimens, would have been (piite handy and suitable 
for this i)urpose. If tliey wore used to produce fire, it is strange that the 
samo fire drill was not in use in other parts of the country ; and if it 
were to drill holes in stone, bone, or horn, we should surely find a greater 
abundance of objects with drilled holes. ( )ut of this c«>llection of sixty- 
five perforated objects only one, Xo. 16, can be said to have the hole 
drilled. 

^ Sir John Evans, Awirnf .>'M/// l/nplcmcnf'^, 2ud tnlition, p. 439. 
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We have thus what seem to be three distinct types of perforated stone 
objects, the first group being composed of pendants, which may have 
been' ornaments, the second group being composed of discs, which may 
have been used as buttons and beads, and the third group being com- 
posed of irregularly shaped stones, of which the greater number have 
apparently been used to steady the end of a rotating spindle or shaft. 

While many parts of Scotland have produced numbers of perforated 
discs of stone, yet so scattered has been their occurrence, that they never 
seem to have been recognised before as other than sink-stones, notwith- 
standing that they have been very often found far distant from any place, 
which, either in ancient or modern times, has been covered with water, 
where they could have been used. It is strange that so many specimens 
should have been found in this single district, and this leads us to think 
that possibly a seat of manufacture of these objects was in the'Garioch, 
from which they were distributed to other localities. Now that attention 
has been called to them, we may expect to hear of greater numbers being 
found in other parts. Still, if they were common articles of use all 
over the country, it is surprising that they have not been found in 
larger numbers in the Culbin, Glenluce, Shewaltou, and Stevenston 
Sands — ^areas which have each produced such large numbers of so many 
different types of prehistoric objects. These areas have been so thoroughly 
searched that, if these discs had been in common use there, it is certain 
that they would have been discovered. 

As none of the articles in this collection have been found directly 
associated with any special prehistoric type of object, we are not able 
to assign the relics to any particular period. Perforated stones of some 
of these types have been found in crannogs and have been considered 
whorls. They have been discovered to have been in use in ancient 
hill forts in Ayrshire. The district where most of them were 
found is very rich in stone implements and Bronze-Age burials, and it 
is quite possible that while some of these objects may belong to 
comparatively recent times others of them may go back to the very 
beginning of the Iron Age or even further. 

VOL. xxxvii. 12 
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Monday, 9th March 1903. 

DAVID MURRAY, UA\, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Anna, Countess of Moray, Beechw»wtl, Murrayfield. 

Robert Coltman Clrphan, F.S.A., Vice-President of Soc. of Antiq. of 

Newcastle, Marine House, Tynemouth. 
D. F. Lowe, M.A., LL.D., Heriot's Hospital. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D . Glencoe, 

Argyllshire. 

James Ritchik, The SchooUiouse, Port-Elphinston, Inverurie, was duly 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Peter Anderson, Backhill of Drachlaw, through F. R. 

Coles. 

Jet Button, with supplementary V-shaped perforation, found at Cairn 
Riv, Inverkeithny, Aberdeensliiro, in 1862. 

(2) By Dr John Drew, Uudecroft, Stirling. 

Iron Axo-head of peculiar form, foun«l under the foundations of an 
old hoUvSe in Stirling. 

(3) By Robert Munro, M.D., LL.D., Vire- President. 

Bronze Sock«'t«Ml Ax(\ said to be one of a lioard of bronze objects 
found witli a bronze cahlnm at Kilkerran, Ayrsliire, Iwfore 1846, of 
which two bronze sockettMl a.xt^s, part (»f a swonl-blade an<l one of the 
rings of the caldron are already in tho Must'um. __ 
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(4) By Geo. P. Johnston, 33 George Street. 

The First £dition of Hume of Godcroft's History. 4to. Privately 
printed. 1901. 

(5) By Dr R. db Brus Trottbr. 

Galloway Gossip ; or, the Southern Albanich eighty years ago. 8vo. 
1901. 

(6) By the Kbbper op the Records of Scotland. 

Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Vol. iv. 1507-13. 
Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King-of-Amis. 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Second Series. 
Vol. iv. Edited by P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient 
(Scottish) History and Paleography. 

(7) By Alex. Thomson, F.S.A. Scot. 

Lauder and Lauderdale. By Alex. Thomson, Galashiels. 1903. 

(8) By the Mastbr of the Rolls. 

Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry TIL, a.d. 1227-1231. 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Richard XL, a.d. 1388-92. 
Calendar of Papal Letters. Vol. iv. a.d. 1362-1404. 
Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward III. Vol. vi. a.d. 1341-1343. 
Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record Office. Vol. iv. 

There were also Exhibited : — 

(1) By Thomas Ireland, L.R.C.P., through W. W. Ireland, M.D., 

F.S.A. Scot. 

A collection of Stone Axes and other Implements, from British 
Guiana. 

(2) By G. H. Carphin, through A. J. S. Brook, F.S.A. Scot. 

Circular Silver Badge of the Six Feet Club (Edinburgh), instituted 
in 1826. 
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(3) By Chaklbs Stuart Davidson, H.M. General Register House. 

A selection of Old Edinburgh Badges, in lead and brass, of Town 
IVrtoi-s, Chimney Sweeps, and Drovers. 

Iho following Communications were read: — 



I. 

KXPLOKATION OF SIX SMALL CAIRNS AT ABERLOUR, BANFFSHIRE. 
By Tue Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY, Secretary. 

Ou the 'ilsit and 22d of August 1902 I opened, with the kind per- 
luiiniou of Mr J ohu Findlay of Aberlour House, Aberlour, several small 
caaui. 'riioy formed but a few of a considerable number distributed 
w ith }4ioi4t logului'ity in parallel rows on the sloping side of a moor called 
Koltoi, oa the north side of Meikle Conval, and to the east of Ben Hinnes. 
Ihcio woro ii sutUoiont numl)er of these cairns, which could only have 
l»oi>a .^jcpuUhviil, ti> term the place a prehistoric cemetery, though in 
lUv»oo o\i4miiuHl uo tmces of interment could be found. 

Nis i h*ul a iUtimetor of 16 feet and a height of 2 feet. A few small 
^»ii>^».i ol ch(iivi»al were found in the earth and stones that composed the 
*^*u4», ikl ik d\^pth of 30 inches, and 9 feet 3 inches from the west end of 
vUv. V uLUu>;. Hut there were no signs of cremation or of burnt earth. 
\U\^ 4iK«hv^« woiH» mostly rounded boulders of granite, such as could 
s^iK-^\\ U\> bflml in one hand. The trench was cut from east to west, and 
v»a<M>i*Ml lit tho centre to include a si>ace 9J feet by 7 feet ; but no 
Kv^iU'iM lomaniM wt're found, and no cist. The light y ellow su bsoil on 
vsluv'l\ lb»» *M*irn ri'sted was quit*^ ' J, and Lad never I 

No ') U\y 78 yards nearly 
\ f W\'\, lUid wuH 2 feet 8 ii 
tud b»»to uIho u little charco; 
v»t »l. ui N«M'y Hmall quantity 
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from east to west was enlarged to cover an area of 8 feet square, but no 
cist or interment or relic was brought to light. The yellow subsoil had 
never been trenched before. 

No. 3 was 66 yards south of No. 2, had a diameter of 14 feet and a 
height of 17 inches. An excavation 7 J feet by 6i feet at the centre and 
carried down to the untouched yellow sandy earth below disclosed no 
traces of human handiwork, not even burnt wood. 

No. 4 was 14 yards south-west of No. 3, had a diameter of 16 feet and 
a height of IJ feet. It was made of stones with a little earth between 
like the others. An excavation 14 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 3 inches at 
the widest, and 4 feet 10 inches deep, was made across the centre, but 
nothing was found. 

No. 5 lay 16 yards west of No. 4, and was a stone- setting rather than 
a cairn, but it formed part of the cemetery. It measured 39 feet by 4 
feet 9 inches wide, was only a few inches a])ove the level of the ground, 
and if prolonged would pass about one yard to the east of No. 2 as it lay 
nearly north and south. The south end was well marked by three 
large stones standing in the same line as the axis of the stone-setting. 
The centre one was upright and measured 2 feet high above ground, the 
other two were recumbent. All three stones were as much as two men 
with levers could move. I had 21 feet of the southern half of the 
setting cleared of stones, but found nothing. The stones were larger 
than most of the stones in the cairns already explored, and lay in one 
or two layers, according to size, on the top of the yellow subsoil, which 
. was quite hard and had never been distur])ed. 

No. 6 measured 14 J feet and 13 J feet in its diameters, and was li 
feet in height, and lay close to No. 4. An excavation 10 feet square 
was made at the centre to a depth of 2 feet, when the hard yellow 
stratum was reached. Here, again, no cist, relic, or vestige of bone, 
human or animal, was encountered. 

Although the exploration of these small cairns was fruitless, it is not 
without interest. The interments seem to have been made by laying 
the corpse on the ground and covering it with a very low circular heap 
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of iiU>ue«i aud sand. The nature of the moor is so wet that in a few 
voiUK dl trrtctj of a body would probably disappear. From the absence 
oi Miy L'i^t or of the smallest object of sepulchral furniture for the 
ducoustid, it seems likely that these small mounds mark interments of 
iouii>iimtively late date. 



II. 

A VISIT TO EI LEACH- AN-NAOIMH (HINBA). By 
WILLIAM W. IRELAND, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

lu tho Muuimor of 1901, along with Mr W. C. Maughen, I visited 
this iiilimd. To l>r Patrick H. Gillies, of Kilbrandon, I am much 
iiulobtoil^ not i»nly for his guidance to the place, but also for a large 
jM4rt oi iho iuforuiation in this paper. The remarks about the meaning 
uiul otvmoiv>^y i»f Gaelic words are entirely derived from Dr Gillies. 
lU loMAitovl tho is^land last year and took some new photographic views. 
I uu ulno iuvlobtoil to Mr l^njamin X. Peach, LL.D., of H.M. Geological 
Sui\i>v» who visilod the island last summer, for ^\e photographic view's 
iiiui for Mouio Uv^oful notes about the buildings. 

Attoi ^s^laMijilung himself at li or lona, to which his possession 
WJ4.^ ooutinuod by tho Pictish king Bridei, and also by Conall, the 
king of Siollijili Dalriada, St Columba, in the prosecution of his 
uii.i.^Kaw4rv wv»rk, planted churches and religious colonies in the 
i?iUuuU avouud— Kthica Insula (Tiree), Elene Insula (off Islay), Scia 
^.Sk>o>» K^KV4 Insula (Kgg). Adamnan, in his Life of St Columba, 
iviujuoiiUv Uioutiotis the Saint's visit to the island of Hinba or Himba, 
whou^ lui \ukk\ i\ iUi»nastory, over "'hich he placed hisji^^Dal uncle 
Kvu<4h Tho dnto of this < ^B^ must ^^^^^^ifetween 

\AK ^M\^ (Mul i^74. No islai ^^HMf^^ ^<i 

\[ \\isn U»ou ^lorivod fn>in 
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till the Garvelloch islands were visited by Dr Macculloch in 1824. In 
the westermost of them, called by tlie Gaelic name Ilachanu, he lighted 
upon the remains of some religious buildings and monuments of a primitive 
fonn and apparently of ancient date.^ The island was uninhabited^ 
which goes to account for the preservation of the remains. Dr Reeves, 
describing them, put the question — Is this Hinba ? It was reserved for 
Skene to state the grounds for this l)eHef, in a forcible manner. The 
converging probabilities which he arrays may be found in Reeves's edition 
of the Life of St Columba.^ We are told l)y Adamnan that the Saint, 
while staying in the island of Hinba, was proceeding to excommunicate 
some persecutors of the Church, the sons of Conall, the son of Domnail. 
One of these malefactors was named Joan, of the rfice of Gabran,^ who 
was chief of the Dalriad Scots, on tlu* fringe of wliich the Garvellochs 
lay. One of their companions named Lam-dess (Planus dextera) hearing 
of what was taking place, instigated by the <l(*vil, rushed at the Saint 
with a spear. He was saved by the interposition of one of the brothers 
named Findluganus. Lain-dess was killed with a javelin the year after 
in the island of Lunga (Insula longa). This is an island in sight of 
Eileach-an-Naoimh. Tliis Joan liad twice plundered the house of a 
friend of Columl)a ; returning the third time at a place called Ait-chambas 
Artmuirchol (Ardnamurchan), the Saint ])eing there, he tried to dissuade 
the robber from farther jJunder, luit his interposition was met with 
derision. The Saint followed the robbers up to the knees into the sea, 
praying to Christ. Returning to the dry ground, Columba prophesied 
that neither the roblxir nor his wicked companions would get back to the 
lands which they desired. Accordingly their shij) was wrecked by a 
sudden storm in the middle of the sea, between Mull and Colonsay, and 
all were drowned. This was on the way l)etween Ardnamurchan and 
the Garvellochs. 

* See a Description of the fre/ttcrn hlawls of Scothnuf, vol. ii. p. 157. 

* Life of at Columbfi, Founder of I/ff, written by Adamiian, edited by William 
Beeves, D.D., Edinburgh, 1874, p. 324. 

'Joan filioB Conallis filii Doninallis de regio Gabrani oitus genere. Vita, lib. ii. 
cap. xxiii. 
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There are still the remains of a castle on the island north of Eileach 
An Naoimh, of which farther mention will be made. 

Dr W. F. Skene tells us that Dean Monro, in his description of the 
Western Isles in 1594, mentions * Dunchonill,' **ane iyle so namit from 
Oonal Kernache, ane strength, which is als meikle as to say in Englishe, 
ane round castle." 

Kernache is probably Cathemachf "a soldier or leader of a company," 
or what were called from this word * caterans ' ; and it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that Dunchonall was so called from Conall, the 
father of Joan, and was the seat of this piratical family, for which, both 
from its isolated character and its proximity to the mainland territory 
of the genus Gabran, it was peculiarly appropriate. This confirms the 
identity of Eileach-an-Xaoimh w4th Hinba. 

The Garvelloch islands ^ may be said to be a chain of hills washed by 
the sea, which has isolated them by breaking through the ancient ravines, 
now narrow straits. There are many well marked traces of denudation 
of the softer rocks. The topmost peak of Eileach-an-Naoimh, the 
top about 270 feet high, bears the name of Dun Bhreanain, or St 
Brandon's Hill. The north-\yest shore is very precipitous in some 
places, presenting a sheer descent of 200 feet. On the southern aspect 
there are slopes of different gradients ; the more level parts are covered 
with a richfgrass ; in the hollows there are bushes growing, but no trees. 
The island is about one and a quarter miles long, and at its broadest 

* The wordlis pronounced locally, not Garbheileach, but Garbhbhilleach, that is, 
rough lipped or edged ; but even if we say Eileach, this means a mound or stony 
place. Thus the rough mound would be an appropriate name for the rugged out- 
line of Garvelloch. lu the same way Eileach-an-naoimh would mean the mounds 
of the saints, or holy mounds. 

Eileach, or more properly Aileach, is probably connected with Ailbhe, ,/lifU, and 
certainly with Al, an obsolete word for a rock or stone. Skene thought Eileach to 
be a corruption of Eilean, an island, which it certainly is not ; we have the very word 
in the old monkish Vita Brendani : Ft in alia rcgione in Britannia vwnasUrium 
noinijie AiUch sanctissimus Brendamis /undavit. In the Brussels edition of the 
same work, Ailech is mentioned as an island : uniun {mtmasterium) in insula Ail- 
^chy alteram in terra ethica. Wo may suppose that Ailech was the original title, 
naomh {hjoly) or naoimh {of the saints) being afterwards added. 
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jilioiit a quartet of a mile. There are dykes of basalt ; but the island Is 
mainly composed of a gritty calcareous shale. A column of mck about 
12 feet high, which atauda out near the southern shore, has been called 
the Cranogg, or Columba^s pvilpit. It is composed of haid quartzite rocli, 
with some slight mixture of carbonate of lime. The softer rocka round 




Fi+r. 1, Tlie Church on Eilcflcli-nhNaoimh, sliuuitig doorway in the soutli wal]. 
(From a photo i^mph hy Jl N. ?vadu ) 



liave hecn worn away with the lapse of fcime, leaving this tough old 
tugk, winch still has on the outside the colour given hy oxide of iron* 
The landing is generally made on a narrow creek on the south-west 
aspect^ 

After an easy scramble up the rocks we passed through some marsliy 
ground, and a little higher up, on a more level spot, we came to a rude 
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the rocks afotmd. The tbap^l meaeured al)out 27 feet by \'l feet ex- 
teriorly- The walls are aliuut S feet high and 3 feet thick- Tliere ia u 
httle splay window in the east end (fig, 2), about 5 feet from the floor 
and 1 foot 6 inches in width* The chapel is orient4?d, as neiirly us can 
k% true e^t and west. On the west sitle uf tlie building there are elear 
tracer of a squnre enelosure. 

A little higher up the liillside is a smaller buUding (fig. 3), 15 feet hy 
10, witfi two doors opfjosite one another. Tlie east end is ^emicirciilar, 




Fig. 3. TLe Kiln ujl Kilfacliau-Nauimli, (From n pliotogiitph by \i. N, iVaob.; 



nnd two-thirds of the interior is taken up by a raised stone platform, 
having in the middle a hollow like that of a caldron or Imiler, Below, 
tliei-e 18 a flue ^oiug through the liasement of the platform to let in air. 
It is no doubt a kiln for drying corn, to l>e ground in querns similar to 
the *sornies' formerly common in Caithness-shire, which yotae old 
people remember still in use. 

A little way from the south side of the chapel there is an 
underground cell, big enougli for a man to turn easily in. It has 
two atone shelves. This was probably the cellar for the wine for the 
eucharist. 
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Lower doMTii in a small piece of level groimd with niinefl wall, whlcli 
is thouglit U* bave beeu the garden, Amund old conventtml hnildings 
one sometimes finda rare jJant*?, the des*cendants ^►f flowers which wt^t© 
cullivrtted by the monks. We noticed th« elder-hiifth, still & favourite 
hedge in the Highlander the com-marigold, the meadowsweet, the 
lychnis and the midlein (Vfrhmcum ikapsmy All of these are fonnd 
in the isles around, i;ave |>eriiaps the mullein^ wldcli was used as a 
demulcent hv the old herhsdist?. 



FIgv 4. Portions of Sepulcbml Slab on Hil^ftcri-^n-N^oimb. 
(From It photogtipb by Dr P™ H. Gillies.) 



Below the garden is the graveyard, clmrly indic^ited by a numl>er of 
headstones, of the same slate rock as h qujtrrietl at Koadale. There are 
a few nide can ings, and on one dab a Greek cross, but no lettered in- 
scriptions. On© gtavedtcjue, mar© dahofUdy <arved than the others, 
was lying flat b<*side the chapeL On one side of the face was a swoul, 
on tbe other a fod, signifying perha|is that the man who rested bdow 
had once borne arms and aftenv&rdi beo^ine a monk. The dab measuidd 
47 by 20 inches, with a thickneaa of 5 inclie&. After clearing away the 
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lichen and dust upon its face, a photograph was taken by Dr 
Gillies.^ 

There is good reason to believe that several of these ancient monuments 
liave been carried away. MaccuUoch speaks of a number of votive crosses 
and carvings of the swords of warriors of former days on the grey stones 
on the burial-ground. A headstone with an incised Greek cross, which was 
cwried away in a boat for ballast, was fortunately rescued, and is now in 
the Museum. In August 1880 Dr Macmillan and Mr Clerk unearthed a 
Celtic cross and set it up on the spot. This has now disappeared, and 
only one stone with any attempt at ornamentation (fig. 4) remains above 
ground, the one of which Dr Gillies took a photograph. Xeict summer 
Mr Peach, who also copied it, found the stone broken through the 
imddle. 

About 150 yards south-west of the principal burial-ground, upon a 
gnasy eminence, there is a cairn with headstones (fig. 5), one of which 
I)ean a rudely incised Greek cross. According to tradition, in this 
solitary grave was laid the body of the mother of St Columba. 

East of the chapel are the walls of an old building of the same rude 
sfemcture, ten paces by seventeen. Below these, to the eastward and 
nearer the sea, were two beehive cells (fig. 6), each having its own 
entrance and a channel for drainage, and also a passage from one to 
another, standing like a figure 8. Though half ruined, their contour and 
structure could clearly be seen. Their diameter from the inside was 14 
feet for the larger one, and somewhat less for the other. The thickness 
of the wall at the base was over 8 feet. The Celtic monks frequently 
retired to such hermitages, some of which still remain in Ireland in 
good preservation. 2 

Not far from the landing-place a trickling spring has been collected 



' Dr Gillies subsequently wrote, "I have got hold of the old baptismal font of 
the chapel, which was removed therefrom, as far as I can guess from thoroughly re- 
Uahle tradition authority, at least 250 years ago. I shall send photos of it, or at 
least a few sketches and measurements.*^ 

* Church of Scotland, Past and Present, edited by Dr W. H. Story, p. 154. 
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into an artificial basin, which is called tohar ChcUluim-na-chille, or St 
Columha's Well 

That these buildings formed ])art of a small monastic establishment 
I have no doubt whatever, and they have obviously tlie air of great 
anti(|uity, probably coeval with St Columba himself. It has been 
objected that the early Scottish monasteries and churches were con- 
structed of hewn wood. This is l)iised upon a passage in Bede, who was 
bom a hundred years after tlie founding of Hinba ; and granting that 
most of the ecclesiastical buildings were thus made, it can scarcely l)e 
proved that they were all so. Wlierc wood failed, stone would 1)0 used ; 
and nothing could come in more handy for builders without lime than 
those broad flat stones.^ I^id plumb up<m one another, they would 
stand as long as the strata from which they wen* dug. 

We are told in Adanuian's Life that four holy founders of monasteries, 
named Comgellus Mocu Ari<li, Cainnechus Mocu Dalon, Brendenus 
Mocu Alti, and Cormacus, the grandson of rx)thain, passing frcmi Scotia 
(that is, from Ireland) to visit Saint Columba, found him in the island 
of Hinba. They would naturally go first to lona, and not finding him 
there, pass on to Ilinba, which looks as if it were not far olF. They 
all with one mind agreed that Saint Columba should consecrate the 
mystery of the holy, eucharist in their presence, which he did on the 
Lord's day. Saint Brendan afterwards related that he Siiw a globe of 
lire alight on the head of Saint Columba while he was standing before 
the altar and consecrating the holy oblation. At another time, while 
the Saint remained in the island of Ilinba, he stayed for three days and 
as many nights in a house, out of which rays of surpassing l)rightness 
were seen to issue through the chinks of the door. 

The monastic establishment of Hinl)a seems to have been still kept 
up while Adamnan was Abbot of lona (a.d. 679-704). Most likely, 

* Remains of 8uch edifices (stone churches of the most priiiiitive Celtic type) 
^' still exist in many of the northern and western islands, siicli u.s those of Ti^h 
Beannachadh in Lewis, Teampull Beannachadh on one of t)>e Flannan islands, and 
Teampull Sola Sgeir."— //wton/ (// the Church of ticoUand, p. 228. 
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about the beginning of the ninth century, the isle was visited by the 
piratical Northmen, when the monks were massacred or saved them- 
selves by flight. There is no proof that they ever returned. Fordun, 
who wrote his Chronica Gentis Scotarum between 1441 and H47,. 
shows some acquaintance with the isles off the coast of Argyllshire. 
Though he may have visited lona, he could scarcely have come near 
the Garvellochs, for he says that Scarba was fifteen miles long, 
whereas it is little more than three miles. Fordun mentions Helant 
I-.eneow^ (Eileach-an-Naoimh), and says that there was a sanctuary 
there. He does not tell us whether it was inhabited, but he mentions 
the neighbouring castle of Donquhonle,^ which at that time was certainly 
held by the Macleans. He mentions the neighbouring islands of Longa, 
Seil and Mull, and is particular in noting the religious foundations, 
monasteries, churches, chapels and cells. 

^ Insula Lyngay, Insula Luyng. Insula Sunay. Insula Sellee major. Insula 
Sellee minor. Insula Helant Leneow, scilicet, insula sanctorum, et ibi refugium. 
Insula Garveleane, juxta magnum castmm de Donquhonle, distans ab aliis insulis 
sex milliaribus in oceano. Insula Mule, ubi duo sunt castra, id est Doundowerde 
et Dounanu'vse — lib. i. cap. x. 

- See Donald Gregory's History of the JVeMern Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 
London, 1881, p. 69. This author erroneously places Danconell in Scarba, anc) 
Dunkerd in the Garvellocb isles. 
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III. 

NOTICES OF (1) THE CAMP AT MONTGOLDRUM AND OTHER ANTI- 
QUITIES IN KINCARDINESHIRE ; (2) A STONE CIRCLE CALLED 
THE HARESTONES IN PEEBLESSHIRE; (8) A CAIRN AND STAND- 
ING STONES AT OLD LISTON, AND OTHER STANDING STONES 
IN MIDLOTHIAN AND FIFE; (4) SOME HITHERTO UNDESCRIBED 
CUP- AND RING MARKED STONES ; AND (5) RECENT DISCOVERIES 
OF URNS. By FRED. R. COLES, Assistant- Keeper op the Museum. 

(1) The Camp at Montgoldrum ani> Other Antiquities in 
Kincardineshire. 

(I) Tlie Campj Montgoldrum, — Early in the summer of 1900 in- 
formation was sent to the Society by the late Mr Hercules Linton, of 
Bervie, regarding the somewhat strange remains on tliis site. It was 
thought desirable that a careful examination and drawings sliould be 
made; and with the intention of carrying this out, I was directed to 
visit Bervie and make a report on the structure called "The Camp." 
This I did in June ; and the follo\ying description covers the account of 
this site and one very close to it, as well as one or two other relics in 
the vicinity. 

" The Camp *'• is situated on the crown of a broomy hill a quarter 
of a mile due east of Montgoldrum farm, which is 4 miles N.W. of 
Bervie. The hill is about 400 feet above sea-level. The nature of 
the site may be seen in the ground-plan (fig. 1) : a curvilinear hollow 
rimmed by a completely stony rampart, which, from crest to crest, 
measures 40 feet in diameter ; certainly not an area sufficiently spacious 
for a camp. The rampart varies in height, but it averages about 2 feet 
10 inches. Outside of its slope are several massive stones, seemingly 
earthfast, but the circumference is very incomplete in this respect. 
Rather farther outside, on the south, lie seven fragments (most of them 
showing the jumper-holes of the blasting) of a huge block of diorite, 
which was probably 9 or 10 feet long and 4 feet in height. 

TOL. XXZVIL 13 
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When first examining this site, the impression left was that it 
merely a plundered cairn.' Writing now with more knowledge of 
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Fig. 1. " The Camp," MontgoMruni. 

varieties of Stone Circles in these |>arts of Scotland, I inclin 
^ See ProcfediiUfs^ vol. xxxiv. p. 107. 
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with what Mr Linton suggested, namely, tliat the structure was originally 
a Stone Circle. This is borne out by the following facts.3In Aberdeen- 
shire we find, at Whitehill, Monymusk, just such a rampart of stones 
concentric with the outer standing stones (here absent) ; and from its 
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Fig. 2. Cairn at Moiitgo1<lnini. 



position on the S.W. arc the great diorite block, now ruined, might well 
have been the Recumbent Stone. 

The compass-mark on my ground-plan shows the N.E. as well as 
the north. If we follow a line in the former direction for 84 feet from 
the north arc of " The Camp," we reach a large earthfast stone (fig. 2), 
which, with four others very similar in size, are disposed at the base of 
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Fig. 8. The Moray Stone. 

j^ ? ouches and 1 foot 4J niches respectively. Its height is 
> rjv-hes on the north side. Many small stones are embedded 
^ 'ifcAV hut two, lK)th of gnoiss or porphyry, are much larger, 
r*. t rv-^x or so above ground. There is a ( Jovemment Survey mark 
^. north face of the stone. There are tnices of an old track 
*:r^>ss the fields here, which is sixid to have come from near 
<".v*>^'^ntoArbuthnot. 
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on the maps. It is a ponderous oblong mass of * puddingstone/ similar 
to that of the cliffs at Bervie Bay, no great distance to the east, its 
summit-length being 11 feet 5 inches, at the middle 10 feet 5 inches, 
and at the base 9 feet 3 inches. I show a ground-plan and view of it 
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Fig. 4. Recumbent Stoue, Millplough. 



(fig. 4). The little mound of stones, so typical of the setting of re- 

eombent stones, still clearly exists, sharply rounded off by the plough. 

varies from 2 feet 2 inches to I foot 5 inches, and the 

only about 4 feet 6 inches to the mound, is at the rounded 
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angle (at C, ground-plan) as much as 5 feet 7 inches. The weight of 
this stone may therefore be computed to be somewhat over six tons. 

Stone Circle near Cotbank of Barras. — On the Ordnance map there 
is here shown on Barclay Hill, in a wood, the plan of a Circle of 
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Fig. 5. Remains of Stone Circle at Cotbank of Rarras. 



several stones, with a central monolith. During my visit to Bervie I 
attempted to find the Circle, but owing to the great density of vege- 
tation I did not succeed. Afterwartls, being put into communication 
with Mr William Duthie, schoolmaster in Barras, it was my good 
fortune to be indebted to him for a very careful and thorough plan of 
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the site, and from his measurements and notes I am able to show the 
annexed plan (fig. 5), reduced to the scale of 20 feet to 1 inch, in 
keeping with the Stone Circles I have elsewhere investigated. 

In the centre is a low, irregularly circular heap of small stones, but 
no monolith, as shown on the map. At a radius of 26 feet there remain 
several smallish earthfast stones, while, 5 feet distant beyond these, 
are two stones, one nearly 5 feet long, both on the south arc, a third, 
broken, on the east arc, and a fourth at or near to the north point of 
the Circle, ^one of these stones, however, is pillar-like ; the large 
S.E. one is probably a prostrate pillar. Outside these again stand two 
more stones, about 10 feet beyond the second radius. 

(2) Notice of a Stone Circle called the Harestanes, 
Peeblesshire. 

This group of Standing Stones is situated in the parish of Kirkurd, 
within the S.W. angle of the road at the Old Toll, which is some 200 
yards west of the manse of Kirkiuxi. The Old Toll and its adjoining 
garden are drawn on the 25-inch scale Ordnance map of Peeblesshire, 
and the site described as " Remains of Druids' Temple (supposed)," but 
no marks indicating the stones are printed. The spot is about 850 
feet above sea-level, on the fairly flat top of a slope rising from the 
north and west. Chambers ^ writes of it as "a hamlet called Hare- 
stanes, which has derived its name from certain Standing Stones 
of unknown antiquity." Some correspondence, Dr Anderson informed 
me, took place about four years ago between the Rev. T. W. Miller 
and the Society with reference to the preservation of the stones, in the 
possible event of the line of piping for the Talla Water scheme being 
taken through them. Subsequently, in communication with Mr W. 
Melrose, I was led to understand that these stones formed really a 
circle of massive mcmoliths, of which, if his memory of thirty years 
could be trusted, several stood fully 5 feet overground. A letter to 
Dr C. B. Gunn elicited, through him, a note and a sketch of the stones 
* HistoTif of Peeblesshire y page 456. 
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very uneven, but flattish on the top, which is 3 feet high. The next 
stone, C, is very similar in cJiaracter. (It is not shown in the section, 
as it is entirely concealed by B.) The north stone, D, is a very square- 




Fig. 7. Harestanes Circle ; view from the east, 
sided straightly set-up block 3 feet 3 inches in height. The stone on 
the east, F, is a very massive one, 3 feet in height. It looks out of 
position, and indeed, if it were canted over westwards by even only 
one breadth, we should have an almost exact circle of 15 feet in 
diameter. I append also a view from the west (fig. 8). 




Fig. 8. Harestanes Circle ; view from the west. 

(3) Notice of a Cairn and Standing Stones at Old Liston, and 
OTHER Standing Stones in Midlothian and Fife. 

Cairn and Standing Stones at Old Liston, — In his " Notes on a large 
Sepulchral Cairn at Collessie,"^ Dr Anderson refers to Dr Daniel 
Wilson's brief notice of the opening of this Cairn at Old Liston in 
* Proceedings^ xii. p. 449. 
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side at the base. The other three separate ground-plans are those of the 
three Standing Stones near the Cairn, named A, B and C on the ground- 
plan of the Cairn (fig. 10). To these also are appended their heights, 
and the compass-direction of one side at the base, to scale. 

The general ground-plan gives the Cairn and three Stones on a 
necessarily small scale, one hundred feet to an inch. On examining it, 
the first thing to strike one is the apparent chance- work of the setting 
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Fig. 10. The Cftirn called Heelie Hill, Old Listen. 

of the Standing Stones ; for it is clear that the stones A, B and C are 
not set up on the circumference of a circle concentric with the base of 
the Cairn, because C is pet on an imaginary circle whose mdius is equal 
to the diameter of the Cairn, and A and B are set on one whose radius 
is twice that diameter. In other words, if the Cairn ever was com- 
pletely surrounded by a circular setting of Standing Stones ^ concentric 

1 The compiler of the Ofd Statistical Account (1794) writas of " a circular mound 
of earth, surrounded with large uiipoli.slied Ntoiies at a considerable distance from 
each other" (vol. 10, p. 69). 
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with itself, this setting must have been double; that is, on the 
assumption that tliese three Stones are remnants of the original setting, 
left in tlieir original positions. It is certainly also remarkable that the 
stone C is almost precisely to the N.E. of B and to the N.W. of A, and 
that the base of this triangle, the space between A and B, is precisely 
318 feet, thrice the diameter of the mound. 

The Cairn, grass-grown all over, is about 15 feet in its central height, 
and 96 feet in diameter within the encircling low wall. It is a little 
irregular and rough in certain parts of its summit, but certainly betrays 
no evidence of anything like an exhaustive excavation. 




Fig. 11. Standing Stone. Liberton Glebe. 

Stawiiutj Sfone on Liherton Gleltf, — In the Old Statisiieal AeeouniitdB 
Sione is briotly notiood. On the Orvlnance map it is shown, but named 
in plain lettering (>nly, at a point 66 yanls S.W. of the DaDceittl Botd, 
a little to tlie N« and K. of Kingston Grange Mains, on a site ilxNft M^ 

feet aKne sea-level. 
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It is a rather shapely block of sandstone, very grey in parts, with 
quartz crystals, and more or less deeply seamed with vertical grooves on 
its east and west faces. It is extremely similar to the Auchencorth 
Standing Stone, both in composition and appearance. At the ground, 
its longest side, which trends 5 degrees E. of N. by compass, measures 
2 feet 1 inch, the opposite side 1 foot 10 inches, the north side 1 foot 
8 inches, and the south 1 foot 10 inches : these measures, including a 
comer 4J inches wide, give a girth of eight feet. The top of the stone 
girths 4 feet 8 inches. The eastern side has, besides the long grooves 
worn by weather, one large ear-like cavity, also naturally formed. The 
height of the Stone is 6 feet 6J inches. 

The drawing (fig. 11) was made from tlie S.E. angle. 

Standing Stones rm Gala Braes, Bathgate. — I examined this site in 
August 1902. It is about a mile to the east of Bathgate, and occupies 
the summit of a ridge extending some 300 feet westwards of the by- 
road that branches off due N. near the farm of Clinkingstane. The 
ridge is about 850 feet alx)ve sea-level. On reaching it, I found but 
one Standing Stone, — a rough whinstone boulder, split very unevenly, 
and jagged on the south side, very smooth on the two shorter sides, 
and girthing at the base 10 feet 5 inches. The longest edge trends 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. It stands 5 feet 3 inches high and occupies the 
highest spot on the ridge. (See fig. 12.) 

Proceeding westwards along the ridge, I came, at a considerably 
lower level, to another flattish spot, the crown of a sand-hillock, its 
sides sloping off rather steeply in all directions. Towards the S.W., 
and some 60 or 70 feet away, at the foot of the slope, lay two pieces 
of whinstone, very columnar in form, and evidently recently split. 
After measuring these two carefully, so as to be sure that their fractured 
ends corresponded, I found that when complete this Stone would have 
measured 4 feet 6 J inches in length, and its thicker end would have 
girthed between 8 and 9 feet. The two fragments lay 27 feet apart. 
The larger and more cylindrically-shaped of the two lay just as if it 
had been heaved up and rolled over the crest of the sandy hillock above 
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mentioned ; and it would have been almost justifiable to point to the 
centre of that hillock-summit as the original position of the Stone 
merely by the present position of the latter in regard to the hillock. 
While debating these matters and putting up my note-book, I noticed 
a man crossing the field a few yards away. On intercepting him, I 
asked if he remembered when there were two stones on the ridge ? He 
replied, they were both there a twelvemonth ago. Then I pointed to the 
fallen fragments and said, These were one Stone 1 He replied, Yes, they 
were ; the Stone having been, in a mischievous mood, pitched over the 




Fig. 12. Standing Stone, Gala Braes. 

brow. This man was the farmer of Gala Braes. He took me to the 
spot where the Stone had stood, explaining that, owing to much 
trampling by sheep and cattle, the earth round the base of the Stone 
had become loosened so as to render the Stone itself insecure, and that 
thus it had fallen an easy prey to the wanton hands of some lads, whom, 
if he could find out, he would prosecute. Asked if any digging had 
ever been made at either of these stones, Mr Carlaw replied that many 
years ago an old Bathgate worthy known as " The Apostle " persuaded 
his (Carlaw's) father to dig at the base of the upper Standing Stone 
(the one at present erect), and they found human bones. The farm of 
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Gala Braes has been in the tenancy of a Carlaw for upwards of a 
century. 

We then measured from the site of the fallen Stone to the centre of 
the erect Stone, and found the distance to be 228 feet 7 inches. Wliat 
precise archaeological relationship, therefore, these two Stones bore to 
each other, is not a point upon which the present brief investigation 
can throw any light. 

Assuming, however, that the bones found at the upi)er Stone were 
human, and taking cognisance of the fact that throughout Scotland 
there are many knowes, hills, hillocks and laws which are distinguished 
by the epithet Grallow or Gala, and that in or at many of these human 
remains and interments (some of them prehistoric) have l>een discovered, 
we may place this site on the Gala Braes of Bathgate in the same 
general group. 

Pending completer study of the geographical distribution of these 
epithets in Scotland, I am in a position to state that in the six lowland 
counties of Lanark, Peebles, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Haddington, and 
Edinburgh, the epithets occur attached to mounds, whether natural 
or artificial, over fifty times. The resultant question — What do the 
epithets Gallows, Gallow, and Gala actually mean ? — is one which can- 
not be fully answered until the examination of the Survey maps has 
been carried to a much greater extent. 

But that the epithets are applied in many instances to tumuli and 
cairns, and to mounds, not so called, but containing burials of various 
epochs, are facts disclosed by even such a partial examination as up to 
the present date I have been able to make. 

The Kely or Caiy, Stane at Comiston, — The site of this tall monolith 
is in Colinton parish, on the estate of Comiston, in the corner of a field 
a quarter of a mile east of the loaning which leads from the main road 
between Fairmilehead and Hunters Tryst to Swanston farm. A very 
few yards east of the stone is a large square space enclosed by a strip 
of plantation on all sides. To the east again, and exactly a quarter of 
a mile distant from the Kel Stane, there is marked on the CM. 
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the site of a supposed Roman Camp; and a furlong or so to the 
S.W. of this, the sites of two Cairns. On the same map, the ground 
lying to the south of the main road and adjacent to these sites is named 
Caiy-side ; while at Fairmilehead, just at the point where the Edinburgh 
and Colinton roads meet, a straight piece of old road trends almost due 
south to Lothian Bum, and this on the map is named Roman Road. 

The Kel Stane has been figured already by Simpson,^ for whose 
monograph on the Archaic Sculpturings a drawing was supplied by Col. 
Forbes-Leslie. This lithograph view, however, scarcely shows the cup- 
marks with sufficient accuracy; and on noting this, I made careful measure- 
ments of the Stone and examined any peculiar features it possessed. 
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Fig. 18. The Kel Stone at Comiston. 

The Kel Stane (fig. 13) is set upon the level and broad summit of 
the ground here, which is a very gently rising eminence. Its longer 
axis is set practically due north ; for I found by compass that it pointed 
10 points to the E. of N., and the variation for Edinburgh being 
at present 18' brings the edge of the stone within 8 points of due 
north. The east and west sides, taken at the ground, measure 
respectively 4 feet 1 inch and 4 feet 5 inches in breadth, the north 
edge 1 foot, and the south edge 1 foot 3 inches. It is of very roughly 
granulated sandstone. Its greatest height is 9 feet 7 inches, and its 
1 Proceedings, vol. vi., Appendix, pi. xvii. 
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greatest girth, which occurs at the height of alx)ut five feet, is 12 feet 
9 inches. Its weight may therefore be computed at considerably over 
a couple of tons. 

The most distinct cup-marks — on its east face — are six in number, of 
equal size and depth, and arranged in a very slightly curving slope (fig. 
14), the highest, near the south edge of the stone, being 1 foot 6 inches 
above the ground. Just to the right of the deep fissure, and near the north 




Fig. 14. Cup-marks on the Kel Stone. 

edge of the stone, are several more very much worn-out cups, clustered 
pretty closely together. I do not think these have hitherto been noticed. 

With regard to the sites of the Cairns above noticed, we have in a 
brief paragraph by the Rev. T. White,^ the following notice : — 

" In the neighbourhood of this [i.e. Morton Hall], but further south- 
west, on the grounds of Comiston, were found, in forming the public 
road, under large heaps of stones, various sepulchral. stone enclosures, in 

1 Account of the pariah of Liberton in Arch» Scot., Tol, i. p. 808. 
VOL. XXXVII. 14 
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which were deposited urns with dead men's ashes, and divers warlike 
weapons." And again, when speaking of the levelling of a part of the 
ground close to the old (so-called Roman) road, by Sir John Clerk of 
Pennycuick, the same writer adds, there " were discovered several stone 
coffins with human bones." 




Fig. 15. Gowk Stane, Auchencorth. 

The Gowkstane, Auchencorth, Penicuik. — This monolith stands on the 
highest point of a nearly level plateau which swells up conspicuously 
out of the pasture-lands 700 yards to the east of the farm-house 
of Auchencorth. It is a tall block of micaceous sandstone, grey and 
weathered. Its greatest height is 6 feet 4 inches. Its base is set with 
its longer side trending N.N.E. and S.S.W., and its girth on the ground 
is nearly 9 feet. On its narrower S.E. face (fig. 15) are two long and 
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deep grooves, worn back into the shelf-like part near the top. The upper- 
most portion of this side is smooth and l)ears an inscription in modem 
Roman capitals, which is, to a large extent, illegible, but seems to read : — 

RK . . . . 

TI . . . . DUM . . . 
. . X . . . BOUNTI . 

The three lines of lettering are j)laced between two horizontal 
headings, which are absent at the ends, through the edges of the stone 
being fractured. The letters are cut fairly deep and with care ; they 
are about 1 J inches in height, and the whole inscrii)tion occupies a panel 
measuring 18 by 9 inches. 

I was led to the discovery of this Stone purely through my interest in 
the philology of its nomenclature. Having ascertained that in Aberdeen- 
shire there are no fewer that seventeen farm-lands in which the affix 
corth occurs, and that on at any rate eleven of these there still 
remained a Standing Stone marking the site as the Field of the Pillar 
(Achadh-na-Choirthe),^ I applied to the tenant of this farm in Penicuik 
for information. There being no stone shown on even the 25-inch scale 
O.M., it was the more gratifying to learn from his reply that there was 
this Goukstane to corroborate my theory. 

It may be of interest to put on record here the following list, 
though incomplete, of place-names in which the epithet Gowk 
occurs. 

In Lanarkshire, there are Gowk-hill and (rowkthrapple in Cambus- 
nethan ; Gowk-stone, a monolith at Laigh Overmuir in Loudon ; and 
Gowk-knowe, near Corra Linn. In Renfrewshire, Gowk-house is the 
name of a farm in Kil-macolm parish. Gowk-stone is the name attached to 
a house in ruins in Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire ; in Whittinghame, 
Haddingtonshire, a little stream flows through the Gowk-cleuch. 

^ In the Buchan district alone there are fourteen differeut houses distinguished 
by the name Cortiecram in its varieties of north, south, east, west, and Croft of 
Cortieoram. 
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There is a hill, 600 feet above sea-level, in Abdie, Fifeshire, called 
Gowk Hill. While in South Aberdeenshire, in Dyce, near and to the 
N.P], of Caskieben, there is a Gowk Stone; in the extreme west of 
Gartly, on Candy Knowes, there is a Gowk Stone, and another in Logie- 
Coldstone ; a Gowk-stile in Birse ; a Gowkswell — the name attached to 
a croft — near Tillymorgan, in Culsalmond; the Gowk Stone at Oyne, 
previously noted in my Second Report on Stone Circles ; and in 
Methlick there is a Gowk Stone one mile N.W. of the village, and 
another at Balquhindachy. In Bantfshire, parish of Grange, a croft 
bears the name of Gowk Stone ; near Macduff there is the Law of 
Goukstanes, a Goukstone on the Bowie Burn in Grange, a Gowktree 
Wood in Bellie ; and in Botriphnie, a Gowkshill. 

In an interesting list of named stones ^ of Northumberland, Professor 
G. A, Lebour, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, notes a Gowk Stone at a point 
where three parishes meet in that county. 

The Stamiing Stones of Lund in, Fi/eshire. — The site of these megaliths 
is in a field 300 yards N.N.E. of the railway station at Lundin Links, 
on the N. of the main road going east and west. They are now but 
three in num]>er, but at a]x)ut the date of 1790 a fourth lay broken 
near them. The N.S.A. states that "ancient sepulchres are found near 
them"; and though referred to by the few writers who have noticed 
them at all as if they were an original group of three Stones, it becomes 
pretty clear, upon a careful survey and measurements, that these three 
Stones are really the remaining meml)ers of a Stone Circle. In the 
ground-plan appendeil (Hg. 16) the three Stones are shown in black, on 
the cirouniferonco of a circle whose diameter is 54 feet. AU the Stones 
are huge luasses of coarse reil s;uidstone. The Stone at the S.E. is the 
largest : on its inner fac(\ it widens from a base of 5 feet 3 inches to 
a width of G foot 5 inches at a height of 6 feet 7 inches, that i% about 
the middle of the Stone ; for its full height, measured by tape over ito 
Hat summit, is 13 foot 8 inches. The inner side is amootfa and x^gnhr 
and nearly vortical, but much weathered towards tbe irait ^df^. 
^ Frnnckshire NM, Club, toI. for 1879-81, fv f 
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innumerable shallow oval hollows (see the view, figs. IT^and 17a). The 
south Stone, H, leans considerably towards the south, and near the top 
is very much attenuated. The height was estimated at about 15 feet; it 
is certainly considerably taller than Stone A, but by how much precisely 
I had no means of ascertaining. 
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Fig. 16. Standing Stones of Lundin ; Qround-plan. 

The Stone at the northern arc (C, on the plan), being quite sharp- 
pointed (fig. 18), its height also was only estimated by marking a known 
height on its smoothest face and judging the rest. I put it 16 feet 8 
inches or thereabouts. None of these heights can be over-judged, I 
think, because older observers state them as 18 feet or more. Each 
monolith stands upon a little mound of packed stones, which rises some 
18 inches above the level of the field. 
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Gordon ^ writes of " a number of very large stones, some of them 
above 20 feet in height, beneath which, my ingenious and honoured 
Patron, Baron Clark, having employed men to dig, several coffins were 




Fig. 17. The two south Stones, Lundin. 




Fig. 17a. Standing Stones of Lundin ; view from the south. 

found, containing bones of men ; and in one was found a round button 

of stone of a very curious shape, which I had the honour to see in his 

* Itiner. Septen,, p. 158. 
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collection," Faujas de St Fond, who travelled in Scotland previously to 
1748, when he published his book, gives a view of these Stones with the 
misleading title, "Ancient Monuments upon the Shore between Kirk- 
caldy and Kinghorn." The heights of the stones are correctly displayed, 
but not so their relative distances from each other. All of them, also, 
are drawn with too jagged an outline, tlie S.E. Stone ^ especially l)eing 
much too slender as well. The S.W. Stone was at that date, apparently, 
quite as tapering and pointed as it is at present. Sibbald - speaks of three 




Fig. 18. The North Stone, Lundin. 

stones in the form of a triangle, and gives a drawing in which, though 

their height is fairly well shown, their relation to each other errs in their 

being placed much too close together. 

At the time when the account ^ of Largo Parish wtis prepared for Sir 

John Sinclair's Statistical Accounts — that is, about 1792 — tlie stump of a 

fourth stone remained ; but its position is not noticed with any degi'ee 

of accuracy. 

1 See Travels in Scotland^ by ¥. de St Fond, vol. ii. p. 217. 

* Hist, of Fife and Kinross, p. 329. 

' See Pre- Historic Annals^ Wilson, vol. i. p. 131. 
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(4) Notes on somb hitherto undksoribkd Cup- ^nd 
IUkg- Marked Stokes. 

(a) On tits Farm of Black Top, 7iear OulU, AberdeemJdre. — More than 
ten years ago, Dr A. T. Arthur, of Bktr Devenick, Cults, discovered 
here several sets of ctip-iAarks and cup- and ring-TnarkH on separate 
hlocks of granitic stone lying near the edge of an old roadside leading 
into tlie Wood of the Gairn, Rohbinga made at that date were sent to 




} I- ' ■ ■ ' ' 1 inches. 

Fig, 19. Hear tlie Wood of the Gairn, Oaltn, 

Dr Anderson, and on my second expedition to AlieMeenflhire to inveati- 
gate the Stone Circles, I took the opportunity of meeting Dr Artliur, 
and visiting, with him, the several localities near Cults M'hich are 
interesting not only for their cnp- and ring-marked Bites, biit for remains 
of various kinds, some cnrioua atony mounds and ridges in the Wood of 
the Gairn hehig specially inviting subjects for exploration. One rubbing 
made in 1890 by Dr Arthur t here reproduce on the same scale as the 
other eup-mark drawings (fig. 19). It contains a group of twenty^K^ne 
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large plain cups, eleven of these being clustered together with contiguous 
edges. Tliey are all included within a space measuring 22 inches by 
18. But the actual block of gneiss or porphyry on which they were 
picked out measured about 42 inches by 27, and was about 30 inches in 
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Fig. 20. At Black Top, near the Wood of the Gairii, Culls. 

thickness. Unfortunately it has become the i)rey of the spoiler, and only 
one smsdl angle with a fragment of a ring remains to prove its existence. 
My next illustration (fig. 20) shows the marks on an upright and 
very massive block of porphyry, still standing close to the site of the 
other stone. It is set vertically, with its sculptured side nearly due east ; 
and its dimensions are, height 3 feet 10 inches, breadth near the ground 
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3 feet 3 inches, and thickness about 2 feet 9 inches. What arrests the 
eye at once is the incompleteness of the rings. Whether this is due 
merely to weathering or is of design ^ I do not venture to determine, as, 
from the gritty nature of the stone and its liability to split off easily, 
more careful examination in different lights would be needful than was 
possible on the day of our visit. 
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Fig. 21. At the Wood of the Gairn, Cults. 

During our inspection on the same day, 13th September 1900, of 
many loose blocks of stone lying about in a piece of moorland east of the 
Wood of the Gairn, it was Dr Arthur's good fortune to find the block 
next figured here (fig. 21), with eight beautifully distinct plain cups 
incised on its surface. It also is a mass of porphyritic stone, and lies 
half prostrate upon other smaller pieces, its lower portion partially con- 
cealed by a ponderous block, too heavy to move out of the way. 

1 In some of the cup- and ring-markings recoixled for the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, abruptly terminated semicircles and arcs of circles are found. See Tro- 
ceedings, vol. xxix, p. 79, fig. 19a, and a note of another on the previous page. 
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(b) On Caimhfirrow, Kirkmabrerk, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright — This 
fine group was discovered in June 1899 by Mr Dougan, the shepherd at 
Cauldside. The rock lies about 1 mile to the east of the whinstone 
block on Cambret Moor, of which I supplied an illustration recently ; * 
and notice of the discovery was sent to nie by Mr Adam Birrell, Cars- 
luith, who kindly enclosed a water-colour drawing of the sculpturing 
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22), The level surface of this soft-natured rock measures i feet 

: feet, and is about 2 feet above the surrounding^ ground. One of 

vo raditil gi^H^ves cuts into the edge of the central cup, which is 6 

M'T groove crosses only l.he twc outer rings. 

md grooves are particularly distinct, but 

left hand in the illustration) are not so 

ove ruiji? north und south. On the 
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surface slightly N. W. of the large ring are two cups, joined by a straight 
groove ; and there are twelve plain and smaller cups disposed about the 
rest of the rock-surface, almost in a circumference. 

(c) At North Bal/oTiy near KirkinneVy Wigtownshire. — The history 
attaching to the discovery of the fine groups of rock-sculpturings at this 
remote western locality is of special interest. During the summer of 
1901 Dr Anderson gave me a letter which enclosed a sketch of cup- and 
ring-marks at Balfern. This letter is here reproduced l)ecause of its 
containing actual testimony as to this the earliest recorded rock-sculp- 
tured site ^ in Britain, and a local explanation of the concentric rings, 
which is probably, in this connection, unique : — 

12 Dick Place, Grange, Edinburgh, 
nthJaniuiry 1887. 
Joseph Anderson, Esq., LL.D. 

Sir, —Not knowing exactly to whom to address the enclosed paper, I have 
sent it to you, in case it may be of any interest at some of the meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

I may mention tliat in a field near the place referred to there are two or three 
ring-markings, and 1 heard of .a slab of stone (said to be very perfect) in a 
plantation about lialf a mile further, but liad not time to make any exploration. 

If any of the members of the Society are in Wigtownshire, it might be worth 
while making further enquiry. — I am, yours truly, 

Charles S. Inolis. 

In the paper mentioned, which also contains the sketch of the mark 
ings, Mr Inglis writes : — 

Rough sketch of markings on the face of a rock near N. Balfern gate, 
Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. The figures are twenty-one in all, facing east and 
south-east, occupying about 4 yards in length by about 2 feet in breadth. The 
circles vary from 2 to 9 inclies in diameter. Col. Forbes-Leslie is therefore mis- 

^ A slab, which is said to have covered an urn of food-vessel type, was found, 
covered with cup- and rinR-marks, at Coilsfield in Ayrshire, and drawn by desire of 
Col. Hugh Montgomery of Skelmorly, in 1785. In 1822 the Royal Society presented 
the drawing to the Society of Anticiuaries. 

Another stone— about which "^reat doubt exists — was found at Annan's Treat in 
Yarrow, and a drawing of it was presented to the Society by Sir Walter Scott in 
1828. 

But the group of cup- and ring-marks under notice, at Balfern, is the first noted 
on rock, I believe, in Britain. 
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taken in saying in his book, The Early Races of Scotland, that there are no ex- 
amples of ring-carvings on stones in Galloway. My attention was first called to 
these ring-markiDgs about fifty years since (whicn, I suppose, was before any 
attention had been called to them), during conversation with a quarryman who 
had observed them. His idea about them was that prevail iuff among the people 
generally, namely, that the rings were made by adders curling themselves in 
circles on the stone surface, the rock being comparatively soft, giving way and 
leaving the mark where they had been sleeping ! After a slight examination of 
the place where the bare rock showed itself with four or five rines, I got a spade 
and turned back the earth for some distance along the natural suiSace ot the 
rock, and found the markings as sketched below. Lately, being in Wigtown- 
shire, I vifited the place with the view of making a better sketcn, but found it 
planted with trees and so much overgrown with brushwood that, for want of 
time, I could not clear it off to get to the surface of the rock. 

Charles S. Inglis. 











Fig. 23. At North Balfern, Wigtownshire. 

It is clear from this account that so early as 1837 this private record 
of cup- and ring-marks noticed in Wigtownshire was made. 

The sketch made by Mr Inglis is not drawn to scale (fig. 23), and 
contains features of some difficulty in respect of its fitness for repro- 
duction ; and as I also wished to tiscertain the exact locality of this 
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sculpturing as well as any other sites on the same farm, I applied by 
letter to Mr T. Maclelland, formerly tenant of N. Balfern, enclosing 
him a tracing of a square half-mile of his land, and asking him to mark 
with red ink any rocks he knew to contain sculpturings. In a few days 
my tracing was returned with the desired information added. In 
communication also with Mr Roderick Innes, editor of Tlie Gcdlotcay 
Gazette, I further found that another group of markings had (as I 
fancied) already been figured in that newspaper in an article on c\ip- 
and ring-marks by Sir H. E. Maxwell, under date 6th November 1886. 
From a tracing kindly made for me by direction of Mr Innes, I here 
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Fig. 24. On a rock at Drum trodden, Wigtownshire. 



reproduce this remarkable group of sculpturings (fig. 24). They occupy 
a space of rock at Drumtrodden, in Mochrum, measuring 3 feet 8 inches 
long by 1 foot 9 inches wide. The largest ring measures 9 inches in 
diameter, the smallest 3 inches, and there are twenty-four cups, thirteen 
of which are unaccompanied by rings. The grooves are both curved 
and straight. In two of the groups it will be noticed that the inner 
ring is only penannular, the ends not touching the groove radiating 
from the central cuj). 

(d) Hill of Rnthveii, Perthshire. — The cup- and ring-marked stone here 
was first brought to my notice by Mr David Smith in the summer of 
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1900. He then reported that the stone appeared to be one of a large 
number forming a rough circle in a plantation on the west of this farm. 
On reaching the house, I was fortunate in meeting Mr Douglas the tenant, 
who at once conducted me to the westmost field and showed me the stone. 




Fig. 25. At Hill of Ruthven, Perthshire. 

It is a squarish and not very thick block of * bastard whinstone,* 
uneven, weathered, and moss-grown. It measures 2 feet 10 inches by 
2 feet 8 inches. As far as examination in the gloom of the clump of 
trees allowed, I believe I am correct in recording (fig. 25) the seven 
single cups and the two surrounded by rings as all the definitely 
artificial marks now visible on this stone. The stone at present lies 
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prone upon the curved alignment of many stones which have been set 
on edge, enclosing an area roughly oval, and measuring in round 
numbers about 210 feet nearly east and west by 90 or 100 feet north 
and south. Many of these stones are ponderous oblong masses, 5 feet 
and more in length, and rising above ground 2 J feet. Others are thin 
slab-like pieces, lying in confusion at various parts, sometimes almost 
on the circumference, elsewhere well within it. Towards the very 
centre of the whole enclosure, the distinct but low remains of walls 
may be traced amid the profusion of long grasses ; and this feature con- 
firms the conjecture suggested by the outer alignment of great stones, 




Fig. 26. At West Lamberkine, Perthshire ; Ground-plan of the Stones. 

that the site was once occupied by a small house and garden. Such 
structures may be seen in many an old woodland and on the flattish 
summits of low hills. A curious example of the latter variety still 
remains on ground called Lenny Hill, near Cramond Bridge. 

(e) West Lamberkine. — The site of the Stones next to be described 
is at a point 333 yards east of the farm-steadings, where two hedges 
meet at right angles. Four stones, as shown in the ground-plan 
(fig. 26), lie close together. They appear to be all of bastard whinstone. 
The middle stone, B, has its longer axis E.S.K. and W.K.W. It is 
only 3^ inches thick. The stones D and C are each 6 inches thick. 
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No marks are to be seen on any of these. But on A is the very dis- 
tinct sculpturing shown in the illustration (fig. 27), unfortunately not 
complete, owing to the flaking off of large strips of the weathered lower 
portion of the slab. 

There is a strong suggestion of a cist-cover in the shape and size of 
this stone, which the close proximity of the two other squarer and 




Fig. 27. West Laitiberkine ; Stone A. 

thinner stones helps to enforce. Though these stones have been known 
to the tenant for over thirty years, this is, I believe, the first record 
made of their position and features. 

(f) On a Boulder near the Stone Circle at Netc Craig, Daviot, 
Aberdeenshire. — The existence of these marks has been already noticed 
in briefs in my account of the Stone Circle at New Craig. The 

* Proc, Soc. Antiq, Scot,, xxxvi. p. 524. 
VOL. XXXVII. 15 
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boulder of whinstone (fig. 28) on which the cups are to be seen occupies 
a position 102 feet E.N.E. of the centre of the Stone Circle ; it lies 
N. 40' W. and S. 40' E., measures in extreme length 9 feet 2 




A*'*^^ 



Fig. 28. Boulder at New Craig, Daviot, Aberdeenshire. 

inches, in greatest breadth 4 feet, and is above ground in the central 
(the highest) portion 4 feet 2 inches. Nearer its northern end is a 
broad saucer-like cavity (fig. 29), and on the edge of this are five of the 
seven cup-marks, all slightly over 2 inches wide and about 1 inch in 
depth. 
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Fig. 29. Top of Boulder at New Craig, showing Cup-marks. 

I here put on record the various other sites of cup-marks or cup- and 
ring-marks, which I have noticed on stones in Stone Circles in Aber- 
deenshire : (a) on the base of the East Pillar in the Circle at Balquhaiii, 
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Dear Invemnisay ; (b) on the ssumniit of the Rectimbent Stone at 
Loanend, near lusch ; (rr) an a Stone known to have been a member of 
the Ciifle at Drumloura, in Cnahnie ; (d) on a similar Monolith at 
BaJJiaggaidy, in Garioch ; (e) on the Ringing Stone, Jolmstoue, Leslie ; 
(/) a group of aemicii'des on the north fat-e of the Recumbent Stone 
in the Circle at Arnhill, near Kothiemay station ; (g) on the west face 
of the West Pillar of the Circle at Nether Corskie, near Watertown of 
Echt J and (h) on the summit wml the northern face of the Heciiml>ent 
Stone in the Circle at Rothiemaj home-farm. This Stone and iU cup- 
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Fig, SO. Cup- ind Eiug^matked portion of Recumbet)! Stotie &t Rotlii^Difty, 



marks were described by me at the date of my survey ^ of the Circle, 
and, tti I then thought, with accuracy. Subsequently, in consulting 
Simpson *B Arekaic SctilptHrintjs, I found this Recumbent Stone figured 
there. As there were at once ol.*servable several serious discrepanciea 
between this illustration and my own, I put myself in communication 
with Mr James Geddes, schoolmaster at Eothiemay, wlio mo«t obligingly 
made a seri es of rubb i n gSj winch, iv } n^ r i | J ; 1 1 erl togeth er^ co v e retl a apace 
*4 6 feet by 3 feet 6 inchei^^ ' fi'iii tlnjrfu 1 made a carefully measured 
drawing to scale, here repi^H "n fig, 30, Sixty plain cups, vaiying 
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p. 136. 
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in diameter from 5 inches to rather less than 2 inches, and four cupe 
each surrounded by a ring, are here shown. The entire absence of 
straight grooves is noteworthy. 

Mr Geddes also drew my attention to a large boulder of 'bastard 
granite ' lying near Avochie, over a mile S.W. of the Rothiemay Circle. 
The upper surface is covered with cup-marks. 




Fig. 31. Top of the Witches' Stone on Tonnain Hill, Ratho. 



Tlie Witches' Stone, near Tormain Hill, Ratho, — Although this huge 
l)oulder and its cup-marks have been more than once figured and 
described, I found, on a close examination of the broad surface of the 
Stone, that none of the illustrations showed the cup-marks in their exact 
relation to each other, nor in their tnie relation to the contour of j 
Stone. The drawing shown above (fig. 31) 
measurement by triangulation of the Stone ; an 




was 
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list that shows that the cups, two and twenty in number, are not disposed 
in one continuous line, but that tliirteen follow each other from the high 
south edge of the stone for a distance of exactly 6 feet, and nine others 
lie a few inches to the west, occupying a space 3 feet long of the over- 
eorving edge of the north end. 

It is further shown that, at a point 2 feet 3 inches west of the ninth 
cap-mark, there is another one ^ quite as large as the largest in the rows 
near the middle of the Stone. The south edge (A B) has slipped a little 
down from its original height, the lx>ulder being frost-split horizontally ; 
its height there above ground is 8 feet. The northern and narrower 
end is about 2 feet above ground, and does not touch the ground, as it 
rests upon its lower portion, beyond which it projects a few inches. 

The cup-marks run due north. 

A very remarkable double row of cup-marks is figuretl and descril)ed 
by Mr W. Gun, F.G.S.- They occur on solid sandstone rock, glaciated, 
near Fowberry Mains, in Northuml)erland. One line has 46 cups, all one 
ineh wide, the other has 62 cups of the same size. The two lines are 
cofinected at the top by 3 cups, and 3 other similar cups connect them 
lower down, at the twelfth cup from the l)Ottom. On the right hand 
lii^ outside of the 36th cup, and six inches from it, is a cup enclosed by a 
rii|g ; on the left-hand line, opjyosite the 24th cup, and six inches from it, 
is a similar cup enclosed by a ring. At the Ixise are two small cups in 
extension of the line forming the base. 

The space of rock occupied by the cups measures 7 feet 2 inches by 
9^ inches in greatest breadth. 

On two vertical sides of a rock, carved also on its upper sloping 
surface, at Old Bewick, there are rows of cups, horizontal, 15 in one line 
and 13 in the other. This also is figured by Simi)son. 

In Kin^9 Park, Stirling. — Mr D. B. Morris, in 1901, reported the 
discovery, on an ice -smoothed surface of dolerite, "of a cup-shaped 
hollow, outside the rim of which is a well-marked hollowed ring, beyond 

^ This was noticed by Simpson. See Proeerdinga^ z. 144. 

* Berwidahirc Naf, Hist, Club, vol. for 1S85-S6, pi. ii. p. 402. 
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" Cuning Hill is a sniall mound, about 80 yanls in circumference at ihe 
La«e and about 20 feet high. The urn was foimd on the top, and as near the 
centre of the moimd as may be. . . . I due several feet down, and came upon 
dean Fand and stones and a layer of clay and sand alternately." 

With the letter came a box containing specimens of the sand and of 
the charred wood, and several fragments of an urn of the drinking-cup 
type. Knowing the extreme unlikelihood of such an urn being fourid 
without any cist, I again wrote to Mr Rolvertson, begging him to search 
carefully about the spot where the uni was found, in view of ascertaining 
whether any 8lal)8 suggestive of a cist might not still remain. 

His reply, dated 17th February, was to the effect that "there is no 
trace of a cist, but one fragment of stone lying at the foot of the 
hillocit was thought by Mr Ritchie, of the schoolhouse, Port Elphinstone, 
to have a resemblance to a cist stone. It is possible that the stones may 
have been removed without discovering the urn ; the only other alterna- 
tive is that no cist existed." 

' Whatsoever were the . original facts regarding the depositing of 
thi« urn, the vessel itself is sufHciently remarkable to be worthy of 
description. Were the fragments pieced together, we should have 
a drinking-cup urn about 5 J inches in height, 4| inches across the 
mouth, and 3 J inches at the base. The lip, which is thin and rounded, has 
no lines of decoration ; and the whole decomtion of the outside consists 
of a series of closely-placed parallel, or nearly parallel, lines impressed 
horizontally, beginning at a point three-quarters of an inch below the 
rim, and ending at about one inch and a half above the base. 

There are extremely few urns in the Museum ^ bearing this distinctive 
pattern of decoration ; and the only other Scottish specimen apparently 
identical is the urn— also a drinking-cuj) — found in 1883 at Tents Muir, 
near Leuchars, Fifeshire. It is figured ^ and described by Dr Anderson 

^ A drinking-cap urn from Aberdeenshire, formerly in the Rae Collection, livith a 
line smooth surface ; a food • vessel from a cist at Quirinish, Mull, having about 
thirty parallel lines done with a pointed tool so as to resemble, on casual observation, 
the impression of a cord ; and a food-vessel from Cairn Ciirr, Alford, a very squat 
and inelegant small urn, with what seems a spiral line, done with a coarse fibre. 

* Proceedings^ xvi. 384. 
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as having ornamentation " of impressions like those of a twisted cord of 
two strands wound spirally round the vessel from bottom to brim." 
It is noteworthy also that this Leuchars urn was found "in a hollow 
between the sand-hills/' without any reference ]>eing made to a cist. In 
the fragmentary condition of the urn from Cuning Hill, it is imsafe 
to state whether the ornamentation runs in parallel lines or is really one 
continuous spiral. 

(2) At Kinstearj/f Nairnshire, — In the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch of 
20th March 1902 there appeared an account of the discovery of pre- 
historic remains in a gravel ]>ank (or kame) in Kinsteary Park, parish 
of Auldearn, Nairnshire. The following is the substance of the account : 
— A cist was first found, 4 feet in length, 2 in breadth, and about 18 
inches in depth, with a pear-shaped sandstone slab for a covering. The 
line of the grave was east and west. A skeleton lay in it, the face looking 
towards the west, the principal bones on a gravel bottom ; they were 
quite dry, but considerably decayed. Though search was made, no 
other relics were found. 

In the same gravel bank, a few yards distant, a beautifully ornamented 
cinerary urn was discovered some years ago, and it is now in possession 
of Lady Gordon Cathcart, the proprietrix of the Kinsteary estate, at 
Cluny Castle. 
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and about 2 feet in width. The sides, ends, and cover were formed of 
thin undressed slabs of stone, set on edge in the gravel, three or four 
stones to the length of the cist. Two of the largest of the side stones 
me^ur^d respectively 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, by 2 J inches 
thick, and 2 feet by 2 feet 10 inches, by 2 inches in thickness. These 
two stones formed part of the north side of the cist. The workmen 
had come upon it from the south, and pulled down that side before its 
true character was recognised ; the covers on the top collapsed ahd got 
broken, and the overlying earth came down and covered everything up, 
and it was only when all this was cleared away that some of the bones 
were discovered, and drew the attention of the workmen to an examina- 
tion^ 'of what remained. Then it was seen that all that was left of the 
cist were the two slabs noticed above, forming part of the north side. 

It is, I am afraid, not now possible to determine at which end the head 
lay, as the few teeth which have been rescued were picked out of the 
cart into which the materials of the excavation were at the time being 
shovelled. It was then also that the brooch was picked up by the 
workmen. This was shortly afterwards taken possession of by Mr John 
T. Maclaren, architect, on behalf of Mr D. C. Guthrie of Craigie, pro- 
prietor of the <(round, and the discovery communicated to that gentle- 
man. On learning that it was of interest as an archaeological relic, Mr 
Guthrie, with praiseworthy public-spiritedness, instructed Mr Maclaren 
to hand it to the Society of Antiquaries, for the National Museum of 
Antiquities. It is a penannular }>rooch (fig. 1 ), apparently of iron, but so 
tiiuch corroded by rust that the metal cannot be determined. The pin 
measures 4 inches over all, while the ring or circled part is only about 
2 inches over, ending in slightly swelling knobs. Brooches of penannular 
form, distinguished by expansions of the ring into bulbous knobs, the head 
of the pin being similarly expanded, and possessing characteristics which 
link them witli tlie period of the intrusion of tlie Norwegian element, 
have been found in the northern and western districts of Scotland. 
Several of these are of large dimensions, made of silver, and highly 
ornamented, but the Craigie brooch is in size and appearance more akin 
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to the plain brooch of silvere*! bronze found witli a heathen burial in 
the island of Eigg, the only other example of the type that had hitherto 
fjccurred in Scotland.^ The Craigie brooch is therefore an object of 
much interest. 

" The brooch, with a movable acus or pin, served," says Bloxani,- ** to 
connect one part of the dress with another ; by the men it was used to 
fasten the tunic and mantle on the right or left slioulder, and by tlie 
women the vestment in front of the })reiist." From fragments of cloth 
found adherent to the pin of the ])rooclies, and from similar impressions 
on arms and implements discovered in graves of the period, it would 




Fig. 1. Peiiannular Brooch lound in a Cist at Craigie, Dundee. 

seem that the dead were buried in tlieir customary apparel, together 
with their weapons and personal decorations. •• 

Christianity changed all tliis, but tlie cliange was not immediate ; 
on the contrary, it was slow and gradual. Certain grave-goods and 
ceremonies would, out of deference to the new faith, be omitted ; 
others, from superstitious motives, would l)e retained. 

For this reason it is difficult to assign a chronological sequence to 

burial phenomena. Broadly speaking, and treating of a special form of 

brooch differing entirely from the Craigie example (the applying i)rin- 

ciple being, however, the same), Dr Anderson says, " the effect of pagan- 

* Scotland in Pagan Times: The Iron Age, i». 101. 

^ Fragnunta Sepulchralia, p. 51. 

' Seoiland in Pagan Tinies: The Iron Age, p. 42. 
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ism was that those who had brooches were buried with them. The 
efiTect of Christianity was that brooches ceased to be buried with them." ^ 

The application of this to the period of the Craigie brooch will be con- 
sidered after the cist has been further dealt with, to which I now proceed. 

Numerous discoveries of long and short cists have from time to time 
been made in the same neighbourhood, and are recorded in various 
publications. One of the earliest notices, although without details, occurs 
in Rev. Dr SmalPs Statistical Account of Dundee in 1792. Referring to 
the discovery here of several stone coffins with bones, he remarks, ** though 
the most of these are of the common form, some, without any difference 
in the size of the bones, are only 3 feet square." Apparently here the 
majority of tlie coffins had been of the full-length variety, but associated 
vrith short cists, where either cremation had taken place or the bodies 
had been interred in a doubled-up position. 

Writing in 1879 regarding a more recent discovery in the same locality, 
Mr Allan Mathewson, Cor. Mem. S. A. Scot., says, "All the cists that I 
saw were long ones, and in one instance as many as five were got to- 
gether." Here, again, we have to lament the entire absence of details. 
Mr Mathewson merely remarks the presence of a layer of white pebbles 
over them, but does not state whether the cists were tapered, or at what 
height above the cists tliis layer of wliite pebbles was placed. It is, 
liowever, remarked that l)etween the cists and a kitchen midden which 
lay below them there was a stratum of earth of 8 feet in thickness.^ 
The coffins were probably, therefore, of the tapered variety ; and if these 
referred to by Dr Small as l>eing of the ** common form " were also of 
tlie same tyi)e, sliaped like a modern coffin, swelling in the middle and 
tapered to both ends, it would indicate they were comparatively modern, 
and clearly belonging to Christian burial. Of this class many were 
found at Perth a few years ago, in an extension of the general railway 
station there, and were supjxjsed to have belonged to the burial-ground 
of a nunnery which once occupied a site in that neighbourliood. 

In 1887 I had the opportunity of examining two stone coffins of this 

* Scotland in Pa/fan Times: The Iron Age, p. 47, note. '^ Proc., xiii. 808. 
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type found on the property of Capt. G. D. Clayhills Henderson, of 
Invergowrie. These were shaped like the modem wooden coffin, broadest 
in the middle and tapered to both ends, narrowest at the foot. They 
were very neatly made and fairly regular in outline, although the stones 
had not been dressed in any way. The ends were each formed of one 
stone, but several stones set end to end composed the sides. They had 
bottoms and covers composed of thin slabs, the covering slabs over- 
lapping the sides, and they lay east and west, with their heads to the 
west Both contained human remains, but no other relics.^ 

Similar to these were a number of coffins which I examined about 
fifteen years ago in a sandy hillock at Carlungie^ Forfarshire, but heie, 
again, no relics other than bones were met with. Here the covering sla])s 
were of larger dimensions. Indeed, I was informed by a man in the 
neighbourhood that a great many coffins of the same class had been got 
in the same sandy hillock ; and that when any of the neighbouring farmers 
wanted a hearthstone for a cottage or a like purpose, he simply sent a 
man to search the hillock, being certain that in one or other of the stone 
coffins, which he was sure to come upon, he would find a stone or stones 
to suit his purpose. 

The writer has previously noticed the discovery, at 6 feet under the 
surface, in Coupar-Angus churchyard, of a long stone cist or coffin formed 
of slabs set on edge, with paved Iwttom, but no cover, which doubtless, 
however, had been removed in some earlier operations. - 

l>r Stuart describes fourteen such graves at Hartlaw. They were 
formed of small stone slabs, with which they were also paved in the 
bottom and covered above ; and other two, similar in other respect8 to 
the last, but differed in not being paved in the ]x)ttom. They lay east 
and west, with the head to the west. All appeared to be full-length 
graves, their average length being about 6 feet, but no other dimensions 
are given, nor is it mentioned whether they were tapered or parallel- 
sided. They contained no burnt bones and no relics. He supjwsed 
them to have been early Christians* graves, placed in groups not yet 
/Voc, xxii. pp. 167-8. ■* Ihid., p. 147. 
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attached to any church,^ and mentions that some long stone cists had 
been discovered in and about the ruined chapel of the Kirkheugh, St 
Andrews, which was the site of an early Culdee settleraent.- 

Other references might be given, ^ but sufficient has been said to 
indicate this variety of the long cist. 

While usually in groups, as here pointed out by Dr Stuart, they are 
occasionally found to accompany groups of short cists, as at Banihill 
Links, near Broughty- Ferry, where a long stone cist (which, along with 
an unburnt interment, contained an urn) occupied the centre of a cairn, 
in and around which were grouped seven short cists.** 

Sir R. C. Hoare discovered a like association of long and short 
interments. Lowermost was the primary interment by inhumation 
with tlie legs doubled up, the secondary interment by cremation, and 
on the top a tliird by inhumation at full length.^ 

Such association of long and short interments may arise either from 
a change in the fashion of burial by the same race, in which case the 
long cist may indicate an example of transition assignable to Early 
Christian times, or by a different and subsequent race, evincing that 
attachment to ancient burial sites adverted to by the writer in his 
notice of the discovery of a Bronze Age whetstone in the burying- 
ground attached to the parish church, Coupar-Angus ; ^ and in other 

^ It is not necessary it) such a case to suppose the absence of a church. Early 
churches constructed of wattle and clay or of turf, when they fell into disrepair, 
would soon vanish under atmospheric iiiHucnces. 

- Proc., vi. pp. 56, 58 and 61. See also Sadptured Stones of Scotlatuf^ vol. ii. 60, 
61, etc. 

' For a notice of full-length cists recently discovered in Uphall parish, with 
references to other instances, see Proc., xxxv. pp. 325-328. 

** Proc, xi. p. 311 and xxi. p. 820 ; other instances are given by Dr Stuart, Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland, ii. 61. 

' Bloxam's Fragmenta Sepulchralia, p. 17. This last was, however, the body 
of a child, and there is evidence that even in the Stone Age, when adults were 
interred in a sitting posture, tlie bodies of children were usually laid in an extended 
position. See Nilssen on thr Stoms Age, Lubbock's edition, London, 1868, p. 129. 

• Proc.f xxii. p. 147. Short stone cists have also been found in the same burying- 
ground. John Moon, gravedigger there, told me he had taken out at least three 
such containing human remains. 
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instances observed by him, particularly the pliscovery which he made 
in 1891 of the remains of a burial cairn of the Bronze Age, with under- 
lying urns and cremated remains, in the south-west angle of the parish 
churchyard of St Madoes, Perthshire, not hitherto recorded. 

It is not, however, very certain that full-length burial was practised 
to any great extent before the beginning of the Christian era. 

The long stone burials by inhumation found in Scotland may be 
taken as exhibiting four types, taking them in their chronological 
sequence, although the first and second were probably in the time of 
the latter contemporaneous. 

Firgt. — Parallel or roughly parallel-sided cists, composed of several 
undressed slabs set on edge in the ground, long enough to contain the 
body in a^ extended position, and having similar stones for covers, but 
not always paved in the bottom. 

Second, — Enclosure by slabs of stone set on edge in tlie ground, but 
with no stone cover or sole.^ 

Third, — Similar to the first class, but shallower, widest opposite the 
shoulders and tapering to both ends, like the modern timber coffm, and 
having stone covers, and generally paved in the bottom. 

Fourth, — The mediaeval stone coffin, hollowed out of a single stone, 
only mentioned here to complete the series. 

To take the second class first, the burials are full-length, unbumt 
and with grave-goods, such as iron weapons of war, implements of 
labour, and personal ornaments. These Dr Anderson ascribes to the 
Viking period of the Northmen in Scotland. The first class of roughly 
parallel-sided cists find example in the Banihill cist, and now in the 
Craigie cist. The difference is that the former contained an urn, 
occupied the centre of a cairn of stones, and was associated with short 
cist burials, clearly attributable to the Bronze Age. The Craigie cist, 
on the other hand, has no such association ; here tliere was no cairn 
nor even mound visible, although, had such existed, it is only fair to 
say it would probably have been levelled in agricultural operations. 
* Scotland in Pagan Times : The Iron Age, pp. 14, 33, 64, 55. 
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llie presence of the penannular brooch is also a factor in increasing 
the distinction. It is impossible to maintain any other association be- 
tween these two examples of the first class than that of form and 
materials of cist, but it is also impossible to ignore this point of resem- 
blance. The brooch would seem to suggest for the Craigie burial an 
element of association with the Norwegian influence affecting the second 
class, but the evidence is too scanty to warrant a definite conclusion. 

As Dr Anderson has pointed out, we are as yet entirely without any 
recorded observations bearing on the burials of the period. Hundreds 
of such interments may have been shovelled away without any notice 
being taken of them ; and even when noticed, the very details which we 
desiderate are usually deemed too trivial for recording ; and I fear it 
will continue to be so until we shall be able to employ more careful 
methods of examining and recording such discoveries. 
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^loNDAY, 13/^ Aprif 1903. 

ROBERT MUNRO, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following M-ere duly elected 
Fellows : — 

R. FiTZROY Bell, of Temple Hall, Coldingliarn, Advocate. 
C. L. Stirling-Coo KSON, of Renton House, Berwickshire. 
Sheriff Donald Crawford, 35 Chester Street. 
Walter Laidlaw, Abbey Cottage, Jedburgh. 
John Hunter Tait, Advocate, 43 Moray Place. 

The following Donations to the ^luseura and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By James Hogarth, Kirkcaldy. 

Six small oval knife-like Implements, of Pitchstone, probably from a 
tribulum or threshing machine, found in a cargo of beans imported 
from Smyrna. The trihuluni or threshing machine still used in the 
east is thus described by Sir John Evans in his Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments of Great Britain (2nd edition, p. 284), where there is also a figure 
of the instrument : — " They are flat sledges of wood, five to six feet in 
length, and two to three in breadth, the under side fitted with a number 
of square or lozenge-shaped holes, mortised a little distance into the wood, 
and having in each hole a flake or splinter of stone. As each is pro- 
vided with some hundreds of chipped stones, we can readily understand 
what a number of rough flakes might be left in the soil at places where 
they were long in use. The method of their use is that the stniw 
with the grain on it, as it comes from the reaped fields, is spread on a 
piece of hard-trodden ground called the * threshing floor,' and the 
tribuluniy yoked usually to an ox, with the driver seated upon it, is 
driven round and round over the straw until the grain is separated 
from it by the action of the sharp flints on the under side of the sledge.'* 

VOL. XXX vn. 16 
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(2) By Wm. Manson, Jun., tlirough Rev. David Johnston, F.S.A. 

Scot. 

Bottom of a Steatite Vessel, and two fragments of Slaty Sandstone, 
with oblong holes near the centre, found in digging out a mound at 
West Quarff, Shetland. 

(3) By H. W. Sbton-Karr, M,P. 

Six PalflBolithic Stone Implements, from Poondi, Madras. 

(4) By B. Howard Cunnington, F.S.A. Scot., Devizes. 

Nineteen Palaeolithic Flint Implements, from a gravel pit at Knowle, 
in Savemake Forest, Wiltshire. 

Mr Cunnington says in his note accompanying the donation : — " I 
have sent a box of flint implements from a gravel pit at Knowle in 
ftttvernake Forest. I have found nearly 1000 there myself, and I know 
of nearly 4000 having been found besides. Well-finished examples are 
Mcan*e. I include among those sent an implement and a piece of flint 
'AH exemplifying the polish that is exercising the minds of many 
iirclittJoUigists. Personally, I cannot get away from the theory of water 
(»!' liver-l^ed polish, with tine sand and water continually flowing in one 
ilinxaioii. Many of the implements seem shaped to fit the hand. I 
huvt) only found one example that (plainly) could be mounted on a 
huiullf. The edges are usually sharp.'' 

(0) Hy Mrs Brown, Arkhuul, Ciintu\n Ljuie. 
Two |»rr>n^ed Fish Sj^ear, foimd on tho Wach near Skipness. 

(rt) V»y James Sharp, 6 Gillespie Cre^vnt. 
\,iuyv iJfikinj^ Brander of Wrvviichi Iron, frv^m Strathsj>ey. 

(7; liy Professor Duns, 1>.1\, F.S.A. Scvt. 
ICllnioj<nipliic Collection, oon>:>:in^ of oi;:h:Y-'^ ^^necimensi tnv 
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India, Africa, South America, Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
Islands. 

(8) By Gboroe F. Black, Public Library, New York. 

Antique Jewelry and its Revival. By Signor A, Castellani. 
Copper Implements from Wisconsin. By H. P. Hamilton. 
Telegraphing among the Ancients. By Augustus C. Merriam. 

(9) By Dr W. Cramond, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Tragic History of the Abercrorabies. By I). Murray Rose. 

(10) By the Trustees of the late Marquess op Bute. 

The Arms of the Baronial and Police Burghs of Scotland. By John 
Marquess of Bute, K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. Lonsdale. 4to. 
1903. 

There were also exhibited : — 

(1) By Joseph Downes. 

An Arrow-head of Flint, f incli in length by ^ inch in breadth, with 
barbs and stem ; a minute Flint Scraper, of quadrangular form, | of an 
inch square, and a small lozenge-shaped Plaque of Bronze, with five cups 
and circles on each face, from the sands of Shewalton, near Irvine. 

(2) By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Silver Penannular Armlet, 2J inches by 2 inches in diameter, with 
twenty loops on one side, found at The Braes, St Andrews. 

Silver Plaque (fig. 1), shaped like a }K)ok-clasp, 1| inches by IJ inches, 
with a magic square engraved in old Arabic numerals on one face, 
obtained from a jeweller in St Andrews. The square is the common one 
of 16 sub-divisions, the figures in which when added horizontally, 
vertically, or along each of tlie diagonals make the same sum of 100. 
But the workman who punched in the figures has made two mistakes. 
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Ill the last siil>division of the second horizontal line of numbers he has 
reversed the sign for 2, thus making it 6, and the same mistake 
occui-s in the second sub-division of the third horizontal line of numbers. 
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Fig. 1. Magic Square in Arabic Numerals, on a Silver Plaque, 
shaped like a Book-Clasp. 

Small Jar of Ked Earthenware, 4 inches in height by 2 J inches in 
greatest diameter in the middle, narrowing to 1^ inches diameter at 
the bottom and li inches across the mouth, dug up at St Andrews. 

(3) By Dr A. C. Sym, through N. J. Cochran-Patrick, F.S.A. 

Scot. 

A ^redal Calendar for the year 1793. 

The Psalms in Metre, in the original binding. Printed in Edinburgh, 
1675. 



The following communications were read : — 



NCI'S OK IKGRAM OF KBf HENYS, 
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I. 

NOTE ON IKGRAM OF KETHENVS^ WITH OBSERVATIONS ON HIS 
MONUMENT IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF TEA LING. By Right 
Rev, JOHN DOWDEN, D.a, f.S.A, Schit, 

III the Proceedings of the Bociety for 1 0th Janunrv 1896 (voL xxx. 
PIK 41-48), will he found a valuable communication from Mr 



ifci /:\.fi .% J& j^^jri 





Yig^ L Mural Monument in T<altng Oburch. 

Alexander Hntehesou, F,8.A. Si^ot,, in which in described a mtiral 
monument (^g. I) in the Pariah Church of Tealing, Forfarshire. The 
monument is that of Ingram of Kethenys, " ers^lene of rhmkeldyn," 
who J accord i tig to the inscrii>tioii, died in the year 1380. From the 
Kegistem of the PrfK;tiratorB of the Euglish Nation in the University 
of Paris, Jfr Hutchesoti waei able to give some interesting particulai's 
of the student dayfi {1344-1347) at Paria of three brothers, John, 
Robert^ and Ingram of Kettins* There can scarcely be a doubt that 
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In i]„. . . . ;,t. suue iuj the Ingram of Kethenys whose moniinient 

•luariu must be considered only as supplemental to 
. V Mr Hutcheson ; and they are based on material 
■^^ ,Mnenillv available since the date of hi» 

: :iie CaUmlar of Papal Reyi^tera has thrown a 
iai ■-■i.'ficure problems in the history of the medieval 
"7ie vnlume of Petitions (1896) and vol. iii. of 
' -i-Pi ''^^veral particulars concerning the three brothers 
jis?T ivethenys (Kethenis, Ketenis, Ketnesse), as 
I ^v. :* ^ rarely found in record that we are 

:ruciiviug the persons named in the Pa|)iil 
yrc -iudeut^s young men who had pursued their 
Losicr Walter de Wardlaw. 
^ jr : :iifm, are found studying in Paris from some 
. Til 7'^«? 1347, when Ingram was exempted from 
^. LuiMii oeremonios connected with his licence 
« nviug his customary fees, on the ground that 
, .»;:\e country.^ 
,.^ u. .jirv 1345, Pope Clement VI. had sent a 
...c i Cupar and Scone, and to the prior of St 
^-^ ie Kethenis " the <'liurch of Blaar."^ This 
. ^:tTwar\ls jK»ssessed.-' 
^. ^ ..•«: :»is brothers enj«>yed the favour of lx)th the 

•\ rind that they were nephews^ of John [<le 

I. 47i\ ; aud it was j)erhaj)s through his influence 
^ ;;;, iiul ..Kum, queen (»f Scots, uniting with the 
;^; -L» wtition the l*o|)e <ni ])ehalf of Ingram de 

jfc. >:. - Caf. P^ip. J:oj, (Lett), iii. p. 184. 

"' ^^^,^ : * elsewhere licsorihi-d as '• Hhirc in the dioocse of St 
" ' .M *i*if i" Gowrie. 
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Ketenis, of the diocese of St Andrews, licentiate in Arts, for a canonry 
of Aberdeen, with reservation of a prebend.^ This was granted on 18th 
May 1347. 

We next find the queen and the bishop of Moray petitioning on 
behalf of Ingram, now described as Master of Arts, for a canonry 
and prebend of Moray, notwithstanding that he has the church of 
Blare in the diocese of St Andrews, and a canonry of Aberdeen, with 
expectation of a prebend.*^ This petition was granted on 10th May 
1349. 

In 1350 a yet more influential patron is found for the brothers, John 
de Ketenis, M.A., "clerk of the queen of Scots," and Ingram. Philip, 
king of France, joins with the queen and the bishop of Moray in 
petitioning for further preferment.* And on 13th June 1350, the Pope 
grants to Ingram de Ketenis, M.A., rector of Blare, canon of Moray and 
canon of Aberdeen, a dispensation to hold an additional benefice. This 
notice adds the important information that Ingram was now secretary 
of the queen."* From the petition it appears that his brother John was 
seeking an office or dignity in the cathedral church of Glasgow ; he 
having then the church of Fern (in the diocese of Dunkeld), and a 
canonry of Dunkeld, with expectation of a prebend. 

A year later, on 13th June 1351, the Pope grants to Ingram, at the 
request of the king of France, the queen of Scots, and the bishop of 
Moray, a canonry in Glasgow void by the consecration of Philip, bishop 
of Brechin, notwithstanding that he was incumbent of Blare, canon of 
Moray, canon of Al)erdeen, and expected a dignity in Moray.'* 

The date of the appointment of Ingram to the archdeaconry of 
Dunkeld does not appear from tlie records at Rome as publislied in the 
Letters of the CcUendar of Papal Registers. But that he was archdeacon 
of Dimkeld, and was advanced to a yet higher dignity, is apparent from 
an entry in the volume of Petitions^ dated 26th February 1378. On 
that day Clement VII. (Anti-Pope) propria ynotu, makes provision to 

> Col, Pap. Mefj. (Petit, i.), p. 110. '^ Id., 157. ' Id., 201. 

* Col. Pap. Reg. iUit.) iii., 392. '^ Id., 414. 
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Master Walter Trayl, M.A., licentiate in canon and civil law, canon and 
treasurer of Glasgow, auditor of the apostolic palace, of a canonry, 
prebend, and the archdeaconry of Dunkeld, on their voidance by the 
consecration of Ingram de Kethenys to the See of Whiteherne.^ 

From this notice, taken together with the inscription' on the monu- 
ment, it is evident that Ingram did not enjoy the See of Whiteheme 
for many months, if indeed we can regard it as certain that he 
was ever consecrated. This last doubt is raised by the fact that it 
was not uncommon to petition for benefices that were expected to 
fall vacant. 

Hitherto the name of Ingram de Kethenys as a bishop of Gralloway 
has been unknown to history. It may be noted that the information 
as to the appointment of Ingram to the bishopric is derived, not from 
the Papal Letters, but from the volume of Petition$. This is only one 
example, out of many, of important facts being revealed only by the 
Petitions. And it is with profound regret one hears the rumour 
that the Master of the Rolls has directed the discontinuance of the 
calendaring of the Petitions, It is to be hoped that wiser counsels 
will prevail. 

Again, there was certainly a new bishop of Whiteherne, of the 
succession appointed by the Anti-Popes, in the year following the death 
of Ingram, as recorded on the epitaph. On 21st December, 1381, 
Clement VII. (Anti-Pope) granted a long roll of Petitions, presented by 
Thomas, bishop of Whiteherne.^ Here, again, we have another example 
of a fact in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland that would have been 
unknown but for the volume of Petitions. 

The absence from the inscription on the monument of any reference 
to the elevation of Ingram to the episcopate cannot be used as an 
argument for his not having attained the episcopal dignity, if we accept 
the view put forward by Mr Hutcheson that the inscription on the slab 
was sculptured (in the greater part) during the lifetime of him whom 
it was meant to commemorate. The large space after the numerals 
1 PetUiotis, 540. ^ /^^ pp^ 563-4. 
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** Ix " in the fourth line is certainly suggestive of that view, which I am 
disposed to believe is correct.^ 

But I see no reason for supposing that Ingram de Kcthenys was more 
than sixty years of age when he died, hut only that the space left 
happened (as it turned out) to l)e unnecessarily large. The words 
" made in his xxxii yhere " would seem, at first siglit, to apply to his 
appointment as archdeacon. If this view be correct, Ingram would have 
been appointed about 1352. Now the question arises, Is there anything 
in record which supjwrts or militates against this view? On 28th 
January 1348, we find Robert de Den holding the archdeaconry of 
Dunkeld.*'^ But before 23rd September 1 349 he had died, for on that 
day Pope Clement VI. provided to the archdeaconry, " reserved to the 
Pope in the life-time of Ro})ert de Den," Master Walter de Wardlau, 
presumably the same who was Procurator of the Englisli Nation when 
the three brothers de Kethenys were students at the University of 
Paris.^ But if he ever obtained possession of this office he could have 
enjoyed it for only a very short time, for Adam de Pullmour was arch- 
deacon, and had died })efore 13th July 1352, when John de Athy, 
canon of Dunkcld, was provided liy the I^ope to the office and dignity.* 
After this the recortls are silent and perhaps defective. But it must 
not be assumed that because the archdeaconry was i)rovided to John de 
Athy that he succeeded in obtaining it. Again and again the records 
show that papal provisions were frequently ineffective ; and the rapid 
changes in the holders of the arclideaconry of Dunkeld which we have 

^ For the convenience of the reader the inscription, as read by Mr Hutcheson 
{Proceedings, etc., xxx. p. 42), may be here transcribed : — 

"►p : l)epr : Igij* : Zngr^m : of : kell)ett5j* : prirt 
mtL^fiXx : t : ^rit : erjtbene : of : bnkelbg : mabe : \ :\:)'\% 
xxxxi : sl)ere : pipi)S : for : l)5m : pat : bei^t : l)afa 
nb : U : sl)^^P^ ' ^^ * ^P^^ • in • ^1)^ • Sl)^^ 

of : crpjJt : /ft : ccc : Uxx/* 

« Col. Pap. Jieg. {Letters), iii. 245. ^ j^,^ 315. 

* Oal, Pap, Reg, (PetUions), i. 230. 
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just recorded suggest the possibility that if John de Athy ever enjoyed 
the archdeaconry he may not have held it long. We do not hear of 
him again. 

So far, it must be admitted that the evidence, such as it is, makes 
rather against the notion that Ingram de Ketheneys succeeded in 1352 
or thereby ; but it is not fatal to it. This enquiry is, however, quite 
decisive that he was not archdeacon of Dunkeld before 1352, unless we 
imagine, what is in the highest degree improbable, that he had been 
archdeacon before Kobert de Den had resigned, and was again 
appointed : for he was certainly archdeacon when the See of Galloway 
was provided to him in 1378. And every difficulty we have to 
encounter in supposing that the words " made in his xxxii yhere " refer 
to his appointment as archdeacon apply equally to the supposition that 
they refer to the making of the monument. 

We have further to note that the supposition that we ought to add 
to the number " Ix " (given as the years of his age) only increases the 
difficulty. 

On the whole, then, the record evidence is not incompatible with the 
evidence that seems reasonably derived from the inscription, namely, 
that Ingram de Kethenys was made- archdeacon of Dunkeld about 1352, 
and held that office till his consecration (if he were ever consecrated), 
after his appointment to Galloway. It is perhaps most reasonable to 
8npi)ose that he was never consecrated, and held the archdeaconry till 
his death. 

Mr Ilutcheson in his paper ^ writes : " The church of Tealing is 
about four miles north of Dundee, and was in the diocese of Dunkeld, 
but it is unlikely that any official appointment would have been found 
for an archdeacon in such an isolated rural district, and there was 
probably some territorial reason for his transference to Tealing." But 
in the days when the possession of a cure did not involve continuous 
personal residence, or, indeed, residence at all, if a vicar were appointed, 
there was nothing to make the parish of Tealing unsuitable as the 
^ ProO'cduKjs, etc., vol. xxx. p. 45. 
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prebend, or part of the prebend, of the archdeacon of Dunkeld. The 
duties of an archdeacon were duties that concerned alike every parish in 
the diocese. And it was a matter of indifference where his prebendal 
church was situated. And Dr J. Maitland Thomson has been so good 
as to furnish me with evidence that, at all events in the sixteenth 
century, the connection of Tealing with the archdeaconry of Dunkeld 
was a fact. In a law-suit of 1563 the kirks of Tealing and 
Logieallochie appear as pertaining to the archdeaconry of Dunkeld 
{Ads and Decreets, xxviii. 95). Dr Thomson adds : '' The rental of the 
archdeaconry in the Book of Assumptions, though the name Tealing 
does not occur in it, consists of teinds due from certain lands, the names 
of which show that they were in the parish of Tealing, followed by a 
like list of lands in Logieallochie, of which parish the name is given." 

In the year 1206 Pope Innocent III. confirmed to the prior and 
brethren of St Andrews, among other churches and possessions, 
''ecclesiam de thelin."^ It appears, from another charter in the 
Better of the Prwi-y of St Andreics, which is probably not far 
removed in date from the papal confirmation, that the canons had then 
" institucionem et liberani administracionem ecclesie de thelen et 
liberam facultatem eandem ecclesiam disponendi." ^ 

Having free power to dispose of the church of Tealing, the canons, it 
must be inferred, exercised that power by presumably exchanging the 
right of presentation for some equivalent, and that thus the benefice 
became a prebend of Dunkeld. 

It may be mentioned that Boiamund, for the year ending on the 
Nativity of St John Baptist, (24th June) 1275, received as a tithe 
of the verus valor of " Telyn," in the diocese of Dunkeld, 37 shillings 
and 2 pence three farthings; which gives the value of the benefice 
for the year as £18, 128. 3Jd. The next year it is almost precisely 
the same (Theiner's Monumenta, pp. 112, 116). This income, though 
not so good as that of a few other churches, is much better than that 
of the large minority of the churches in the diocese of Dunkeld. 
^ Beffist. Priorat, S, Andree, p. 72. '^ lb., p. 326. 
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11. 

NOTES ON THE DISPUTED TOMB OF MARY OF GUELDRES, QUEEN 
OF JAMES II., AND THE STUART VAULT IN HOLYROOD. By 
JOHN SINCLAIR. F.S.A. Scot. 

Fifty-five years have passed away since the demolition of the 
venerable Trinity College Church of Edinburgh, and the controversy 
over the search for the remains of Mary of Gueldres, the pious foundresa, 
is well-nigh forgot. The members of our Society still alive, who were 
then grown men, are but few, and the controversy, now but a memory, 
is only to be found in our Society's Proceedings of that time. This 
quiescent state of matters has hitherto given no signs of reopening the 
unsatisfactory discussions of 1848 and 1862 as to the unearthing of 
the remains of Mary of Gueldres, but quite recently the reappearance 
of both claimants gave motion to the thoughts of those more immedi- 
ately informed. 

The subjoined notes flow from what came under the personal obser- 
vation of the writer, and have arisen from an after discovery consequent 
on the restoration of the Royal Stuart Tomb in the Chapel Royal of 
Holy rood by Her late Majesty the Queen. It may be as well here to 
say that a fairly full and accurate account of that much-called-for 
restoration has never yet been afforded, and is here necessary as an 
introduction to these notes. 

It is well known that no precise date or person can be fixed upon 
for the origin of this tomb. Usually it is assigned to the period after 
the death of James V., when the remains of David II., James II. and 
others were disinterred from separate graves and placed therein. The 
mean look of the place indicates that it had been a work of haste in a 
time of trouble, and an inspection of the interior certainly confirmed 
that behef. True, the mad mo)) of 1688 did their worst, but there 
were no remains to be seen of wliat might have been expected from a 
Royal Mausoleum. The Stuart Tomb is of the plainest description, 
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the only attempt at ornamentation being a floriated scroll extending 
along the north front a few inches from the top. The exterior measure- 
ment gives an area of 15 square feet. The front elevation is 7 feet 
6 inches. The Norman Arch at south side is 6 feet in width and 
12 feet in height, 4 feet 6 inches of which reach above the roof of 
the vault. The door of entrance to the north is 3 feet 6 by 2 feet 
3| inches. Tlie moulding over the door is 5 inches in deptli, the 
front is of dressed stone, the roof flagstones, and the west side next 
the Roxburgh Tomb is rubble. The interior, as inspected a short time 
before the death of Her late Majesty, was simply an earth-l)eaten square 
of most uninviting aspect, the descent being by a deep step through 
the narrow entrance. At the south side stood upright large flagstones, 
not unlike headstones in a churchyard, evidently erected as blinds 
against prying eyes through the open sparred iron gate. Behind these 
tomb-like stones was the old Norman Arch which in time of James 
rV. formed the egress from the Abbey to the cloisters and his newly- 
eiected palace. This doorway is of great thickness, and a partition 
had been run across and stone shelves inserted, on which, "gleaming 
in their chalky whiteness,'* lay the bones of generations of the Royal 
Stuarts, hidden only from public view by the stone erections. 

There was no discrimination or signs of sepulchral order with these 
remains. Only could be discerned what might be the thigh bones of 
the six-feet-two Darnley intermingled with the infantile remains of 
the sons of James IV. and V. — both princes of Albany ; and those of 
what were doubtless other adults of this royal house. On the bottom 
shelf rested the gaudy coffin of 1848, brought down with magisterial 
pomp and circumstance from old Trinity College Kirk, and declared 
to be the remains of Queen Mary of (Jueldrcs. Of all these kings, (jueens, 
and princes mouldering and uncared for, only the resurrected lady of 
1848 was named, coffined and intact. The disorderly mass of lx)ne8, 
old and young, spoke plainly of the mad rioting mob. 

The only record we have of the previous state of this tomb is con- 
tained in a manuscript held in the Advocates* Library, showing that 
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an official visit by procurement of the Bishop of Dunblane was made 
five years before the Revolution of 1688, when it was violated and the 
contents destroyed. The bishop was present, '*Lord Strathnavar and 
E. Forfare, Robert Scott, minister of the Abbey, and others." We are 
told that they viewed the body of James V. in both wood and lead 
coffin, and in an embalmed condition, and that they saw some lead 
plates giving his titles and particulars of his death. This coffin must 
have been on trestles or some raised erection, because the account next 
tells us that in the arch — that is, on the stone shelves — was a shorter 
coffin (the shelf being only six feet across) with the teeth in the skull, 
also with a leaden inscription, and two gilded " floor-de-leuces " and a 
leaden crown, showing it to be the body of Magdalene of Fiance, 
** Sponsa Jacobi V." ; and beside this coffin lay the coffins of two 
children, one in lead, the other in wood. Next the king's body " lay 
ane gret coffin of lead with the body in it." This body, they agreed, 
was that of Lord Darnley ; and at the east " lay a coffin with the skull 
sawn in two, and ane inscription in small letters, gilded upon a square 
of ye lead coffin, making it to be ye bodye of Dame Jane Stewart, 
Countess of Argyle," natural daughter of James V. It is quite clear 
that the order and arrangement of this place of sepulture in 1683 was 
pretty much as found on inspection a few years ago ; that is, the greater 
coffins lay in the outer or open space of the tomb, while the smaller 
were laid on the stone shelves in the Norman Arch. 

This, then, was the state of matters when the Board of Works, under 
directions of Her late Majesty, set about the reconstruction of the 
interior. An inner tomb of polislied stone was built within the original, 
but still having the old Norman Arch of David the First as its back 
wall.^ A coffin for tlie regal remains followed, and the bones of the 

* It is curious to reflect that this doorway, now the Stuart Sepulchre, formed on 
7th August 1603 the exit by which James IV. led his Tudor child bride from the 
altar when they had j)erformed their devotions that day of her arrival at the Abbey, 
" in a most loving manner .... out of the Church, through tlie cloisters to her 
apartments in the adjoining Palace " which he had built for her ; that being the 
palace burned by Cromwell in 1'350. 
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Stuarts were reverently deposited and sealed up at sight of a high official. 
The two coffins were then replaced on stone shelves and left to a new 
lease of undisturhed repose. The inner tomb being completed and the 
lady of the sacristy of Trinity College Kirk consigned to her former 
position, an outer door of oak was placed inside the iron sparred gate, 
and a handsome plate of bronze in old £nglish characters affixed. This 
plate bears a singularly interesting narration, which, along with every 
step in the proceedings, had the sanction and supervision of Her Majesty 
the Queen : — 

'^This Vault of the Scottish Kinfi» coiitains the remains of David II. ; of 
James II. ; and his Queen &fary of Queldres ; of Arthur, third M>n of James 
lY., of James V., his Queen Magdalene, and second son Arthur, Duke of 
Albany ; and of Henry Lord Damley, consort of Mar^ Queen of Scots. Their 
resting place was desecrated in the year 1688 ; but in Septemtjer 1898, these 
lemains of her Stewart ancestors were reverently collectea and entombed by 
command of Queen Victoria." 

This reverential act of Her Majesty, which again showe^l not only 
her r^^ard for her Stewart ancestors, but her singularly good taste, 
seemed to leave the much disturbed Trinity College lady finally at rest. 
The interior of the Chapel Royal, however, coming in for a share of 
the renovations of the last few years, the incised tomljstones were care- 
fully levelled, new turf laid, and a system of surface drainage carried 
oaij and it was during these operations that the crmtroversy lietwixt 
Dr David Laing and Dr Daniel Wilson was again recalled. I>r 
Wilson, writing of the second discovered Mar}' of Oueldres, says: — 
^'The lead coffin with its enclosed remains were accordingly place^l in 
a wooden coffin, and interred in HohTOod Chapel, f/utride the royal 
vault-"* David Laing says: — "In the meantime, the lea/len coffin, 
containing, as I believe, the mortal remains of Mary of Oueldre.^ thf; 
Queen of James II., is also there dejKisiterl, waitin;^ for a more worthy 
receptacle to be prepared than the so misname^l Royal Vault in th^ 
Abbey Church of Hoh-roorl.'' - 

The spot selected for the re-interment of the .•!e^:ond found c/^ffin of 
* PrvxediAg*, voL iv. p^ 559. ' Vol. iv. p. 578. 
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Trinity College Kirk, dedared bj^ Daviil luting t*> l*e that of tbe^real 
Mary of Gneldre-s wsu^l cjiitpiiic^ the niyitl vnuh (H^^ 1), in front of the great 




Fig, 1. View of eiitrntMx: to iLv Stuart Tonih, Hhovunif »l»o tbii ^rnivel wilk ID 
front, wb^rw the sei-ond-foiuid retiuiiri!^ from Trhiity College Cliurch wtre re 
interred* (Fiom a iihotograpli l»y C, W, Siuelalr. ) 

eastern window (where the high altar stood), in a atraiglit line mnning 
north from the tomh — at the apot where Mary of Guise received the 
SeotiiEili Crownj and Maij Stuart \vm joined in wedlock to the ill- 
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Starred Henry Darnley by John Sinclair, Dean of Restalrig and Bishop 
of Brechin. And it was here that during the late renovations in Holy- 
rood the second found of the rival claimants for the motherhood of 
James Third came again in evidence. Tlie leaden shroud and skeleton 
had been enclosed in an outer chest of wood, when they were brought 
from the high altar of Trinity College Kirk and placed in the sacred 
ground of the high altar of the Holyrood of King David ; and here, 
below the gravelled walk, the operations disclosed the wooden shell of 
the disputed remains, where they had been re-interred half a century 
before. Had both coffins been found at the demolition of tlie church, 
on that 22nd May 1848, there is an almost certainty that David Laing, 
head and shoulders above Dr Wilson, would, aided by Josepli Robertson 
and others, have carried the leaden shrouded lady who lies under the 
gravel walk into the vault of the Stuarts, beside the bones of James II. 
And who knows but had the second of the rival Queens thrown off her 
gravel shroud in time, she might have found sepulture in the royal 
vault at its renovation ? 
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III. 

CHURCHYARD MONUMENTS AT NEWBATTLE. By Rev. J. C. CARRICK, 
B.D., MiNisTKR OF Nkwbattle : WITH Illustrations from Photographs 
BY P. M. Macintyke, Advocate, F.S.A. Scot. 

The parish of Newbattle has no fewer than Hve separate phices of 
burial.^ The ancient cliapel of Bryans, wliicli has entirely disappeared, 
stood on the hillside above tlie Esk valley. A stone holy-water basin 
was quite recently recovered from amid the farm buildings which cover 
the site of the ancient place of worship. The churchyard can still be 
traced })y the large and aged trees surrounding the site. The byre of 
Bryans farm is paved mainly with the old toml^stones, which have their 
inscribed faces turned downwards. 

In the flower garden of Newbattlc Abbey, and around the walls and 
vicinity of the house, skeletons of monks with fragments of their white 
habits have frequently been found, laid to rest under the shadow of St 
Mary\s pile, as the ecclesiastical dignitaries found their final repose l>eside 
the altar. Inside the abbey were the grave and monument of Mary de 
Couci, Queen of Alexander II. The abbey was, in its palmy days, not 
only the favourite resort of Scottish royalty but also a specially desired 
resting-place for royal and noble dust. 

Father Hay (I)ipL Col. III. 34. 1. 10), quoting an older authority, says : 
" In the midst of the church was seen the Tom!) of the queen of 
Alexander, of marble, supported on six Ijonsof marble. A human figure 
was placed reclining on the tomb, surrounded with an iron grating." 

Only about a hundretl yards fi-om the original site of the abbey, now 
marked out in the gravel, the abbey church was rebuilt ; and it was in 
this second church that Leigh ton preached. The church was in 1727 

* A sixth burial-ground is said to have existed near Westhousea, in the upper part 
of tho i)arisli, and several old people liave asserted that it was the place of interment 
for the village of Westhouses, once a large township with a school, immediately 
below the '* Roman Camp.'* 
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removed once more to its present position and rebuilt, about a hundred 
yards towards the south, so that in a triangular space, with each side 
about a hundred yards in length, the church has stood successively at 
each point of the triangle. The only remaining portion of Leighton*8 
church is a small vault, probably constructed of the stones left over 
after the second rebuilding of the abbey stones into the present 
edifice. 

The Marquis of Argyle (eighth earl and first marquis), who was 
beheaded with the maiden at the Cross of Edinburgh, on May 27th 
1661, is closely associated with the Lothian family, which, like the 
house of Argyle, was warmly attached to the reformed and covenanting 
cause. His second daughter. Lady Jean, became the wife of the first 
Marquis of Lothian. After Argyle's execution, liis head was exposed on 
the west side of the TollK)oth. His body was carried first to St Magdalene's 
Chapel in the Cowgate, and thence to Newbattle, where it rested for a 
few days in the old church. The head remained on the Tolbooth 
spike for a fortnight, when Charles 11. having given a warrant for its 
removal, the body was brought from Newbattle, and they were together 
laid in the family sepulchre of St Mund at Kilniun. 

This vault or " Isle " (as a marble slab on the outside door descril)es it) 
became the place of sepulture for the Lothian family all through the 
eighteenth and part of the nineteenth century. Possibly the vaidt 
may have existed beneath the church as a family burying-place for 
the house of Lothian. On the front of the vault there have within 
the last few years been erected two white marble slabs built into an 
ornamental wall-door with the names of the various members of the 
house interred within. Around this vault the trees are particularly 
fine. 

The latest of Newbattle burying-places is the new family cemetery of 
the house of Lothian, laid out beside the river Esk and near the great 
gate where, beside an uncle and aunt, the late beloved and distinguished 
Marquess of Lothian sleeps. A fine celtic cross has been raised over 
the grave of one whom this Society will never forget. 
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The following inscriptions are on the ttiblets of what used to l)e calleil 
the " Lothian Isle " :— 

"The front of this isle was enlarged by Gen. Lord Mark Kerr A.D. 1888. 
Jean, Marchioness of Lothian, built this isle in the year of our Lord 1705. 
(I. Tablet.) Mark Kerr of Newbattle (the last abbot) died August 26, 1584. 
Ladv Helen Leslie, wife of Mark Kerr, d. Oct. 26, 1594. Mark Kerr, 1 
Earl of Lothian, d. 1609. Lady Anne Kerr, Countess of Lothian, d. Mar. 
26, 1667. William, 3 Earl of Lothian, d. Oct. 1675. Robert, 1 Marquess 
of Lothian, d. 16 Feb. 1703. Lady Jean Campl)ell, wife of the Ist Marquess, 
d. 31 July 1712. Lady Jean Campbell, wife of 2nd Marquesp, d. Dec. 27> 
■"' " " ' ' 'Villij 



1787. William Henry, 3 Marquess, d. 28 July 1767. William, 4 Marau 
of Lothian, d. April 12, 1775. (II. Tablet.) Lady Caroline D'Arcy, wife of 
4 Marquess, d. Oct 1778. William, 6 Marquess d. 2 April 1824. Lady 
Henrietta Hobart, wife of 6 Marauess, d. 1805. Lady Jean Kerr, Lady 
Cranston, d. of 2 Marquess of Lothian. Mistress Jean Cranston, d. of Jean,. 
Lady Cranston. Lord Robert Kerr, son of 3 Marquess of Lothian, killed at 
Culioden, April 16, 1746. Col. Lord Robert Kerr, son of 5 Marquess of 
Lothian, d. J 843. Lady Robert Kerr, d. 1859. Four children of Lord and 
Lady Robert Kerr." 

The present churchyard of the parish is one of the most picturesque 
in all Scotland, surrounded as it is witli magnificent trees, and laid out 
and kept with the most deyoted care, a wonderful contrast to its condi- 
tion in older days when the grass was allowed to grow knee-deep and the 
sacrilegious sheep dined off its rank growth. Sir Walter Scott, when 
residing at Lasswade, used frequently to visit this ideal resting-place for 
" Old Mortality." Newbattle churchyard was a hunting-ground with the 
Edinburgh Resurrectionists. Only within recent years has the old 
resurrection-house been swept away. The only specimen of the clasa 
now surviving in the district is that in Dalkeith churchyard, — a very 
complete specimen of the kind, with its round red-sandstone tower,, 
battlemented top, and narrow port-holes round and round. The 
Newbattle house was built against the east wall, half way down, and 
was roofed. 

At the bottom of many of the old graves the heavy irons are still come 
upon which were used to bind the coffins down to the earth and thus 
assist in baulking the body-stealer. Traditions are still numerous of 
fights with the body-snatchers, and it is certain that at least one death 
resulted from these contests. 
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Among the many relics connected with the ecclesiastical establishment 

of Newbattle — Leighton's library, communion plate,^ hour glass, etc. — 

M 
there is the "funeral hand-])ell," with "(1616 j \) " as an inscriiv 

tion signifying "James Aird, minister." The bell, which is of coarse 
construction, has an iron handle in the .shape of a leg-bone. Before a 
funeral took place the sexton paraded the parish, ringing his tocsin, and 
announcing all particulars of hour, place, etc. The old funeml road from 
Dalhousie to the churchyard (though now closed to the public) can still 
\ye easily traced, and with its magnificent jivenue of tidl trees on each 
side forms what is known as the " Kirk-brae,'* one of the most charming 
and admired pieces of scenery in all Midlothian. Some of the old funeral 
palls are still in existence, of rich, heavy black velvet with woollen fringes, 
often referred to in the session-records as "mort-cloths," — used to cover 
the coffin, which was carried to the grave in any sort of conveyance. 

Beginning with the tomlxstone^ at the east corner of the churchyard, 
beside the present grave-digger's tool-house, there is a group of monu- 
ments to the Watsons of Crosslea which is worthy of notice, the most 
interesting of them (fig. 1) to "George Watson, son of Robert Watson 
tenant in Westhouses, who died 2()th January 1708, aged twenty-two 
years." The usual skull and cross-bones adorn the memorial and the in- 
scription " memento mori " ; but in addition there is a reclining figure 
of a youth reading a book, evidently referring to the studious habits of 
this young man cut off in his prime. Another (fig. 2) of date 1724, has 
hour-glass, cross spades and bones and skull ; while the stone, dated 1623, 
with the initials "T.W. : M.P. R.W. : DM." is similarly adorned. 

A little further up the same eastern wall there are several monuments 
with the inevitable pillars and cross-bones, followed by a curious rude 
stone, with the earliest date of all in the churchyard, which bears the 
inscription, — "Here lyes John Duncan weaver in Newbattle who de- 
parted this life in 1607 aged 82,"— with the letters " T.B x ID '' and the 
weaver's shuttle and stretchers (fig. 3). Beside it is a stone (fig. 4) with 

^ See the description of the oommunion cups in the Proceedings, vol. xx. p. 425. 
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On this Chirosyde tomb there is a verse of reflection : — 

^ In this frail life how soon cut of are wee 
All that on earth do live must surely die. 
Mount up soul to that seraphick spheere 
Eternal life if thou wolds liave a share. 
Sure God doth for the blisid it prepare, 
Caelestial joy that can compare with the 
Here nothing is but grif and vanitie. 
Invieous death that could not hurt the soulle 
Ripened for glory though the grave did monlle 
Natour and strength, yea youth thou soon can kill 
So here thou did accomplish divine will, 
Yet where are nou thy furious darts, thy sting, — 
Death cannot stop the soul from taking wing 
Eternally with God above to sing." 

Elaborate scrolls flank this youth's monument, and cross-sjiades, cross- 
bones and an hour-glass occupy a panel at the foot. 

On the south wall is a rather stately pillared monument of seven- 
teenth century date, with an effective diamond ornament along the hme 
and the inscription — 

" Heir godliness vith verteu in ane tombe 
Mare and Martha are interred in this tombe," 

referring either to two sisters or one excellent woman who combined the 
virtues of both the sisters of T^thany. 

A pillared square monument comes next it, with the inscription " 1629 
TH X HL." Beside it, wreathed in summer with the sweetest of 
" Gloire-de-D\jon " roses, is the grave of John William Turner, first pro- 
fessor of Surgery in Edinburgh University, who died in 1 835, and of 
his relative Dr Aitchison, whose researches in Afghanistan thirty years 
ago rendered him famous, his fine botanical and zoological collections 
having their home in the South Kensington Museum. 

The old escutcheoned stone next it (fig. 6) is remarkably interesting 
for its carving and symbolism — a child's tomb of 260 years ago. Above 
is an elaborate coat of arms, surmounted by a man with a club, while 
the sentences and symbols of death are carefully worked out, including 
"hodie mihi, eras tibi," "memento mori," and skull, hour-glass, crovss- 
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Scotia in 1628, in James VI/s reign. He married a daughter of Dundas 
of Amiston, and this child of eight was buried in !Newhattle churchyard 
owing to her maternal connection with the parish, which includes a 
considerable portion of the Arniston estate. 

A curious flat-faced obelisk built into the wall records a life spent 
amid a sea of trou])les : — 

"Anne uxor Samuel Elliot obiit Sept, 20th 1772 aet. 73. 

Afflictions sore 

Long time I b<^re 
Much tears I spent in vain 

Till GckI did pkvist^ 

Bv death to chsc 
And ridd me of my pain. 

Here lyes the remains of Samuel Elliot Sergnt who died Nov. 14 
1777 aged 90 years: also Anne second wife of Samuel Elliot who died 
April 14 1786 aged 60 years." 

The most interesting historical monument in Newbattle churchyard is 
unfortunately also the most scanty and diminished. It is to the memory 
of the Rev. William Creech, the father of William Creech, Provost of 
Edinburgh, the great bookseller, who was one of the best of Robert 
Bums' friends, and who himself pu])lished the Ayrshire ploughman's 
second edition of "Songs and Poem«." The only memorial left is a 
portion of a stone built into the southern wall, surmounted by a flower- 
ornament, and an open book on which is inscribed the text from Job 
xix. 25, with the inscription — '*M.S.l). Gulielmi Creech ecclesiae apud 

Newbattle fidelissimi .... pietate, prudentia, ma hominem or " 

The stone is almost entirely broken, and the small remaining fragment 
has been in recent years built into the churchyard wall. The Rev. 
William Creech entered thcj incumbency in 1739, succeeding the Rev. 
Andrew Mitchell, and died 21st August 1745, the year of the battle of 
Prestonpans. A new stone has just been erected to the memory of 
father and son, and a memorijd ])rass jilaced in the church. 

One of the finest, probably the finest of all the monuments is associated 
with the name of Welsh, — connected both with John Knox the Reformer 
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■and fllfio with Thomas Carlyle. It is in the south-east comer of the 
chiircbyard, and is an ekhorate table i^ith ornamentation of bones and 
skulk and ftieea. The nionimietit (fig, 7), from an architectural point of 
view, is a very interesting one, and was an object of much interest to 
the late Marquess of Lothian. From the 4 markj shown in fig. 7, the 
monnmenfc is probably to a merchant, but the inscriptioa i& illegible. 

Of the other monuments little need be said. That on the south wall, 
next Creech's tomb, of date 1634| with its skull and cross-bonesi 
to ** Carles Campl>ell of I^eulmtell" : the Aitclvison mcuvument, recently 



Fi«, 7. 



»e«tore<l, nf date 1 728, with the usual insignia, are interesting : the 
Thomson tomb (1739)^ with the same insignia and scroll commemor- 
ating "John Thoiiusori portioner in Newbattle 1739*'; that to Nicoll 
Simpson, 1662, bastde it — all these have their family interest, but little 
beyond it. 

In the centre of the churtdiyard there are several old stones to 
tnineiB, weavers, etc* A spirit of economy seems to have taken hold of 
two colliers of Langlaw in the parish, for one family takes one side of 
the stone and the other tiie reverse, ** Here lyeth Robert Allan son to 
John AJkn Coaleier at Longlau died Nov. 29th 1752. * Jesus said^ 
** suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
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of heaven." ' On tlie other side (fig. 8) — *• Here lyeth William Douglas^ 
Coalzier at Longlau, husband to Margaret Patterson and two children 
who died 1741." The insignia of the pick, mash and wedge are over 
both inscriptions. Another monument is to "Jenot Bounkyll spouse 
of Rol)ert Graham, weaver in Easthouses who lived together 57 years. 




William Dou&lass 

COAUIERATtSfSMU ^ 
fiUS8AHt> ToM ^ Patterso 



Fig. 8. 



and departed 23rd June 1798 aged 77.*' The Crooke's monument of 
1663 is also interesting. 

The stone of a smith (fig. 9) 1741, is remarkable for the high i-elief 
of the carving. The crowned hammer is flanked by two human heads 
with curly hair, and by two hour-glasses, and skulls surmount the pillars 
at the sides. 
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TliL* aimilitude of the iusigiua on the ITtli and 18th century 
atones tnakes it uuriecei?sary to pui'sue the suhject further ^ some 




Fig. 9. 

having the crown am! hammer, utheng the emblems of a weaver^s, a 
brewer's, a farmer's or a miner's life, while most have only the sytnljols 
of our frail mortality. 
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IV. 

EXCAVATION OF CASTLECARY FORT ON THE ANTONINE VALLUM. 

PART L-HISTORY AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
By D. CHRISTISON, Secretary. 

The attention of the Society having Ijeen called to the risk of public 
works being erected close to Castlecary Fort, the Council resolved that, 
in continuance of their investigations of Roman sites, the next work to 
be undertaken should he there. Permission to excavate having been 
freely granted by Lord Zetland, the proprietor of the ground, and every 
facility given by Mr Charles Brown, the factor, the direction of the 
work was committed to Mr J. I^. Cunningham, C.E., and Mr Thomas 
Ross, architect. Mr Mungo Buclianan again volunteered to fill the 
arduous post of surveyor ; and with Mr Alexander Mackie as clerk of 
works, an efficient staff* was made uj), every member having had a large 
experience in conducting operations of the kind. As previously, not 
more than two or three workmen were usually employed at a time, in 
order to ensure a strict supervision of the output. (Ground was broken 
early in March 1902, and the work proceeded, with Init little interrup- 
tion from Iwid weather, till the following Noveml)er. 

Position of fhe Fort, — The Roman fort of Castlecary, so named, 
perhaps, from the ancient keep of Castlecary near it, is situated about 
six miles west of Falkirk. Remains of eight forts on the line of the 
Antonine Vallum still exist to the west of it, and of only one to the 
east. But filling in the blanks 8upj)()S(jd to have been caused by the 
total disappearance of the others, necessary to complete the chain, 
Castlecary would originally be the twelfth from the west and the eighth 
from the east, according to Stuart's chart in Calmlonia liojnana. 

The position has considerable natural strength, and is thus described 
by Mr Buchanan, who has also drawn up the accompanying map, fig. 1, 
to illustrate it. The fort stands upon a rounde<l knoll, which is the 
highest part and the western end of a low ridge, rising slightly above 
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the 200 contour line. The centre of the fort is 227 feet above the 
sea, and the ground falls away in all directions. On the east, or along 
the ridge, the depression is very gradual and uniform, but on tlie west 
it is rapid to a deep ravine through which tlie Red Burn has its outlet 
from the Glen. On the north, a low-lying valley stretches out, along 
which the Bonny Water winds, at a distance from the fort of about 
400 yards, and at a lower level by nearly 100 feet. On the south the 
slope terminates about 100 yards from the fort in what has formerly 
been a morass enveloping nearly the whole of the southern front. 

Former Notices of the Fortifications. 

The earliest notice of Castlecary is probably in an anonymous letter 
of 1697, describing an excursion to the west of Edinburgh {HistoHcdf. 
MSS, Commissiony xiii. App. ii., Portland MS. ii. 56), but the author 
tells us nothing more than that the fort is a large castellum of hewn 
masonry, containing many stone buildings. 

Sir Robert Sibbald {Historical Inquiries^ 1707, 30) is even more curt, 
being content with calling Castlecary **a great fort with much building." 

Pennant, Pococke, Stukely, Clerk of Eldin, and Camden do not 
mention it at all. 

Alexander Gordon (Itinerarium SeptetUrionale, 1726) calls it a 
magnificent fort "which seems to have been surrounded with a wall 
of hewn freestone, whose vestiges still appear." " On the south end of 
this wall are triple ditches and four rows of ramparta" His plan, how- 
ever (fig. 2, reproduced here on a smaller scale from his Plate xxiv.), 
gives only two ditches and three ramparts on that side, as well as on 
the east and west. The defence on the north side is the only one 
represented as of stone, and is figured as a single wall, separated from 
the Antonine Vallum by a few yards' interval. The only entrance 
shown is from the south. 

Horsley (Britannia Romanay 1732, p. 170), who explored the 
Antonine Wall not long after Gordon, tells us that the Vallum as 
usual formed the north rampart of the fort, that the other three sides 
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had a triple rampart and ditch, and that the ramparts have been built 
of stone and mortar. His only other observation is that the fort seems 
to have been well supplied with water. His small plan (reproduced in 
fig. 3) agrees with the description, and shows two entrances, one on the 




Fig. 2. Gordon's Plan of Castleeary Fort 



cast, the other on the south. His chart of the Vallum shows, emei*ging 
from the north si<le of the fort to join the Bonny Water, a streamlet, 
of which there is now no trace. 

Maitland (The HUtory and Antu/tntif\< of Scot/ami, 1757, i. 173) 
follows at no .on<^ interval. He j^'ives the fort triple ran){)art8 and 
ditches on the south side, and says tliat no doubt they existed formerly 
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on the east and west sides also. He does not seem to have seen any 
stone wall, as he says that the innermost rampart is Mid to have been 
faced with stone walls " of a height not mentioned, })ut," as he rather 
obscurely remarks, " I take them to have been about four feet high and 
three feet thick, like that facing the lower part of the northern side of 
the wall adjoining the ditch, out of which the last time I was there they 
were digging stones to erect out-houses at the mansion-house of 




Fig. 8. Horsley'H Plan of Castlecary Fort. 



Castlecary. This wall was of rough ashlar, consisting of large freestones 
laid in clay running along the face of the rampart as a security to the 
foundation." 

Roy (jTA* Militarij Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain, 
p. 123) only tells us that Castlecary "has been one of the principal 
stations on the Wall of Antonine, as is evident from its dimensions, and 
the number of antiquities found, and finding there every day." His 
plan (fig. 4, on a reduced scale) gives the Wall of Antonine as the 
northern defence, directly up to which run the east and west ramparts 
4Uid ditches. On these sides, as well as on the south, there are two 
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still filled with water on the south side, where the entry hath been by 
a large causeway intersecting the ditch." He gives a very small, meagre 
plan, which is not the least like the place, and by no means tallies with 
his own description. 

The Old Statistical Account of Scotland^ 1797, merely says that the 
site is still to be seen, and the New Account^ 1845, that it covers six 
acres, is vaulted underneath, and that "part of the foundation still 
continues." 

Stuart (Caledonia Romano, 1852, p. 344) states that scarcely a 
vestige existed when he saw it, and attributes the destruction, first, to 
improvements of the highway ; secondly, to the removal of stones in 1769, 
and again in 1771 during the construction of the Union Canal; and 
thirdly, to the operations of the North British Railway in 1841, whereby 
the line was carried on an embankment obliquely across it. His plan 
is taken from Roy. 

General Description of the Fortifications. 

According to most of tlie early observers, tlie Antonine Vallum, 
modified perhaps to a certain degree, was tlie sole defence of the north 
side. Gordon alone represents a stone wall, in addition, close in rear of 
the Vallum. The other three sides are variously described as having 
two, three, or even four ramparts and ditches. All the accounts agree 
as to the remains of mortared walls of hewn masonry, but without any 
clear reference to their j)osition. Our excavations, however, although 
confirmatory in a general way as to the north front, proved that the 
three free sides had but one rampart or wall, most jirobably a wall, 
and only two trenches, except for about half the length of the east 
side, where there were three. 

Rampart or Wall. — Only one small stretch of masonry was found on 
the enceinte in which so much as three courses remained in situ ; and as 
nearly the whole of the loose stones had been plundered, the means of 
determining whether the original structure was a wall proper, or a 
reveted earthen rampart, were very limited. On the whole, however. 
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the evidence in favour of the former view seems pretty conclusive, a» 
regards the three free sides at least. In the first place, no trace of an 
earth backing was found ; secondly, the close proximity of a building on 
the east side left no room for one ; and thirdly, the fine quality of the 
masonry on the inner face, as well as the presence of an offset, are un- 
necessary in a revetment, and in fact are not met with in the revet- 
ment walls of the German Kastelle. The width of the wall above the 
plinths was six feet six inches ; and as all the remaining loose stones 
were square-surfaced, there seems to have been no batter in the wall, 
so that there would be ample room at the top for the battlements and 
wall- walk. 

The circumstances of the north wall are different. The fall here 
was so steep that the ground had been cut into a perpendicular face 
three feet high, so that the wall up to that height must have been a 
revetment. Was it carried up above this as a battlemented wall; or 
did it stop here ; and was the rampart of the Vallum, with which it is 
strictly aligned, carried along its top to form the northern rampart of 
the fort] 

The latter supposition seems unlikely, l)ecause no trace of the stone 
bottoming, invariably met with in sections of the Vallum rampart, was 
found, although the ground had been little disturbed, as was shown by 
the perfect preservation of a stone kerb running along six feet in rear of 
the wall. This kerb marks out, along with the outer face of the wall, 
a space of 14 feet wide, corresponding with the width of the rampart of 
the Vallum, but there is nothing to explain its object. Possibly it 
marked a space six feet wide, between itself and the stone wall, 
within which some construction was made for reaching the top of 
the wall. 

The Angles, — The south angles were no doubt both rounded, but 
only the south-west one was proved to be so, as the other was covered 
by the railway embankment. The north angles could not be completely 
examined, but were traced so near their junction with the Vallum as to 
show that they were not rounded. 
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Angle Tower, — Within the south-west angle, the foundations of the 
first Roman wall-tower met with in Scotland still remained, and no 
doubt the south-east angle, now concealed under the railway embank- 
ment, was provided with one also. Three sides were left, and they were 
straight and right-angled. The fourth, which had Ixjen on the curve of 
the wall, had been entirely removed. 

Some special defence must have been provided also at the north 
angles to hinder an enemy from running along the wall from the 
Vallum and jumping into the fort ; and a widening of the stone founda- 
tion layer from the ordinary width of 8 feet to 11 feet, for a length of 
45 feet, indicates some special construction for the purpose. As the 
foundation course of the fort wall, although in strict alignment with the 
foundation stone layer of the Vallum, was three feet higher, the 
supposed defence would have all the greater command over the approach 
from the latter. 

Entrances. — From one to three entrances were noticed by the early 
writers, but the real number proved to be four. Those in the north and 
south sides are central, but the other two are considerably nearer the 
front or north than the rear. Three of them were sufficiently preserved 
to show that the almost invariable mode of defending the entrances 
of Roman stone forts by square towers was not used at Castlecary. 
Instead, the gateways, which were single and only 10 feet wide, 
were flanked by returns inward of the wall, forming a passage 
14 feet in length. As these returns were 8 feet thick at the l)ase, 
the walls would l)e strong enough to carry an archway over the 
passage, with some tower, or other superstructure, over the gate for 
its defence. 

Trenclies. — The two trenches on the three free sides of the fort 
were each 14 feet wide and 7 feet deep, and were separated by 
a level space or platform 10 feet wide, amply sufficient as a line 
of defence ; but no evidence of a breastwork or palisade could be 
found. 

Berm, — A berm 5 feet wide separated the wall from the scarp of the 
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inner trench on the three free sides of the fort ; but on the north side 
the berm had a width of 21 feet, or the same as that of the Vallum, 
with which it was continuous. 

Historical Descriptions of the Interior. 

The early authorities of 1697 and 1707 (op, ciL) only mention the ruins 
of many stone buildings in the interior, and Gordon (1727) merely says 
that " the place of the general's tent " with vestiges of other buildings 
were still visible. His plan (fig. 2) marks the "general's tent" as a 
rectangle, situated in the middle of the area with a rectangular pro- 
jection northward at its west end. No other building is shown. Nimmo 
(1779) states that the whole area was full of ruined buildings, which 
raised the earth 8 or 10 feet above its natural surface, and gave the 
fort the resemblance of a hill-top, surrounded with a sunk fence, also 
that " the rubbish above the stones hath often been plowed except the 
middle, where it is overgrown with nut bushes and briars." He also 
mentions the discovery in 1770 by Sir Laurence Dundas, proprietor 
of the ground, " of sundry apartments built with stone and lime," con- 
jectured to be a balneum, and gives a plan, which on a reduced scale 
agrees with the one in Roy. 

Roy's plan of the fort (fi;;;. 4) shows a foundation like that represented 
by Gordon, but with the projection at the opposite or east end, and 
another foundation in the soutli-east angle. At p. 161 this is said to 
have been cleared of rul)bisli in 1769, disclosing "a very elegant plan of a 
house, in the style of Palladio," with a sudarium (PI. xxxix., repro- 
duced here in fig. 5). Tlie greater part of this building is now partly 
destroyed, partly covered by the railway embankment, but enough 
remained to prove the accuracy of the old plan. 

The only additional information in Stuart, who reproduces from 
Roy the plan of the sudarium, is that more ruins of buildings were 
discovered in 1771. 

Much was made by the early authors of the discovery of nearly 100 
quarters of wheat, hard and black, mixed with charred wood, as a proof 
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that the fort had been stonned and burnt ; but as the wheat lay in the 
hollow of a rock, outside the fort near tlie north-west angle, and north of 
the Vallum, its connection with the fort seems questionable. 
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Fig. 5. Koy*8 Plan of Foundations of Buildings discovered at Castlecary in 1769. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR AFTER EXCAVATION 

IN 1902. 

Unfortunately a large part of the area is covered by the railway em- 
bankment^ which, entering at tlie south-cast angle, passes obliquely across 
the fort and emerges on the south side of the west entrance. The 
results of the excavations in tlie accessible parts, however, showed that 
the general plan of the interior closely corresponded with that of all the 
Roman forts hitherto investigated in Scotland. 

The Via Principalis is much nearer the Pretorian than the Decuman 
gate, its centre being 115 feet from the Porta Pretoria and 230 from the 
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Porta Decumana.^ It is therefore nearer the front than the rear by one- 
third. Again, in agreement v^ith the other Roman forts in Scotland, 
the Pretorium is in rear of the Via Principalis, and it so happens that it 
is exactly in the centre of the area. As usual, also, in Scottish Roman 
forts, the space on either side of the Pretorium has been occupied by 
long, narrow buildings, running parallel with it. The only exceptional 
characteristic at Castlecary is that the Port® Pretorise and Decumanse 
are on the long instead of the short sides of the fort, the object perhapa 
being to show as wide a front as possible in the only direction from which 
attack was much to be dreaded. 

The other important structures discovered were an interesting 
buttressed building, with apertures, splayed inwards, between the 
buttresses ; the part of the building with the bath that still remained 
uncovered by the railway embankment ; and near the south-west corner 
of the fort, a well-preserved latrine. No well was discovered. Probably 
it was under the embankment, but the provision for drainage and 
for flushing the latrine indicates an ample water supply, and Horsley's 
map shows a streamlet actually taking its origin in the fort. A deep 
pit, at first taken for the well, seemed to be for refuse, and was con- 
veniently placed behind the Pretorium, where three streets met. 

The Annex. 

The existence of an annex at Castlecary was quite unsuspected until 
it was revealed by our excavations. It lies on the east of the fort, and 
is pentagonal. The northern face is formed by the Vallum, the western 
by the east side of the fort. These two faces were therefore strongly 
protected, but the rather short east end and the south side (the western 
part of which looks south, the eastern south-east) had been defended 
merely by an earthen rampart on a stone foundation about 8 feet wide, 
and a trench 14 feet wide and 7 feet deep. It was unfortunate that 

^ We have accepted for convenieDce the nomenclature of the parts long in use, 
although it is now doubtful how far the correspondence between the interiors of the 
forts and temporary camps was carried, and in particular whether the central 
buUding in tlie forts corres^ionded with the Pretorium of the camps. 
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for fanning reasons the area of the annex could not be excavated. 
There was no evidence of buildings on the surface, but interesting re- 
mains might have been found, in confirmation of Stuart's statement 
that " so many foundations have been discovered in the neighbourhood 
(of the fort) that a Roman colony must have stood here under the pro- 
tection of the fort." 

Comparison with other Roman Forts, and probable Date. 

One of the most interesting questions on which we hoped that our 
excavation would throw some light, was whether any evidence could be 
obtained of the presence of Agricola at Castlecary. Inscribed stones 
had long ago proved the occupation of the place considerably after his 
time; and although we could hardly expect to find inscriptions to 
Agricola, as none such have been found in Britain, notwithstanding the 
prominent part he played in it for seven years, it was possible that we 
might at least find some proof of an earlier occupation. 

The mere fact that Castlecary appears to have been a stone fort does 
not necessarily exclude the possibility of its having been constructed by 
Agricola, as the transition from earth to stone in Roman forts appears 
to have begun about his time. The period over which this transition 
lasted is not yet thoroughly worked out^ but it appears to have occupied 
a considerable time, and not to have taken place simultaneously 
throughout the Empire. 

Recent excavations at Haltem in Westphalia show that no stone was 
used in the extensive Roman works there, which it has been ascertained 
sabsisted only between 11 b.c. and 16 a.d. There the ramparts uni- 
formly consisted of earth upheld between two rows of wooden posts ^ 
On the German Limes, only three Erdkastelle have been discovered, one 
(Waldmossingen) beneath a stone fort, another (Hofheim) close to one, 

* Aliso, FUhrer dutch die Rihnisehen Atisgralmnyen bei Haltem, Dr Carl 
SchQchhardt, 1903. 

A similar rampart defended Gellitgaer, an early Roman fort believed to date 
circa a.d. 75, recently excavated in Wales, except that the earth was upheld by 
•tone walls instead of palisades. Oellygar, J. Ward, 1903. 
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and the third (Heldenljergen) within an Erdlager, Hofheim is stated to 
date from the first half of the first century, the other two from near the 
«nd of that century. Heldenbergen is rectangular, but Hofheim is 
irregularly nine-sided, and Waldmdssingen irregularly hexagonal, and 
these two Erdkastdle do not seem to differ essentially from the Erdhiger 
of Heldenbergen. All of these works seem to have been fortified merely 
by a single trench and palisaded rampart, and no postholes were dis- 
covered. It is remarkable that so few earth castles have been met with 
on the Limes, and that their plan is so irregular, and so ill adapted for 
the orderly arrangement whicli we have been accustomed to consider as 
essential in a Roman camp or fort. 

Very difierent is the character of the earthen forts in Britain, and the 
transition there seems to have been from stone to earth rather than from 
earth to stone. Not only did the stone wall of Hadrian precede the 
turf Vallum of Antonine, but as far as tlie evidence goes it seems to 
have also preceded the nine forts excavated or being excavated in 
Scotland, all of which prove to have been earthworks, with the single 
exception of Castlecary. In tlieir complex designs and invariable rect- 
angular plan ^ tlie Roman earth forts in Scotland contrast strongly 
with the very primitive defences of the Continental works. This points 
to a later date, which is also indicated by their following the Hyginian 
and not the Polybian arrangement of tlie interior, unlike some even of 
the earlier stone KasteUe. This is true of the stone Castlecary as well 
as of the eartlien forts, the sole exceptional detail being that the Portse 
Principales are in the short instead of the long sides at Castlecary, the 
object perhaps having been to turn the long side to the direction from 
which attack was alone likely to take place. As far as structure goes, 
therefore, Castlecary appears to be of about the same period as the earth 

^ There is one reputed polygonal Roman camp in Scotland, Raedykes in Kin- 
cardineshire, which lias ten very unequal sides. It measures on Roy's plan 2800 by 
1200 feet, is fortified by a slight rampart and trench, and has six entranoes, pro- 
vided with detached straight traverses in front of them. The site is very rough 
with rocks and loose stones, and is overgrown with whins. As far as is known it 
has never been excavated, and no finds have been recorded from it. 
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fortB, one of which, Birrens, we know to have ])een repaired, if not 
originally built, in a.d. 151. The inscribed stones and coins found at 
Castlecary also agree in period with those of the forts. But a still closer 
estimate of the age of Castlecary may be arrived at : when we consider 
the regular manner in which the fort joins on to the Antonine Vallum, 
and that the angles at the junction are square, whereas the free angles 
are rounded, it seems fair to conclude that the fort, as we now find it, 
did not precede the Vallum, but would be probably of about the same 
date, or cirra a.d. 142. 

We must now inquire whether any structural evidence of a previous 
occupation was found. Nothing of the kind was met with in the forti- 
fications, but Mr Buchanan draws attention to the inferior quality of 
the masonry, and to other characteristics which differentiate the western 
from the eastern of the two chambers into which the " Pretorium " is 
divided. However this may have happened, it seems unlikely that the 
original design did not inchide both chambers, as with them the 
building is exactly central, and the whole symmetry of the interior 
would be thrown out if the east cliamber stood alone. 

One difference between Castlecary and the earthen forts remains to 
be noticed. According to the generally received opinions of Roman 
castramentation — although it is perhaps too much taken for granted 
that the arrangements in the forts follow those of the camps — the side 
opposite the Pretorium should always represent the front and be turned 
towards the foe. Now Castlecary obeys this law, but the independent 
earthen forts do not, as they face to the rear, at least on the ordinary 
supposition that they were constructed by an invading and not a retreat- 
ing force. ^ 

' The same apparent abnormality occurs, according to Professor Naegele, at 
Waldmossingen and several other Kastclle of the German Limes, and it seems to 
require investigation whether such cases should be considered as belonging to a 
distinct class in which the Deeumana becomes the front, or whether they are due to 
some exceptional cause, such as the nature of the ground. The evidence in Scotland 
18 contradictory. The nature of the ground might explain why Ardoch and Lyne 
&ced srmth, but the similar conditions of the ground at Birrens would lead us to 
expect it to face north instead of south as it does. 
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PART II.-DESGRIPTION OF THE PLANS. By MUNGO BUCHANAVj 
CORB. MsM. S.A. Scot. 

It will be seen by reference to the accompanying plan (Plate L) \ 
the work consists of two parts. The fort itself occupies the higlier i 
the other part at a lower level is an annex, joining the foniMr 
the east. 

The plan of the fort is an oblong, having its greater length hom < 
to west. 

It has been entirely surrounded by a strongly built stone wall, 
in each side by a gateway of special construction. 

The measurement taken between the inner faces of the opposite ' 
is from east to west 455 feet, and from north to south 350 feet, givui 
an enclosed area of fully 3^ acres. 

Outside the wall on the north it is defended by the fosse of 
Antonine Vallum, and the other three sides, viz., the south, eat^ ftnd j 
west, are surrounded by two lines of trenches, which run parallel kirj 
the walls. 

The plan of the annex is an irregular pentagon. On the west il it 
bounded by the east side of the fort, and on the north by the Antonine 
Vallum. On the other three free sides the defences consist of an . 
earthen rampart and Jin accompanying trench. 

The south defences leave the fort at right angles to it and continiie 
for a distance of over 200 feet in that direction, then quickly bending 
with a curve inwards form an angle with the previous portions of about 
36**. Continuing at this inclination for about 300 feet farther, they meet 
and join with a rounded corner the defences of the east side. 

The defences on the east arc 150 feet in length, their northern 
termination being the Antonine Vallum, and in the centre of the stretch 
is the gateway through which the military way passes. 

The internal measurement, taken between walls, is from east to weet 
450 feet, from north to south where it is widest 310 feet, and where 
narrowest 150 feet, the area enclosed being fully 2f acres, which includee 
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the trenches on the east of the fort. These latter take up about half an 
4u;re ; so that the available area enclosed being reduced by that amount, 
makes the combined areas of fort and annex about 6 acres. 

In the following description the various subjects are treated separately. 

Antonink Vallum. 

The Vallum (Plate I.) is the northern defence of both fort and 
annex. 

The rampart in the vicinity of the fort is 14 J feet wide over the stone 
foundation. Of its superstructure nothing remains ; it is all reduced to a 
uniform level with the surface of the field through which it has passed. 

The berm is 21 feet in width, and tlie fosse is about 40 feet in width 
and 10 feet deep. 

In all excavations of the fosse, the lower part for a depth of about 
3 feet was found to l)e a mass of decomposed vegetable matter freely 
mixed with soil, presenting a dark peaty appearance, and of the consist- 
ency of stiff clay. Lying on tliis, there is a stone-built drain about a 
foot square internally, most of the stones used in its formation being 
similar in size and workmanship to those still to be seen in the buildings 
of the fort. It is constructed after the same manner as the large drains 
of the fort, the Iwttom and top being of flat narrow stones, the sides mostly 
«quare-dres8ed stones. On both sides of the drain, and overtopj)ing it 
fully one foot, is a wedge-shaped pile of rough stones. They were, how- 
ever, more or less separated and mixed with the soil, so that the whole 
did not remain in position when the adjoining soil was removed from 
the sides. The drain runs towards the east, the fall being the same as 
that of the bottom of the fosse, and its outlet may have discharged into 
the small burn 200 yards beyond the annex. (See Map, fig. 1.) 

Hitherto it has l)een generally accepted that the fosse of the Vallum 
continues without variation in front of the forts on the line. But the 
portion of it under consideration proves to be a decided deviation from 
this system, by reason of the manner in which the fosse ends and 
changes its character at the north entrance. 
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No defence other than the Vallum has been adopted along the norili 
front of the annex. The rampart of the Vallum has thus extended 
westwards until at a somewhat lower level it abutted against the wall of 
the fort at its north-east corner, both being in alignment, as evidenoed 
by the remaining foundation. The berm and fosse are continued till 
they meet the roadway that passes out of the north gate. Here the 
berm joins the roadway by both surfaces coinciding ; but as the roadway 
is carried farther north, and beyond the fosse, it has caused the termina- 
tion of the latter at this position (Plate I.). 

The fosse on the opposite side of the roadway is not continued in the 
normal manner, but instead, a trench, only 15 feet in width, set back a 
distance of about 27 feet from the outer edge of the fosse, and thus 
much closer to the wall of the fort, is carried along the remaining 
distance till it reaches the burn on the west. Shortly after passing the 
north-west corner of the fort it takes a bend southward, giving it an 
inclination up-stream. Of the rampart necessarily accompanying this 
trench where it extends beyond the fort, no remains exist, nor indeed 
were such to be expected, because of the altered surroundings. 

The alteration and setting back of the trench above described leaves 
a large open space in front of the gate, with a surface of hard compacted 
gravel, seldom more than 9 inches l)elow the present surface of the 
ground. Only for a short distance under the line of roadway issuing 
from the gate were traces of a stone bottoming observed. The ground 
all around declines quickly to the valley, and a careful se^irch failed to 
discover any indications of a traverse or defence to the entrance. 

Walls of the Fort. 

From the existing remains of the wall, which rarely rise above the first 
course, it would appear to have entirely surrounded the fort. 

The lower part is a bottoming 9 feet wide, composed principally of 
boulders, averaging in size alx>ut 9 inches by 6 inches. These are placed 
close together, bedded witli clay, and are sunk into the ground for at 
least 9 inches. The top is comparatively flat and coincides with the 
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original surface level of the ground. Where the latter is of a sloping 
nature, the bottoming is made stepped— evidently for the purpose of 
avoiding excessive cutting — yet sufficient to maintain the footing level. 

On top of tlie bottoming the foundation course of the wall proper is 
laid, in width 8 feet. Tlie foundation course — particularly of the nortli 
wall — is composed of exceptionally large stones, a not uncommon size 
being 5 feet by 2 feet l)y 15 inclies, calculated to Ije upwards of 15 cwts. 
in weight. On the outer face of this course, a margin 9 inclies wide is 
formed along the whole front, by the surface of the inner stonework being 
recessed an inch below that of the margin. This recessed surface forms 
a channel into which the course alK)ve it is placed, and by this means 
the wall gains in stability, as the check at front acts as a preventive 
to its being forced outwards l>y p<»ssible pressure from behind. (See 
Section No. 2, Plate II.) 

In the upper courses this has not been repeated, nor is it anywhere 
applied to the stonework of the inner face of the wall. Indeed, the 
system of a rebated course was only distinctly r>])served in connection 
with the north wall, where, by reason of the entire absence of the 
upper stonework, it was exposed to view on the removal of the over- 
lying soil. ^ * 

The lower course of stonework of the wall is built solid its whole 
mdth of 8 feet, but the upper courses are only a lining on the 
outer and inner faces, the interior being a solid block of concrete 
comiK)se<l of sandstone chips and rough boulders of various sizes, all 
run together with lime. As the inner jointing of the stone facings is 
left wide, the lime would penetrate into them, and thus make the 
whole structure a solid mass. On the outer face, where the joints are 
much closer, the presence of liui<i couM not be detected. (See er^' 
porti(»n of East Wall, Plate II.) 

I>y reason of the outer and inner scarcenients, and a bevelli 
course at tlie front, th«» wjill at the upspringing is red"'»»^ «•' 
of C) feet 6 inclies, and this aj»j)arently indicates t* 
wall proper in its ui)j)er structure, which it is 
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been vertical, for the reason tliat [imoiig the daUri^, where WDrkeil stoinii^ 
were plentiful, no atone was found with any iiidiijation of batter on it. 

The Ijase of the north wall lias formed a revetment to the ground 
Ijchind it, the ^sloping ground having been cut iuto to allow of the 
foundation Ijeing level throughout. There is a difference of 3 feet in 
height from the bottom of the foundation to ttie natural surface of the 
ground internaUj, beyond which the j?oil remains undisturbeil aud in 
its natural condition. 




Fig, 6. luiitjr Styut? Kerb j Kortli WalL 

On this inner aurface, fully 6 feet from the baek of the wall, is a 
ftone kerb running parallel with it. The stones ivhich form it average 
12 indies long hy 6 inches deep (tig* 6). 

The kerb, it will be oheerved, ia over 14 feet from the outer edge 
of the foundation. An the outer stone mar^^in of the Autonine ram]>rirL 
and the outer fa(*e oi the fott wall are in ali^nimeiit, and as the w*idth 
of the ram}>art agrees with that of the wall of the fort, plus the space 
between it a»d the stone kerb, it follows that the latter is hi alignment 
with the inner margin of the Antohiue rampart, and the only difference 
is in level, the lurt kerb being the higher by at least 3 feet where tliey 
moat nearly approach each other at the junction of the annex. 
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The inner stone kerb was nowhere traced in connection %vith any 
part of the wall other than on the north, where it was conspicuous in 
several places. Had it been carried round the other sides of the fort, 
possibly some evidence of it might liave been obtained at the corners, 
where both foundation and surface maintain their relative levels on 
the same plane for a sliort distance ; but no remains at any of these 
positions supplied the least evidence that the wall on the south, 
east, or west had :i stone kerb behind it similar to that on the 
north. 

The north wall presents tlie appearance of liaving been stepped at 
intervals along its course Particularly is this evident in the west half 
beyond the gate. (Sections Nos. 1 to 4, Plate II.) 

The eastern half up to and including the gate is practically ' of one 
level, whereas a little to the west of tlie gate the foundation and also 
the inner stone kerb — still continuing horizontal —are found to be 
lowered 2 feet 10 inches, while between this and the extreme west end 
there is a difference of level of al)out 10 feet, suggesting the probability 
of more stepping at intervals, to obviate what would otherwise be undue 
elevation at the north-west corner if the top of tlie wall had been kept 
at a uniform level. 

At both ends of the north wall the foundation shows evidence of 
S|tecial construction. This is most distinct at the east, the west end 
having only a small |x>rtion remaining. As previously stated, its normal 
width is 8 feet, but at both ends it is increase*! in width. At the east 
end for a length of 45 feet it is increased to fully 1 1 feet, and is com- 
l^osed of very massive stones. These may be observed in the foreground 
of fig. 7. Tliere are a few of the second course of stones still in 
]>osition — a remaining piece of the inner face of the wall. 

The recessed check in the foundation course is here very tlistinct, its 
continuous appearance clearly indicating the jnirpose for which it was 
intended. 

What may have been the nature of the corner erections for which 
these solid and eidargrd foundations were evidently constructed, as 
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distiiict from what is known of the main structure of tlie wall, can only 
DOW be a matter of conjecture, for the almost entire cleamnce of the 
•oil from the position allowed no further evidence rej^anling it, with 
the exception that the angle of the interior in the corner enclosed by 
the wall appears to have been a stone pavwl surface, 2 feet lower than 
the floor of the adjoining building, the latrine. 

North Gate and Roadway. 

Excavation along the north wall ex|K)sed the remains of a gateway 
pieicing it, an arrangement apjmrently unsusj)ected by previous observers 
of the forts on the Antonine Vallum. The discovery of the gateway 
aqggeBted a possible roadway across the fosse, which ])y continued search 
was folly made out, and will be described along with the gate. 

From the evidence of existing remains, it is api>arent that the gates 
an an original part of the wall structure, also that they have been 
eonatnicted on a uniform plan. The similarity is so obvious, that what 
ia wanting in one may be verified by reference to another. The de- 
aociption of one, therefore, is applicable to all, but each will Imj referred 
to separately in its order. 

The north gate is placed exactly in the centre of the length of the 
wall, the two sides being formed by right-angled returns of the latter 
dixected inwards, allowing a width of passage for a roadway of 10 feet. 

The foundation courses of these returns are of the same width as the 
wall foundation, viz., 8 feet, and are 14 feet in length, measuring from 
the outer face of it, terminating exactly on the line of the stone kerb 
that runs parallel with the wall in the interior. 

These inward projections of the wall at the gateway seem to signify 
the erection of a superstructure over the entrance, of which they alone 
aie the remaining evidence. 

Of the north gate, the only part preserved is the foundation of the 
west side of the return. On this the recessed check — so nnich in 
evidence — is still distinct, and the stones used are of the wime massivi 
kind common to the whole of the wall. The return on the east side i 
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entirely removed, but tlie space it had occupied is well defined, and its 
area corresponds with that of the neighbouring opposite side, while 
l>etween them the roadway remains almost entire, sliowing distinctly the 
method employed in its formation. 

Tlie whole space of ground occupied by the gateway has been com- 
pletely excavated to a uniform level. On this the foundation is laid, 
and rises to a height of 2 feet 9 inches, while the roadway at the same 
place is 1 foot 6 inches above the excavated level, and falls one in ten 
as it passes through the gate, maintaining the same inclination outside. 
Where it passes through the gate — because of the level excavation or 
platform — it has required making up to form its inclined surface. (See 
Section No. 1, Plate II.) Toward the inner side, where it is highest, 
there is an armngement of large boulders and broken stones, averaging 
18 inches across. These are followed, as the road descends, by others of a 
smaller size, and so diminishing till the surface level is reached. Above 
this there is a layer of sandstone cliips, and over all a top dressing of 
mixed gravel, forming a hard and compact surface, where still remaining. 

The West Wall. 

Little now remains of the west wall ; all stonework has been removed. 
A few remaining pieces of the bottoming alone enable the site to be 
distinguished from its surroundings. 

The remains of the gateway showed that it had not occupied the 
central position of the wall, but that it agreed, and was in line with, the 
gate of the east wall. 

A great part of the west defences are covered by the embankment of 
tlie railway, and what is loft appears to have been subjected to 
considerable surface paring. There is still remaining a portion of 
the bottoming at the north-west corner, where it joins the north wall, 
which, from being on rising ground, and requiring some method to 
overcome an awkward position for building, may l)e worth describing. 
(See Section No. 5, Plate II.) 

This portion of the west wall rises directly from the inner edge of 
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the expansion mentioned as part of the north wall at the corner, 
and forms a continuation with the bottoming of the latter. The 
inclination of the angle made in rising is greater than that of the 
present surface. 

To overcome the natural tendency to displacement of the stonework 
on such a steep incline, several of the stones at the hottom are placed 
vertically like pillars, and sunk well into the ground, the parts 
protruding acting as revetments to the stonework placed behind them. 
Others, again, dip slightly l)elow tlie horizontal in tlie direction of the 
rise, so that pressure upon them would liave the tendency to fix them 
more firmly into the ground. The result is that this portion of the 
foundation still remains, when not a stone of the wall built upon it 
is left. 

The l.>ottoming of the west wall was traced on both sides of the 
railway, but it is very indefinite till it approaches the soutli-west corner of 
the fort. Here the indications are more distinct, showing the sweep it 
takes in making the curve to join witli the south wall. 

The foundation of part of a corner tower is well preserved inside the 
line of the wall, but the otlicr portion, which evidently has been built 
on the wall, is completely gone, with the superstructure of the wall itself. 

The South Wall. 

The south wall, like that on the west, has been almost entirely 
destroyed. The only portion now remaining is in connection with the 
south gate, where the evidence consists of a few remains of stonework, 
in their relative positions to the returns on both sides of the entrance 
(fig- 8). 

The gate is exactly in the centre of the length of the wall, lieing 
directly in line with, and opposite the corresponding gate in the north 
wall, with which it Jigrees in all measurements, and distinctly shows the 
same method of construction. Strong wings on each side project 
inwards, enclosing an entrance way, steep and sloping outwardly, in the 
same manner as that of the north road. 
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A drain about 12 Indies stjuare covered with flaj^'sUuies pusses through 
the gateway, but only a short length of it remains. Small drains about 
7 inches square, in the interior of the fort, have their inclination to it, 
apparently joining Ijefore jitissing through tlie gateway. 

The East Wall. 

• On the east the wall is now found in the best preservation. A part 
of it at the north-east corner still exists, which clearly shows all its 
characteristics — fully described under North Wall. The l)ott()niing, 
foundation course, and part of an up])er I'ourse remain in tt^ittf, and the 
foundation continues unimpaired as far as the; south side of tlie gate, 
beyond which it is nearly all removed (fig. 9). 

The east gate above its foundation is much <lestroyed, yet sutHcient 
remained to enable its plan to l>e clearly made out. Tin* jiosition of 
the gate — on the tmter face — is further distinguished by the foundation 
course being projected inclies beyond tin? normal line, for a disttmce 
on each side of the entrance equal to ilw width of the returns enclosing 
it. At none of the other gates was this arrangement traced, because? 
the foundations of the corresponding parts wen* found t<) Ik* totally 
dispersed. 

Tlie east gate also has a sloping roadway into the annex, similar to 
wliat is so distinct a feature of the north and south gates. The formation 
of the roadway through the gate being identical with that of the north 
entrance, all the wall southwards of the gate has l)een entirely reuioved : 
even the l)ottoming has been quarried to some extent, for the stones 
still remaining give indication of much <listurbance, and large blanks 
occur in several places. Many of these stones, along with squared 
stones like those of the up])er structure, were found near tlie bottom in 
the adjoining trench when it was explor(?d. 

At 120 feet south of the gateway then; is a small oval chamber 
built in the wall, which, from its evident connectiem with an 
a(^oining building, will ]»etter be described along with the interior 
buildings. 
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Trenches of the Fort. 

The trenches surroninliiig tlui fr)rt wall — other than tli«» north front — 
are two in numhcr, with an intervening!; flat-to])]>e(l mound of the natural 
soil, 10 feet wide (Plate UL). The soil in which they are cut is boulder 
clay, and they have been filled up witli similar material, but consider- 
ably more free in its nature, which enabled the outlinci of the trenches 
to be distinguished, by the difference l)etween it and the soil remaining 
in a natural condition, althougli correct definition of form in iHl cases 
was not obtainable. The l>erm is 5 feet wide from tin* outer ed^e of 
the bottoming of the wall, and the complete measurement of the defences 
is 52 feet, from tlie inner edge of the foundation to the outer edge of the 
furthest out trench. 

Along the west side of the fort the surface presents the appearance of 
having been greatly disturbed, and j>ri»bably reduced in height, for, 
besides the s])arde remains nf wall foundation, what exists of the 
trenches are but narrow antl shallow di^pressions, from 3 to 4 feet in 
depth. 

The west trenches begin on the north, exactly on the inner side of 
the Antonine rampart, where it is extende<l from the fort westwards. 
The ends are not connected, but terminate free at this position. As 
they appraich the vicinity of the probjil)le j)osition of the west gate, 
which is wholly removed, the outer trench st«>ps at 20 feet short of it, 
while the inner is continued till it reaches the normal position of the 
gate. The evidence is completcnl by the reapi^earance of the trenches 
farther south, the width Wtween lK?ing the sjime as that indicated by 
the erection of the east gate, with wliich it is in direct line. 

The ends of the trenches on tlie south side of the west entrance are 
not free m those on the north side are. They are joined together by a 
short trench, returned at right angles, and running jiarallel with the 
line of roadway, whereby the one is continued into the (;ther unimpeded. 

In tlie cuttings south of the railway the trendies are of their full 
proportion.s, which they maint^iin, and in a uniform manner sweep 
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rouiul the south-west corner, continuing eastward with the same 
regularity to the south gate. Here they are connected by a short trench 
parallel with the roadway issuing from the gate, as in the previous- 
instance. Beginning again on the opposite side of the roadway with 
the ends free, they continue eastward, but the greater part of this- 
extension is now buried under the embankment of the railway. 

As the south-west corner was so well defined, and found to be 
rounded, it is most likely the south-east corner was treated in the same 
manner, but for the reason stated above this could not be verified. 

On the east the trenches continue in the same uniform maDner. 
There is, however, an extra trench introduced — additional to the 
ordinary number — which extends from the south side of the east 
gateway for 100 feet in direction parallel with the others, and of the 
siime width, 14 feet. It terminates on the south against the margin of 
a paved road crossing in an opposite direction. 

Where these three trenches approach the gateway, they are joined to- 
each other by means of a connecting trench, which is parallel with the 
road issuing from the gate for the inner half of its length, the remaining 
portion bending southwards to join the outer trench enlarges the area in 
front of the gate. 

The continuation of the east trenches to the north of the gate i& 
arranged in a manner similar to those on the west defence. Both ends 
are free, and the inner trench comes close up to the roadway, while the 
outer is kept back 10 feet, which, in conjunction with the angled trencli 
on the ojiposite side of the road, forms a wide open entrance in front 
of the east gate. Search was made to find if there had been a traverse 
at this position, but without result. 

It was not possible to obtain complete evidence to correctly define 
the northern termination of these trenches, as the public road cuts 
through them, almost obliterating any indications. But from wliat 
was still reliable, it is certain that they did not extend beyond the 
inner margin of the Antouine rami)art. 

Tliere are several features about tlieso tvist trenches, not observed in 
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CMtuiGction with any of the others, thni may be nientiuiied Uvw. The 
whole of this inner trantrh wus ex()hireil, iiuil from it was coUeeted 
41 lot of the usual Roman ware, iileo frtigiuentp of foot-gen r. But 
what was particulsirly noticeable was tlie large qiumtity of sc]imrecl 
sUmeg amotk^^ tlie soil^ ajiparently thrown in nltmg with it. Atuoii^' 
lliem waa found one with X X inciscfl. The niajoritj' of the atones hail 
iiiidoubLiHlly formed jmrt of tin* EnlJHt!»*nt wall, from their reRimjhhmre to 




Fig, JO. Stone's fonml in J lit Cist Tn^nchcK. 

existing iiiiefiniens still iu position. They vury in size from 12 t*i IB 
incheSj tlto general average lieing a cube of 15 ineltes* Mniny similar 
are commou in the field (!ykes of the neighbourhood. (See fig, 10*) 

There h a marked contrast to the a>x)Ve in the explored cuttings of 
the outer trench. Throuj^h it several eiittin^H were made, the excava- 
tions lieing accompli shell with di tticnlty, owing to the hardness of the 
ground and the iptantity oi stones h;ii'd-preased into it, especially riear 
the surface* These, however, were principally natural boulders from 
*fi inches to 9 inches in size. They were met with at 18 inehea lielow 
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is found at tlie niilwuv emhaiikment, till it reaches the gateway. Here 
it stopped against tlie roadway at the entrance, again being traced in 
the field north nf the puhlic road, where it continued till it approaclied 
the Antonine raiu]>art. It ended close to the stone margin of the nini- 
part. (See the Section on Plate II.) 

Buildings within thb Fort. 

Judging by the appearance of remaining portions of buildings witliin 
the fort, there is evidence of workmanship of two distinct types, if not 
of two perio«is. One is represented by a building constructed witli neat 
little stones, almost like modern bricks, seldom larger than 9 inches 
long by 6 inclies deep and broad, nicely squared and even ornaiuented 
on the exposed face with reticulated lines — each stone being equal in 
height and so carefully set that th(^ joint between even the lower courses 
is an unbroken horizontal line ; the other by a building occupying a 
prominent position, the stones of which were irregular in size, being 
10x8x7 inches and 12x7x9 inches, to as much as 12x12x12 
inches, all hammer-dressed and scpiared, Imt without any evidence 
of tooling on the face, the introduction of the unequal-sized stones 
interrupting the horizontal continuity of the joint of the courses. The 
whole work, although more massive, presents a coarser appearance 
than that previously described. 

The centre of the fort is occupied by several buildings, all in direct 
line where they face the south. The central building is placed with its 
greatest length from east to west, and is flanked at both ends by others 
lying north and south (lig. 13). As the latter buildings are pro- 
jected beyontl the nortli face of the former, a space in front of it is 
thereby enclos(Ml having tlie aj)pearance of a courtyard open to the 
main tlun'oughfare, in which there was exposed in several places remains 
of llagstone j»aving. 

The central building consists of two chambers, and is 85 feet 6 inches 
long, and 'M ivd wide over all. The cham])er on the east is 50 feet 
hnvj^ and 29 feet wide, and has two dor.rs in the north wall each 6 feet 
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wide. The adjoining chamber oe the west is 28 feet long and 29 feel 
wide internally, and all the walls have a uniform breadth of 30 inches* 

T lie re ure indications that the west chamher is a snhBequent addition 
to the larger clianiber tm the east of it. Where the w^alls of the former 
meet those of the latter they are not bonded together, the junction 
being simply a butt joint. Likewise the courses of the stonework are 
not on the same plane, and ai'e of a much coarser description. This is 
speciaUy noticeable at tlieir junction on the north front. 




Fi;*. 14, 8 tone ^ill on north friiit ol "Aiitml Building. 

Tlie walling of the east building is finely stjuared and tooled on the 
face, and one stone still Rtands which presents a polished surface. 
The stone sill of the centre doorway beara evidence of haWng been some 
time in use (fig. 14). 

The walling of tlie west is only hammer-dreBsed and roughly 3quare<h 
the contrast being very striking wliere the two abruptly meet. 

Both end walls of this building finish with a buttress projecting 
4 feet beyond the face of the north wall. 

In connection with the site of this building there has been very 
special preparation. 
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The ground rapidly slopes to the north in the vicinity ; and as the 
foundations are practically level throughout, extensive excavation has 
been necessary, but it is noticeable that the excavation is limited to the 
position occupied by the building (Section A A, Plate III.). 

Beginning slightly in front of the north wall of the central building, 
the ground has been excavated level over the whole site, stopping at 
2 feet beyond the south wall, where it reaches a depth of 5 feet from 
the surface. A 2-feet space that intervenes between wall and cutting 
has been utilised as a dry area, by the face of the cutting being lined 
with rough stonework to retain the soil in position, and allowing a free 
water-course in the Ixjttom, which falling towards the west connects 
with a drain outside the west wall of the building. 

The surface of the eastmost cham])er was of the solid nature 
common in the fort, and level with the stone sill of the west door. 
There has been great disturbance in this interior, so that it is very 
probalile that what exists is not the original floor, particularly as 
evidence of flagstone paving is found both in the adjoining chamber 
and in the courtyard. 

In the west chamber there is a raised platform, a foot al)ove the floor 
level, occupying all of one side and projected well into the apartment. 
It starts square off* the west wall, and the corners are formed by re- 
curring square retuims (flg. 13). The platform rises from the floor 
with a square kerb, above which it is formed into a bevelled plinth 
course, the surface continuing from the top of this with large pavement 
flagstones alx)ut 2 inches thick laid on a bed of stones and clay 
(Section B B, Plate III.). 

Besides the dry area, this Imilding has been well supplied with drains, 
as two were opened in close connection. One, as already stated, runs close 
to the west wall ; the other begins at the central door ; and both are 
continued down to the principal street. 

The walls, 2 feet 6 inches wide, are laid on a stone foundation which 
projects 6 inches beyond it on either side, and rests upon the usual 
b<Kilder and clay bottoming. The clay still remains intact even up into 




fort Willi ; liut all evident"** of time lias distippearetl Lhmugli its lr»tig 
bum! in the gtotiiul. 

On the east of thii centml bloek of ImildiiigB, sepiiMted by a street 21 
feet wide^ w a -ilrotigly biittrej^seil luiiUling, nil onw ehatMber (Hg^^ IG, 17), 
'83 fi3ft i<nig and 15 feet wide witliin the walb. Tlie latter are 3 feet 
bnwwl, and stand at an average height of 3 feet above tlie inside flcMir- 
Twenty buttresses, eiich 2 J feet sciuare, project from the east nnd west 
Wrtlla^ ten on efu^h side, placed opiToaite one iuii*ther, (*See tlie ^oimd 
]4an, %* 13, anil Plate 1.) 

One buttress on the face of the east wall is tmilt lietween two laige 




Fig* 16* Buttre3S(»d Build Uigi looking uortU* 




Fig. 17* Interior c»f Butireesed BuiUingj look i»g sou th-eutt. 
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A&ved fcc» reflMin tfi ntm. But it appeals 
• b«i ffivi'vcd fatrrijr Atffidenl for il, as the Ixiul^iers have 
1 10 0n dit f^ptmm width (fig. 18). 
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bmm «i ^fmmg ol S m^Bt on liie oolrade to 30 inches on the inside 
«f Ife vsB« aad tk# aob 4if web t$ hr^ trith the ftixtr of tlit^ luteriur. 
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position. But as regards the opposite wall it lias been so destroyed 
as not tu be diatingiitsljuble. 

Mftuy stones \vere found lyitig on the surface of the floor, print: ipjiUy 
in the rising portion, mostly large houklers 1 foot to Ifcs inches iii eke. 
Seveml of them on examination were found to he firmlv bedded in the 




Fig^ 20. Iftteiior of Hiiittrcfi^ed BDitdiiJig, ^fh owing apenitig ia walL Kast side. 



floor with clay, and liaving the appearance of being purposel}" laid in 
two distinct rows. 

Only thosti which were ttxed are indicate on the Plan, tig. 13, It 
is possible those lying about and free had lieen set on t*>i> of tlie otbem. 
A single instance c»f this was ac*tually oliserved. Beverut of tlmse stones 
appeared to have been suhjecte*! to lire, and on various parts of the 
flooring clay was discovered whieh was burnt red as if l>y the same 
influence. But perhaps there may be other reasons to account for the«e 
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appearances than that of fire, for the evidence obtained was not con- 
<?lusive. 

With reference to the alx)ve, it may be stated that on the outside 
of the east wall, on the original surface of the ground, there occurs a 
layer of coal dross 1 inch thick stretching along the south half of the 
building. Near its north end is an additional layer of the same material, 
1^ inches thick, above the former, and separated from it by a 4-inch 
layer of soil. 

In a comer formed by a buttress and the wall where the coal dross 
lay thickest, both the wall and buttress bore distinct evidence of the 
•effects of fire for a height of 18 inches above the foundation. This, 
however, had no connection in any manner with the interior. The coal 
<lrofis was very small — none of it exceeded an inch cube ; and the depth 
under the present surface at which the higher layer of dross appeared 
was not more than 1 8 inches. 

There is evidence of a subsequent alteration of the south wall of this 
building, both externally and internally. It appears that a wide door- 
way originally had existed in this end wall, with buttresses on each side 
■of it, prolongations of the side walls. This door and the entire front 
have been built up flush with tlie face of tlie buttresses, increasing the 
width of wall to about 5 feet (lig. 21). 

The method of building is similar to that of the walls proper. There 
is a lining of squared stones on botli faces, and the interval is filled with 
apparent concrete, which now is only a mass of 8andst<jne chips and 
other unworked stones — all evidence of lime being gone. 

Considering that the method of buihling is the same as the rest of 
the building, and that the alteration indicates deliberate int(?ntion, 
there is no reason to suppose it other than Roman work, found necessary 
after a short interval of time had elapsed. 

Running parallel with tlie above at a distance of 21 feet are the 
remains of another building exactly the same in lengtli, and apparently 
t^e same in width ; all that now exists is a few feet of its south wall. 
out the foundations, it proved to be a long one-chambered 
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This building is im doubt the same as that of which rieneml Roy 
gives n plan entitled "Plan of a Roninn House with a warm htith helong- 
ing io itj in the etist angle of the station of Castlecary,** which hits been 
roproditced at p. 281, ante. At any rate, no otlier building of such a si/€? 
oould occupy that position, and the resemhlance is ahnost perfect as 
regardB the single npse chamber, ^vliich is the only part now remaioiug 
that could he examined. Tliere is no door in the south tlivtsioti widl 



^^. 



Fig. 23. Oval Uuildiuj^iii ICiuL Wall, luoUiug \\cr>t. 



m Bhown liy Rtiy, Init tliis may be aooounted for by reason of tlit* 
existing remflins being lower than the door-si lb The buttre^ on the 
west wall is still very distinct. 

The wall on the west is 3 feet broad, while that of the east and a\m 
is only 2i feet» Indieations of the foundation of tlie round ehamhwr 
on Roy*i5 plan can be traced, but it ia very injperfectj being nearly nil 
destroyeib This same chain>>er must Jiave been very close to the fc»rt 
wall Indeed, if tiie 14 feet width of wall had been carried along tlie 
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east ag it was along the north front, the circiiljir chauilier would only 
have cleared it. 

Clo6*4y iuljoiniiig and lower by 3 J feet is a Bmall oval building, like a 
fumaet.' ifi^;. 33). Ititertmliy it is 6 feet by 3 feet 9 inchesj on the flag- 
atf>iie floor, U ia m^t (»n Roy*s pkn* Tiie walk stand 2 feet high in 
fonr courses, ajid have a batter of 4 J inches iu that height A short 
leiigth of a flue 1 4 inches wide raua round part of fclic west end, in the 
direction of the circular chamber aljove mentioned. The flagstone 
[mving 18 beddeil on clay, and when exposed showed indications of the 
effect of fire, and the soil in the flue was highly charged with soot. 




Fig, 2L South west Comer Tow*!r. 



Un the e-ist side of it the walls ani built in the form of a moutii, or 
opening, and at the same position the flooring is raised 6 inches, at 
which level it is continued outward to the face of the fort wall, 
a distsmce of 4i feet. Therefore this oven or furnace is largely 
Imilt int^> the hcxly of the wall, and on the inside projects beyond 
it i littlH. 

At the south-we^t corner of the fort — -the only one of the south 
defences that it was posaihle to examine — are the remains of a 15 feet 
gqmre building (fig. 24), placed diagonidly to the south and west walls 
of the fort. Two courses of the stonework remain of the unusual 
Ti-idth of 4 feet, Iwing the internal part. The outer portion of the 
structJire i^ all gone, perhaps removed along with the wall of which 
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\i'iWi\i\y ii Ii;l<I t"riiiiMl part, as tht* wide foundation of lai^ stones 
\v«iiilii ;-i-<-iii to iii<li<Mt<' a .sti-iiii;; liuildin^ iif more than usual height. 

A liitlf til tin* iMsi (if this huiMin^r, on the inner edge of the soutli 
loit Uiill, IJi*^ tilt* niily rrinaiiiin;; stono at this defence, except those at 
llin mill ill ^Mtc. The dc) inflation is so ci»iiiplete that even it is found to 

lift dih|iliii-rtl. 

Sitiiatcil ii limit .'(() fiM't frnin th(' inner face of the east wall, and 
alMiltiiix against, tlio imrtli wall, is tin; rciiiuins of a huilding 16 feet by 
iL* itM'i inti'inallv, with walls 2 feet broad (I^te IV.). An entrance 
dnnr 'J^ fort widi' is fniiuod ill tlio ccntrc of its west wall, and the 
iiiicrior i^ |i.ivrd with lar^^r tla^'stoiit's. The north and south edges of 
I hi* |ia\iii>; h.iNc cuh a s<|iiaiv-oiit recess 2 inches deep b}* 7 inches long, 
rvidi-iiilv preparrd ftir rt>ct>iviiii^ standards. An oi)en channel 1^ feet 
\\ idr aiiil - It-i't di'i'p runs rouiul three of the sides, and passes underneath 
thti p<i\in>; un the leniainiiig side, which is that of the entrance. This 
litiildiii^ {\l^. -«'») is not truly parallel with the fort wall. In its width 
It ti iull\ .1 i«>«a molt' .u the west end than it is at the east end, and 
ihr .i.Miew.'ik »»l" the walN i>< \ erv coarse. The level of the door cill is 
■-1 nil In ■. .il«o\i' I he Mwu'i >t»Mie inargiti "f the fort wall, and fully 4 feet 
hj.duM iljm ili«' NN.ill lo'.MidaiiiMi. Near the west wall of this building 
t»i-.:.n»-. I hi- i'\i»m«.i.'M I 'I ih«' loll w.ill from S feet to the increased width 
.'I 1 1 iv'.i. whivh ••* !ii.i'.uMtued till its junction with the east walL 

y\w !i.!ii !>.ii\\ n'. ".N'N v»i the Mvoiid course ulon^; the inner face of 
\\u' 1-' w '.!! i;\' 'e'l 4 oi. •"•y*'*^'' ^i^^' <pice covered by the building, 
!.\ ■!!>.\i -. 'Ill . \ •':■ iiv 'r.^e: r!i.iii a fo«>t s^piaiv, and these form 

I'l.' w'- '\- ■■ ".'•.. • ■•■ ■•■ i;'..- i-li-ii'.r..^l .iii'l north wall of the building. 

I . ' . w ' . • • .' \ • ■ .^.•- 1, \v ■•. •; •' j^st- 'lies placed V-shaj-H?, eloe««» 

'.■y\ • "I ^* .•-■ .-: : '•', '.\-:,: acainst the sides of the 

., ■ ' X "*• •" • w' !- '.1'::^:! I of this channel, but 
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ately on tlie top of this is a layer 1 inch thick of coal dross similar t<> 
that observed at the buttressed building. The remainder of the filling 
in is of th(i ordinary soil. 

Drains. 

Approaching the latrine from the south is a stone-built drain fully 
1 foot square covered with large flat stones, which before reaching the 
south wall of the building separates into two branches and enters it at 
opposite corners (Plate lY.). 

The main drain starts from the north side of the centre street of the 
fort, appearing to have had connection with a drain along the edge of 
the street. On leaving the latter it is carried northward till within 30 
feet of the building, where it changes its course, inclining more to the 
west. This inclination leads it in the direction of the west end of the 
building. The fall is very rapid, so that it passes completely under the 
foundations. Emerging on the opposite side, it joins the conduit formed 
in the wall of the fort, and by the direct manner of the connection it is. 
evident both drain and conduit belong to the same original system. 

The conduit (fig. 26) is formed in the foundation of the north 
wall of the fort, and is 2 feet wide and 14 inches deep. The bottom is 
of solid bh^cks of stone. The sides are formed by the edges of the 
foundation-stones, and all upper stonework is removed. In the bottom 
are three indentations each about 1 foot across ; one of them is a square 
set diagonally. The others are irregular in figure, but all are recessed 
a])out J-inch int(j tlie stonework. They are evidently intended fur 
inserting pillars, possiljy to obstruct entrance to the fort by this wide 
outlet. 

The drain leading to the conduit is well constructed of squared stones 
and covered witli large flagstones closely laid, and, as already stated,. 
ai>pears t(^ liave l)eeu tlie original drain conducted through the wall. 
Hut a part of it seems s\ibse(|uently to have been disconnected, for at 
12 feet south of the building a branch from it has been made to come- 
into the building at the south-east corner, at a higher level by fully a 
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foot than tlu* otluM". Whero tlie branch- off is effected the connection 
with tlie other drain is built u[», an<l the atunes interposing are arranged 
as part of tlie new branch. 

Whether this is a niod(?rn arrangement (»r not, unfortunately cannot 
now )>e ascertained ; ])ut in the upper portion of the last-mentioned 
branch, drain tih's <»f modern make were found in the liottom of it. 

The drainer had evidently struck the channel, and, su far aa found 
uncovered with llagstoncs, had placed his (b-ain tiles idong the lx)ttom, 
and where these ceased it may be assumed he had found the remainder 
of the drain still in working unler, or at least suitable. 

This latter, or high drain, (Miters the building by a square-built 
aperture near the east end of the south wall, the opening l^eing 15 
inches wide and 21 inches high (Hg. 27). Of the internal channels, 
that on the south falls G inches to the westwards. The north has a fall 
of 9 inches in the same direction. 

The connection between the channels in the west coidd not \)e dis- 
tinguished owing to the destruction at that part, and there was no outlet 
to them. Search was therefore made and excavation continued through 
the debris in the direction of the entrance door. Just before reaching 
the latter, among a very disturbed lot of tumbled stones, there appeared 
a possible connection joining the channels with the conduit. Two 
openings of drains were exj)oseil, the one al)0ve the other. (See Section 
B, Plate IV.) > 

The lower drain was traced up from the conduit passijig under the 
north channel, hen* greatly disturbed, and at a foot north of the doorway 
the first appearance of the uj>per drain was exposed. The stone cover- 
ing it l(M»ke(l crushed dow^n, but was not ])roken, and the whole drain 
was Jillcd with a black viscous deposit. A thin flat st<me separated the 
two drains, serving as the top df one and the bottom <»f the other. Where 
they ma«le junction was al tin* t«)p of a steep incline to the rear of the 
conduit. 

lh>w the dniinage was directed into the channels along the walls of 
' Tlie .' rrows iudicatr the ilirtctioii in wijich the tiraius liave their fall. 
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this building is not clear, Imt there would of necessity require tt.^ l*^ 
some method adopted to direct the flow, so that hoth channek ^ould l^e 
dushed. 

There is evidence that the main ilrain outside had been Qonuected 
with other drains. One of these joinetl it 20 feet s<^uth of the buildings 
appefti'iiig to come from the west. But this is not to be confoundeti 
with the large east to west drain mniiiii^f [uirallel with the fort wall. 
Tbi.s latter has iti* f:d] wi^^^twanlsi niiil takes a turn at the north j^atep 
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Fig. 28. Dmiii oa west of eentral Imildingfi. 

clearly indicating that it passed out of the fort in a manner similar U* 
that of the drain passu ig tlirouj^b the south gate* 

Drains or parts of drains were frequently met with during excavation, 
those foll<Jweil np generally ending after a short run, lieing destroyeil. 
Ko system could 1* followed entirely* ;inil tliere were evident altemtion^i, 

On the outside of the west wall of the central building of the fort 
(hg. *2S) is a wclhuifide drain 8 inches sij^uare, of stones set on etige 
without cover stones, which is carried along the west side of the square 
in front of the building down to the centre street; there it joins 
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another, evidently on the south edge of the street. Another of the 
same size starts from the west side of the centre door of the central 
building, and runs parallel with the former through the middle of the 
square, joining the same east and west drain on the edge of the street, 
but it continues as if crossing the street in the direction of the north 
gate. 

The large drain running parallel with the north wall at about 25 feet 

from the inner kerb has its fall from the east towards the north gate. 

It is about 1 foot square and is built of squared stones. Part of it is 

still covered with large flagstones, although most of it is uncovered. 

It was opened for its whole length, and what is somewhat remarkable 

is the fact that it begins close upon, and may liave overlain, the drains 

leading to the building at the north-east corner. It could not, however, 

have connected with them, as where first seen it is fully a foot above 

the highest, and has a decided fall in the opposite direction, passing out, 

as stated above, through the passage of the north gate. On the west 

of the gate there appeared the remains of a similar drain in line with 

the latter, but it was almost totally destroyed. On the south side of 

the fort, at the gateway, the passage of a drain to the outside was 

definitely traced, although the termination was completely gone. It 

approached the gate in an angular direction from the west, but passed 

straight through it, almost close to the west side of the roadway. It is of 

the usual construction, having stone sides, a hard bottom, and covered 

with flagstones, and is 1 foot square internally. 

About midway between the south gate and the corner turret, two 
drains run close together without having any apparent connection 
(fig. 29). In both the fall is to the west, but the lower of the two 
l>egins as if from the surface and gradually increases in depth as it 
falls westwards, whereas the other and higher maintains a uniform 
depth for its whole length, and at its end on the west turns with 
a sharp comer to the north, beyond which it is destroyed. A few 
feet farther west there is a large, and what appears to be a general 
catch drain, inside the west wall of the fort. It is 14 inches square 
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internally, and is strongly built of large stones, covered with heavy 
flagstones : commencing at 12 feet north of the corner turret, it was 
traced for a distance of 90 feet. Its course is parallel vrith the west 
wall for 55 feet, then, taking a bend westwards in the direction of the 
west gate, it continues for other 35 feet, where it enters under the em- 
bankment of the railway. 

At the south-east comer of the fort, in the interior of the building, 
there is a drain 7 inches wide and 12 inches deep, stone built and 
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covered, wliioli begins in tlie centre of the apse chamber at 4J feet from 
the inside of tlie east wall. It runs in a northerly direction for 30 feet, 
and lias conuection with another drain coming from the direction of the 
circular cliaiiilKM*. Beyond this it is all destroyed. Possibly this may 
have In^en a heating tliie. 

Keflse Pit. 

In front of the south wall of the central building of the fort, at the 
lioad c»f tlie street leadin*; up from the south gate, there is a pit 9 feet 
Avidc at tlie top, taperini: to about 6 feet at the bottom, 24 feet from 
the present surface (Section A A. Plate IIP). 
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The soil for the first 12 feet of its depth was similar to the surface 
soil, and evidently thrown in — no remains were got in it. The next 
three feet was a layer of decayed vegetable matter, and the remainder of 
the depth was filled with a dark grey viscid mass, clayey in its nature, 
which on exposure to the air became coated with pale blue vivianite. 

In the latter and the layer above it were found fragments of black 
Roman ware, and sandals or foot-gear, also pieces of decayed wood and 
a few animal bones. 

A small piece of deer-horn was found at a depth of 20 feet, and no 
other relics were deeper. 

The bottom was formed of very large boulders, but the sides gave no 
evidence of having been stone built. Stones, however, ran round the 
top, on the surface level of the streets that meet in the vicinity of it. 

Streets of the Fort and Annex. 

The stone-l>ottomed streets were of the usual type exposed by our 
excavations, consisting of a bottoming made of rougli stones, principally 
boulders, the smallest placed on top and filling the interstices. 

The surface is rounded, with a distinct elevation in the centre, and is 
.covered with a layer of small pebbles and gravel pressed into a compact 
mass. The depth of the formation averages 12 inches. 

In its widtli from north to south the fort is divided into three equal 
parts, each about 117 feet. The central part contains the principal 
buildings, and on the front and rear of them are streets, the centres 
of which coincide exactly with the divide mentioned. These streets 
are 20 feet wide, and cross the fort from east to west. That on the 
north side connects with the military way at the gates of tlie east and 
west walls. 

Joining them in the centre, but separated by the central buildings, is 
another street of the same width. One part of the latter goes direct to 
the north gate, and the other to the south gate, and being truly central 
divides the fort lengthwise into two equal portions, the east and west 
halves being of equal area. 
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At intervals there are indications of a street going round the entire fort, 
inside and close to the walls, but little of it remains. 

At 1 4 feet west of the central buildings there is a stone-paved street 
12 feet wide running north and south. The crown of the roadway is 
7 inches lower than the stone sill at the entrance of the building. 
Running parallel to the street, and distant from it 8 feet, is a series of 
holes, 9 in number. They are about 18 inches in diameter and 12 inches 
deep, and spaced on an average 7 J feet apart. They contained stones and 
pieces of decayed wood. It is possible the bases of wood posts may 
have been fixed in these holes, as at 10 feet westwards there is the 
foundation of a stone wall, 4 feet broad, with which they may have 
been connected in the form of a verandah, and especially as immediately 
behind the wall is an extensive st<:)ne-paved surface like the floor of an 
interior. This stone paving begins at 18 inches west of the wall 
foundation, and extends for a distance of 10 feet, where it finishes in 
a manner whicli gives indication that it had continued for a longer 
distance. The fact that it approaches very close to the present surface 
at its west end may account for its indefinite finish, for the paved floor 
is practically level, while the ground slopes very quickly at this part, and 
appears to have cut througli the paved floor in its fall. 

In the annex the military way is carried right through, from west to 
east, parallel to the Antonine rampart. It is not in direct line with the 
connecting street inside the fort, but is set back from the gate northwards 
about 20 feet. Its width could not be obtained, as it is only partly in 
the field, the remainder being part of the public road adjoining. 

Parallel witli tlie above, another street, 15 feet wide, crosses the end 
of the eastmost trench of the fort, which was traced for 37 feet east of 
the trench. 

The only other street exposed in the annex was a short stretch in the 
south-west corner. It seemed to have connection with the fort, but to 
follow it was impracticable owing to its position being close to the rail- 
way embankment. It is first observed close to the outer face of the fort 
wall, where there is little of it, but it widens out as it goes eastward. 
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It crosses over the first trench which terminates against it, and on 
reaching the edge of the second it stops, but appears to continue 
southwards under the embankment. It is stone paved and alwut 
level with the small oval chani})er in the fort wall a little to the 
north, both being 3i feet below the floor of the adjoining building 
in the interior of the fort. 

Military Way, South. 

This road was clearly traced for about 1000 feet of its length beyond 
the fort. (See Map, fig. 1.) 

Issuing from the south gate, it is carried in a direct line through the 
morass in front of the south wall. The width across the stone bottom- 
ing is 30 feet at this part. 

It continues the direct course till it reaches what appears to be an 
old stone quarry, beyond which it is not traceable. 

A branch, 15 feet in width, strikes off the direct line at 200 feet from 
the wall of the fort, and, with an inclination more to the south than the 
previous road, rises to the summit of the higher ground, along which it 
continues. On its approach to the high ground it crosses a small 
streamlet at an angle to it. Both sides of the streamlet are built with 
large stones for a length corresponding to the width of the road 
adjacent to it. The width of the streamlet being under 2 feet, it 
would be easily stej>ped, and the level is made high, so as to give dry 
crossing. 

On completion of our work, it is a duty to rememl3er, and a great 
pleasure to record, the assistance received outside of the executive 
committee. We therefore acknowledge we are greiitly indebted to Mr 
C. Brown, F.S. A. Scot., factor to the Earl of Zetland, who took a 
personal interest in, and did his utmost to facilitate, our operations in 
every possible way. Also to Mr J. Ralston, forester, for much 
assistance and for his kind consideration in preparing a shelter for the 
excavators, which proved of gi-eat service during a season more inclem- 
ent than usual. 
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Wfe would gratefully acknowledge the guidance and help of Mr J. R. 
Mac Luck ie, F.S.A. Scot., by whose long experience and knowledge of 
the district the work was more easily followed. 

We have also the satisfaction of recording the unabated enthusiasm 
of the young friends who assisted at Camelon, who have again taken 
great interest in our progress, and freely helped on all occasions. 

Mr James Strang, jun., architect, made a careful study of the levels, 
so exhaustive as to be of great service on a site where the surface is of 
a character so irregular and sloping. 

For the valuable assistance of Mr D. ^Faclay, jun., our warmest 
thanks are due, who constantly attended at the survey, and with 
intelligence gained from experience in like work facilitated our labour 
to a greiit extent. 



PART III.— NOTICES OF THK POTTERY, BRONZE, AND OTHER OBJECTS 
FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS AT CASTLECARY. By JOSEPH 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Assistant Seckktary and Keeper of the Museum. 

Pottert/. — The pottery found at Castlecary is of the usual character, 
consisting of red Samian ware, ilark grey and blackish ware, with 
a mixture of soft red ware, and the usual coarse thick whitish or 
whitish-brown ware of which the larger-sized vessels are made, such as 
amphora> and uiortaria, and a quantity of red tiles. 

The red Samian ware was found in considerable abundance, the 
pieces mostly small, although in one or two cases it was possible to join 
them so as to show the form of the vessel. About 'sixty of these frag- 
ments belonged to decorated bowls of the common form, with a roU 
moulding round the lip, and the festoon and tassel ornament under a 
plain band about an inch in width underneath the rim, the curving 
sido of the bowl divided into panels with straight edges, or into circular 
nuHlallii^iis, tillod with ti^nn-e subjects or other devices. 

The largest ])ic('e (li-::. 30) indicates a bowl 7 inches in diameter 
aiul over 4 inchos in dcptli, ornamonted under the festoon and tassel 
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border by a series of panels divided by crimped mouldings and 
narrowing towards the bottom. The 'panels are alternately 2 inches 
and |-inch wide at top, the broad ones being tilled by a medallion 
containing two running beasts, and the narrow ones by a caryatid 
figure. 

Some of the other fragments (fig. 31) show figure subjects of various 
kinds, but in no case sufticiently entire to make out the complete 
pattern. 




Fig. 80. Portion ofSaniian Ware Bowl found at Castlecary. (.J.) 

Two pieces of similar ware, thinner and softer in texture, are parts 
of a more globular vessel, with the bulge of its sides covered with a 
peculiar stamped ornamentation which has somewhat the appearance of 
nicks, about half an inch in length, taken out of the clay with a knife, 
set closely together in parallel rows. They are shown at the bottom of 
fig. 31. 

There are one or two pieces of the wide shallow basins of thin red 
ware with the lip curving outward, and ornamented only on the outward 
curving part of the lip by long-stalked leaves in relief as in fig. 32. 

Of the plain cups and beiikers, with sloping or bulging sides, there 




Fig. 31. Samian Ware fragments found at Castlecary. (i.) 
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are several size^, from 3 inches in depth and 5 inches in diameter at 
the mouth. Some of those with bulging aides have flat or curved 
projecting ledges round the outside under the brim. 
One vessel with a broad-hrimmed Lottie-neck c^ccurre^l 
Only three of the betiker class of vessels bore potter's mark ft. 



Fig. 32. Portion of Ornftiuentod Lip of ^&iiiiau Wai^ Vifssel 
found at Cast Lecar y ^ (| . ) 

A lamp of Samian ware (fig. 33), which has been long in the Miiaeum, 
JB 5| inches in diameter, with a nozzle flattened on the top and project lug 
1^ inches in fronts and a perforated handle 1| inches in width and rimug 
1| inches from the back. The upper surface has \i deep concavity with 



^liJQ0 



Fig* 33- Lamp of SiimiajJ Ware from CaHtlec&ry. { j.) 



the hole for the oil in the centre, aod isi ornamented round the l>order 
with a band of tlie festoon ornament, without tlie tassel between the 
fpstoons, Mi> commiMi (in tlie Samian ware 1jowL% and on the bottom the 
potter^ murk I. FAHRtCMAH. It is said to have b«en found during 
the exwivatinns for tlic railway in 1841. 

The unknown author of tlie deacrijitioji of tlj** Kouiaij wall (along 
which he walked in 1679) printed in the Hinforieni Alaimaertpiti 
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C()t/ffni.<f:ioji Re pari a ^ was shown a Koman lamp dug up here by Mr 
Bay ley ()f Castlecary House. Gordon* also mentions a lamp of brass 
''adorned with variety of engravings ". as having been found here, but 
wliich ho did not himself see.'- 

( )f the shallow basin-shaped vesvsels of bluish-black ware, with sloping 
sides, ornamented on the exterior by a network of burnished lines 
crossing each other diagonally, there are many pieces, but oidy in a few 
cases do they go together so far as to show the form and size of the 
vt*ssel. Three with thickish rims bevelled to the outward side have 
had a diameter of over 6 inches and a depth of about 4 inches. One of 
about the same diameter, but shallower, has l)een mended in four i)laces 
by clamping the broken pieces together with leaden clamps, two of 
which are still in place, the others having decayed to such an extent as 
to leave the holes on each side of the fracture vacant. The jars of the 
same bluish-black ware similarly ornamented on the exterior are the 
most numerous of the various forms represented. They are flat-bottomed, 
with sides sloping upwards to a rounded shoulder, and a rather wide 
mouth with an everted lip. ISonie are of an extremely hard bluish- 
black paste, with a glistening surface, the scored or burnished lines on 
which form a wide or narrow network, crossing each other diagonally 
from the shoulder to the bottom. Others are of coarse paste with a 
rougher surface, inclining to grey, and sometimes to a red colour. 
Some of these are covered over the exterior surface with a hard coating 
of soot as if they had been used as culinary vessels. There are a few 
bottoms of jars from 2J inches to 3i inches in diameter of a coarse and 
friabk' reddish paste ; but though the pieces of the sides show them to 
have Ihm'u of tlie same l)ulging shape as those of the black ware, there 
arc none that can be reconstructed to show the depth. 

A rougli hand-made sliallow vessel (fig. 34) about 3J inches in diameter- 
in tlie bottom, with nearly straight sides half an inch thick and an incl^ 
and a half iu deptli, has three holes in tlie nuddle of the ))ottom placed tx.. 

' Rc}><,rt X(.. XIII., Appendix (Portlami MSS., vol. ii.), p. 57. 
-* Itinn: S'j,(., [». 47. 
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little more than a quatter of im inch nimrt in the fomi of a triaugle* They 
are about a quarter of an lucli m diameter at the gurface and narrow ti » 
the hcittom, liut do not jjierce through to the out^iide. Round them In 
a dielei a>huut half an inch from the side nnd lialf ao inch afiart, are 
se^en holes of about tlie mmB width driven through to the outside* 
The inner surface of the side of the vessel is divided into panels about 
an inch or more in wldt!i hy pr^rpendicular indentations of over an eighth 
of an inch in width and th<^ ^ime in depth, and in each pttnel tltert* is a 




Fij(. S4. Portioii ofSnalluw Veauel tif dark warn fouud at Cftf*tlecary«, (|f,) 

round hole bored through from the outaide to the inside. These hoks 
are of the same width as those in the bottom of the vessel. 

Some pieces of black ware from Castlecary, found during the construc- 
tion of the railw^ay and preserved in the Museum, are portions of the 
(jrnate vessels of extreiuely thin and light fabric* wliich have their side?i 
pinched inwards so as to form indented oval hollows recurring at intervals 
all round the circumference, and extemling from the shuulder to the 
liaae, like the one found at Camelon.* Another is ornamented with 
rows *>f circular spots formed of a dark slip, applied after the hurnisldng 
of the surface* 

1 8fe Prt^'-rttlinifs, vol xx%\\ [k ZBB, fig. 18. 
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Of the coarser soft whitish and greyish ware there are many fragments 
of amphorae and raortaria of the usual kinds, and two pieces of the finer 
soft ware are parts of the rather uncommon variety of wide-mouthed 
jars with straight collars and a frilled projecting ledge round the 
shoulder. There is also a neck of a bottle-necked jar of soft grey ware 
with part of tlie loop-handle remaining, and a fragment of a loop-handle 
of a larger vessel of soft whitish ware, twisted like a rope. 

Of this soft wliitish paste there are also pieces of a very thin ware, 
dark-coloured ou both exterior and interior surfaces, the exterior being 
sometimes plain and sometimes roughened all over with gritty particles 
sifted to a uniform size and applied with the slip. 

Potters^ Stamps, — The following is a list of the potters' stamps 
occurring at Castlecary : — 

CINTVSMVS • F 

CRACV • F 

CVDCVNII 

ALBINIM 

AESTIVI • M 

PRISCVS • F 

L FABRICMA8 on the bottom of a lamp. 

MMCSV on the handle of an amphora. 

None of these stamps have a[>peared at any of the stations previously 
-excavated, and only two of them occur in the Castlecary list given by 
Wilson in the Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 70. It is also 
noticeable that there are no examples at Castlecary of the Samian l>owLs 
of tlio early period (latter part of first century) like those found at 
Caniolon. 

(rlasfi. — Tln' amount of <rlas.s recovered was small, and consisted chiefly 
(»f ])ortions of bottles of l)luisli-green <j:lass of the S(piare moulded 
form so commonly found cm Roman sitos. One, of which five pieces 
liavp been i)ut togotlior shewing the shape of the lower part, is 3J inches 
scpiaie ; but only two m.M.'ks, and none of the reeded handles so character- 
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:i8tic of these bottles, were found. One portion of a handle 2 inches 
Jlong by 1 inch in breadth, of a slightly clearer' glass, may belong to a 
^lifFerent form of vessel. 

A portion of a bottle with fluted sides, of clear glass with a slightly 
.^^[reenish tinge, measures 4 inches by 3, showing an indication of the 
:^attened curve of the bottom at one side. 

A bottle neck with lip and handle of light-green glass is already in 
tJhe Museum, having been presented by the Earl of Zetland in 1852. 

A portion of a flat rim of a vessel of clear ghiss, of oval shape, is 3^ 




Fig. 85. Portion of Clear Glass Vessel found at Castlecary. (J.) 

^ Miches in length and f -inch in breadth, the glass being fully ^inch 
^ti thickness, and the curve indicating a large circumference. Another 
^mall piece of a similar rim seems to belong to a different vessel. 

Two pieces of an oval vessel of clear glass, with a moulding above which 
is a band of clear glass, while below the moulding the surface is obscured 
by what seems to be the remains of a reddish pigment, also indicate a 
vessel of considerable circumference and more than 4 inches in depth. 

A circular flat-bottomed vessel "of thin clear glass (fig. 35), 4 inches in 

diameter and 2| inches in height, with straight sides and a slightly 

everted lip, has a double lathe-ground hollow moulding round the lower 

part of the side, and a similar single hollow moulding an inch below 

VOL. XXXVII. 22 
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the brim, and another immediately underneath the everted lip. A 
single lathe-ground moulding 2 inches in diameter is on the outside 
of the flat bottom. The thickness of the glass in the bottom is about 
J-inch, but towards the brim it becomes less than yV^*^^^* Portions of 
similar vessels of thin clear glass with slightly everted lips and lathe- 
ground hollow mouldings were found at Lyne. 

Half a dozen small pieces of flat window-glass of the usual character 
were found. 

A small fragment of a bracelet of greenish glass paste was also found. 
Fragments of glass bracelets occurred at Camelon. 

Two small cubical tessera?, one of greenish glass and the other of blue 
glass, were found in the apsed building, probably indicating the presence 
of mosaic flooring;. 




Fig. 36. Intaglio representing Jupiter (?) and eagle, found nt Castlecar}'. (|.) 

A small button-shaped disc of black glass, convex on the upper side 
and slightly concave on the lower side, similar to several discs of 
<lifierent colours which occurred at Camelon, was also found here. 
These discs are frequently found on Roman sites, and, though their 
purpose is not definitely known, it has been conjectured that they may 
liavc been employed as counters in some game. 

An intaglio in clear glass paste, of oval shape, the face convex, and 
measuring about |-inch by ^-incli, has a figure of a female standing, 
loosely draped from the waist, and holding in the right hand an apple 
or pomegranate, and in the left a dish of similar fruit. Though found 
among the earth thrown out of the excavation, it appears to be modern. 

Another intaglio (fig. 36), slightly smaller, and cut in carnelian, repre- 
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sents Jupiter (1) seated, with an eagle standing in front. The style of 
the catting leaves no room for doubt of the antiquity of t bis gem. 

Three of the libbed melon-shnped beads of blue porutakiu piiste^ so 
commonly found on Roman sites, are respectively |4Dchj ^-inch, and 
f-inch in diameter. 



'Ci)i>i'«MIMI«Ni»jifllM#| 



Fig, 37. Bronze Talw fouud at Gastlecary, (J.) 



Bmnzs. — The bronze articles found were few and unimportant. 
Among them is a tube (fig, 37) rather more than |-inch in diameter and 
7 inches in length, encircled on the exterior by parallel mouldings, 
and terminating at one end in a cu[>ahapetl exiutusion like the month- 




Fig, S8, Fibula; of Bronze found at Caatlecary, (^ ) 

pieoe of a trumpet* Tlio perforation in the centre of tlie cup-shaped 
esqiausion is only J-inch in diameter, the diameter of the perforation 
fchroughodt the tube being fully ^-inch. 

Two fi bulflB of bronze were found. They are shown in fig, 38, One 
is 1| indies in length and the other l| inches. Both have the coil of 
the spring, but the pins are gone. 
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An oblong rectangular mounting with sides rounded upwards, and a 
wide hollow moulding on the top flanked by a narrow moulding oii 
either side, and having a round hole about ^^^-inch in diameter in the 
centre, apparently for the fastening nail or stud. 

Lead. — A leaden weight, circular, with flattened upper and under 
sides, much oxidised, weighing 4285*6 grains, or slightly over 9J oz. 
avoirdupois. 

A leaden ring 1 \ inches in diameter and ^-inch in depth, the opening 



Fig. 39, Wooden Buug with Bronze Cap and Ring found at Castlerary. (J.) 

1 inch in diameter on the upper side, widening to IJ inches on the 
lower side. 

A piece of run lead 3^ inches in length, of triangular section, with 
two projections on the flat side, 1 J inches apart. 

Wood, — A rather curious article in wood (fig. 39) is a bung of some kind 
of coniferous wood, well cut out of the wood across the fibre, and measur- 
ing 2g inches diameter at the top and barely 2 inches across the bottom, 
and 11 inches in depth. The top has a well-made cover of bronze, 
ornamented on tlio upi)er side with concentric circles, and fastened to 
the wood by a loop with a double tang driven through a hole in the 
centre, and in tlio loop a bronze rin*,' |-inch in diameter. 
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A spatula, apparently of oak, 9 inclies in length, shaped like a cricket- 
bat but having the handle longer in proportion to the flattened part, 
was found in the refuse-pit. The other wooden objects are a portion of 
a rounded stake of hard wood, 7^ inches in length and 1^ inches in 
diameter, cut to a point with an axe, and partly cut across from both 
sides at the other end and then broken off ; and a piece of a mortised 
plank of soft wood about f-inch in tliickness. 

Iron. — A considerable number of fragments of iron implements were 
found, but for the most part in such a condition of oxidation, and so 
broken, that it is impossible to make out their particular purposes. 
There were large nails, and holdfasts of various forms and dimensions, 
and in one case an implement 7 J inches in length, which seems to have 
been a socketed gouge, with a blade about IJ inches in width. 

Leather, — A quantity of remains of leather shoes, sandals, etc., was 
recovered from the refuse-pit and the ditch at the east side of the fort. 
Some of these are soles of large size, the largest lOj inches in length 
by 4 inches in greatest breadth, studded with iron nails. Others 
are sandals with parts of the thongs still attached. One with a 
smooth soft sole measures 9 J inches in length by 5 inches in greatest 
width. Others again are so small and slender that they must have been 
worn by women and children. Some of these are very elaborately 
ornamented, the upper leathers being cut in open work or stamped with 
lines of impressions in various ways. One shoe which is sufficiently 
entire to show the shape is 8J inches in length, 3 inches across the 
widest part, and 2 inches across the narrowest, widening to 2\ inches 
at the heel. The sole has been studded with iron nails or " tackets,*' 
thirty of which form a row at equal distances all round the margin. 
Within this marginal row are other nineteen, arranged not at random 
but on a systematic scheme. There is a triplet close together in the 
heel, then a line of three equally spaced along the centre of the narrow 
part of the sole, another triplet at the commencement of the broad 
part, and a longish oval with a single one in the centre on the fore 
part of the sole. 
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Stone. — ^The only implements of stone met with were two spindle 
whorls : one a flat disc 1 J inches in diameter and nearly J-inch in thick- 
ness, flat on its upper and under sides, which are ornamented with 
radial lines arranged round the central hole, which is |-inch in diameter ; 
the other barrel-shaped, about an inch in greatest diameter and ^inch 
in depth, the central hole §-inch in diameter. 

Several inscribed stones, altars, and tablets are on record as having 
been found in Castlecary or in its immediate neighbourhood : — 

1. An altar, 2 feet 5 inches in height by 1 foot 1 inch square on the 
base, with a focus between two broken volutes on the top, the sides 
plain, and the front inscribed — 

FORTVNAE 

VEXILLA 

TIONES 

LEG. II. AVG 

LEG. VI. VIC 

P.S. P.L.L. 

" To Fortune ; Vexillations of the Second Legion, the August, and the 
Sixth Legion, the Victorious. . . .'' 

The letters in th^ last line are variously read and diflerently 
interpreted, but they evidently indicate a mere formula of dedication. 

The altar is said to have l)een discovered about 1770 by the work- 
men who were making a quarry of the ruins of the fort to supply 
stones for the Forth and Clyde Canal. The spot where it was found is 
described as at the east end, where were the foundations of circular 
buildings. It was presented to the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by 
Sir Laurence Dundas, and is described and figured in Dr James 
Macdonald's Account of the Romun Stones in the Hunterian Museum 
(1897), p. 73 and PI. x.; Stuart's Caledonia Romana (2nd ed., 1852), 
p. 345 and PL xiv. ; Roy's Military Antiquities, PI. xxxix. ; Hubner's 
Corjyus Inscripiionum Latinarum, vol. vii.. No. 1093. 
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2. An altar of small size, now lost, which was known before 1682, 
its inscription being given by Christopher Irving in his Historia Scoticb 
Nomenclatura, published in Edinburgh on 1st January of that year, as 
noticed by Alex. Gibb, F.S.A. Scot., in the Scottish Antiquary^ vol. 
XV. p. 202. Mr Gibb also quotes a passage from Sir Robert Sibbald*s 
MS. collections in the Advocates' Library, in which he states that his 
copy of the figure and inscription of tlie altar in his additions to 
Gibson's Camden (1695), p. 1102, was obtained from the Earl of Perth. 
He gives a figure of it in his Historical Inquiries (1708); he refers 
to it as ** yet to be seen near to Comernald, the residence of the Ejirl 
of Wigton " ; and in his Histoi-y of Linlitkfjowshire (1710) he refers to it 
as " found near to Castle-cary." Horsley (1732) had the stone copied at 
Cumbernauld by permission of the Earl of Wigton ; and though he gives 
the figure in two pieces, and says that it is manifest they are not the same 
altar, as " the dimensions don't agree," he also mentions that the two 
pieces evidently give the complete inscription as recorded by Sir Robert 
Sibbald. Hubner leaves the matter uncertain until the two fragments are 
again compared with each other. What seems tolerably certain is that 
the altar (if the two fragments belong to each other) was dedicated to 
the I)ea3 Matres by a vexillation of Brittones in the twentieth legion. 

It is described in Sibbald's additions to Gibson*s Gainden, with a 
figure, p. 1 102 ; in Horsley's Brittania Romana (Scotland, figs. xx. 
and xxi.) ; and in Ilubner's Corjma Inscript. Lat,^ vol. vii. No. 1094. 

3. An altar of freestone, 20 inches in height by 9J inches square at 
the base, was found to the westward of Castlecary in 1841, and pre- 
served by the late Mr John Buchanan. The place where it was found 
is not indicated more exactly than by the statement in Stuart's Caledonia 
Romana, that it was found ** not far from the spot where the wheat was 
found in 1771." This discovery of "nearly a hundred quarters of wheat 
quite charred and black " is describeil as having been made in the year 
mentioned, " to the west of the station and immediately beyond the 
highway to Stirling." 
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Tliis altar is now in the National Museum {Proceed inrja, vol. xxvii. 
p. 8). The inscription seems to have been tampered with, the letters 
being subsequently painted black : — 

DEO 
MERCVRIO 
MILITES • LEG • VI 
VICTRICIS • PIE • F 
ED • ET • SIGILLW 
GIVES • ITALIC! 
P:T • KORICI 
V • S • L • L • M 

This altar has been described and figured by Stuart {Caledonia 
RomanOy p. 349 and PI. xiv.), who has some variations from the above 
transcription. It is also described by Hubner {Corpus Inscript Lat., 
vol. vii. Xo. 1095). 

4. An altar, 34 inches in height, the inscription much defaced. It 
was found in a thicket, choked with briars, close to the rivulet called the 
Red Bum, which flows past the fort. The inscription cannot be read 
with certainty, but the dedication is presumed to be to the god Silvanus. 

This altar was formerly in the possession of the late Mr John 
Buchanan, and is now in the National Museum {Proceedings^ vol. xxviii. 
p. 8). It has been described and figured by Stuart {Caledonia Romana, 
p. 350 and PL xiv. fig. 2), and is described by Hubner {Corpus 
Inseript Laf., vol. vii. No. 1096). 

5. The upper part of an altar, 15| inches in height, 11 J inches in 
])readth, and 8 inches in thickness, with patera and volutes on the top, 
presented to the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, in 1771, by Sir Laurence 
Dundas. It is said to have been found at Castlecary by the workmen 
employed on the Union Canal. All that remains of the inscription is 
the first word, DEAE. 
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It is described and figured in Dr James Macdonald's Roman Stones in 
the Hunterian Museum, p. 75 and PL xi. fig. 2 ; in Stuart's Caledonia 
Romana, p. 345 and PI. xiv. fig. 9 ; and is described by Hubner 
(Corpus Insertpt. Lat,, vol. vii. No. 1097). 

6. The lower part of an altar, containing only the initial letters which 
form the customary formula recording a vow paid cheerfully. 

It is described and figured by Gordon, p. 57 and PL x. : Horsley, 
p. 202 and (Scotland) PL xxiii. ; Stuart (Caledonia Romana), p. 346, 
PL xiv. fig. 7 ; and Hubner (Cot-pus Inscript, Lat., vol. vii. No. 1098). 

7. The lower part of an altar, bearing the letters H BAT, seen by 
Gordon at Castlecary. Horsley did not see it in Baron Clerk's collection, 
though it is stated by Mr Gib!) in the Scottish Antiquary, on the authority 
of the Bib. Top, Brit., vol. iii., that Sir John Clerk had it in 1726. 

A figure of it is given in Nicholl's Topographia Britanniea, vol. iii. 
p. 239. 

8. The upper part of an altar with three lines of an inscription of 
which only the words MILITES VEX III are given as legible. 

It is described and figured by Gordon (Iter,^ p. 57 and PL xv.) and by 
Stuart (CaL Rom., p. 346 and PL xiv.) 

9. A slal) measuring 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 9 inches, found on the 
wall near Castlecary, is inscribed within a triple moulding : — 

IMP. CAES. T. .EL. ANT 
AVG. PIO. P. P. 

coH • I • tvn(:;ro 

RV^[ EECIT oo 

It is preserved in the Hunterian ^Museum and described and figured 
by Dr Macdonald (Roman Stime,'<, p. 72 and PL xi.), and also by Stuart 
(Cah Rom., ]>. 347 and PL xv.) and by Hubner (Corpxis Inscript. Lat., 
vol. vii. No. 1099). 
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Monday, lltli May 1903. 

ROBERT MUNRO, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, tlie following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

A. Orr Deas, Advocate, 7 Forres Street. 

John Macpherson Grant, Yr. of BaHindalloch. 

WiLUAM DE R. Greenwood, Barriater-at-Law, Croylands, Isleworth. 

Alexander Parr, Ingleside, Lenzie. 

Charles Taylor, 5 Park Drive, Partick, Glasgow. 

The following articles and books acquired by the Purchase Committee 
for the Museum and Library during the Session, 30th November 1902 
to 4th May 1903, were exhibited : — 

Double-action Pair of Candle-Snuffers, with Brush. 

Communion Cup, in pewter, of the Relief Church in Aberdeen, 1801. 

Two Bobbins, two Tokens, Steel Seal, Steel Strike-light, and Wooden 
Cup from Bargarran, Ayrshire. 

Stone Axe (much weathered) from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

Flint Implements, viz. : — A Fabricator, a Borer, a long Scraper, and a 
Side-scraper, from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

A four-sided Burnisher of Quartzite, from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

A Collection of Antiquities, consisting of 230 sfiecimens, and contain- 
ing (among others) the following : — 

A fine Celtic Penannular Brofx^h of Bronze, ornamente<l with \i\\Mr\iif'j'A\ 
work in panels and gilt, from the Island of Mull ; six St^^ne Ax<jh, 
an Axe-Hammer, four rude Stone Implements, two fK^lisheil Stone 
Knives, two Whetstones, a Smoothing Stone, Clay l/x^m-wiiight. Spindle 
and three Whorls, and two Steatite Vessels, from Shetland ; Stone Ax*'. 
^^^ and three Smoothing Stones, from Berwickshire; Stone Axe (broken 
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and with grooves), from Burntisland ; Axe of Felstone, from Callemish ; 
perforated Stone Hammer, from Wigtownshire ; four Flint Arrowheads 
and many Flint Implements, from Slains ; Flint Implements, from 
Boddam, near Peterhead ; Flint Flakes and Cores, from Prestwick ; four 
Flint Arrow-heads, from Troon ; seven Flint Arrow-heads (Scottish) ; 
portion of Iron and Bronze Blade, from Salen, Mull ; Bronze flat Axe, 
from Glenforsa, Mull ; two leaf-shaped and two rapier-shaped Bronze 
Swords, from Midlothian; rapier-shaped Bronze Sword, from Berwick- 
shire ; Jet Ring, from Cist at Craigiehall ; Bronze Pot, from Kinross ; 
Jougs, from the Church of Kilchoman ; Pin (made of a sheep's trotter) 
for roofing shite, from Annan ; Charm Stone, from Gretna. 

Books for the Library : — 

Gregorson Campbell's Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands, 
and Superstitions of the Highlands ; Wakeman's Handbook of Irish 
Antiquities ; Westropp^s Ancient Forts of Ireland ; Robley's Maori 
Tattooing; Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vols. 12, 13, 
1 4 ; Best's Translation of Jubainville's Celtic Mythology ; Metcalfe's 
Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Paisley ; Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum, vol. 6, part iv., fasc. 1 ; Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum ; Survey of the Antonine Wall ; Maclean's Lectures on Celtic 
Manuscripts ; Der Hildesheimer Silberfund ; Memoirs of Del vine ; 
Bicknell's Prehistoric Rock Engravings in the Italian Maritime Alps ; 
Pratt's Buchan ; Leyden's Tour in the Highlands ; Records of Woolwich ; 
Naue's Die Vorromischen Schwerter ; Ward's Roman Fort of Gellygaer ; 
Quatrefages and Ilamy's Crania Ethnica ; Marquis of Bute's Scottish 
Coronations ; Macpherson's Church and Social Life in the Highlands ; 
Terry's Young Pretender, Jacolnte Movement, 1701-20, and Rising of 
1745 ; Horsley'.s Brittania Roniana ; Chalmers's Caledonia (index 
volume) ; Hedinger's Neue Ausgrabungen auf der Schwabischen Alb ; 
Jamieson's Scottish Royal Palaces. 

There were also exhibited : — 
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(I) By Miss E. HahcuS, Scalloway, Shetland. 
I^hotograpk of tt Gold Bracelet of plaited wires, found some ye^rs ago 
in Shetland. 

^fiss Harciis supplies the following in formation relative to the finding 
**f this gold ornament : — 

*"The print hti-^ been taken from a negative ohtaineJ by a brother of 
*^^iiie who is now dead, therefore I am uoabla to give yon all particulars. 




Fig* U Gold Brwcelet of plaited wires found in Shetland. 

* saw the bracelet, and had it on, so that I can aay it wag gold, and 
•tot loss than three inches in diameter. It wjis found in one of the 
*«lujid9 near here by someone cutting peat, not far from the surface, 
Hear the bank of the sea^ahore ; and no other remains of any kind were 
*V»nud beside it, I am unable to say who the finder wa.^, or wliat became 
^*f it, A gentleman offered to buy it at that time — three or four years 
54go — but the finder would not part with it, as, I thtnk^ he wanted a 
tigger price," 

The record of tliis find is important^ as it is the only example of the 
occurrence of a gold ornament of this type in the northern isles. SOver 
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ortunnents of pkited wires in tht^ shape of neck rings and armletf^ have 
been found in Orkney, but the only similar ornaments of gold hitherto 
met vith ha^e lieea plaited nxigs of a dxe suitable only as finger rings. 
All Ibeoe omam^ate ol platted wires of gold or silver appear to belong 
lo tbe Tikitig fieriotL 

(2) By Hakkt F. Yorxo, Caimbanno, New Beer, 4l>erde6nshire. 

Parcel of split NcMlules and pojtiaHr-worked Fkkes of Flint, found 
liigetheT in a imaU pit in ikm sab-eoil at Hiudstones, Parish of Tyrie. 




fig. Si Portion of jiUb of SAtidstone wjUi Ogbam Imoriplbii Uqiu Cuuamgi^bufgh, 
Sliet)«tid> Scale, | linttr. 

(3) By (tiMJKRT Gt*umE» F.aA. Scot. 

Slab of mlcaeeous Saiulstone, 20 inches in length, hy 10 inches in 
bread th, and 2} indn*s in thickness, and haring on one face portions of 
throe lines of an tighim InscriptiQu, from Cunnings^hnrgli^ Bhetland, 

Mr Goiidie h informed hy ^Ir James M. Goiidie, MDHttiehl, Lerwick » 
from wliom he received the stone, that it was recently noticed by Mr 
Lnurent^e Maleohnsoiij Flanderstciwii, when attending a funeral in 
Cunningshurgh Churchyiml, and removed liy him to his house for 
preservation. It had been found by tJie grave-digger when digging a 
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grdxe in the middle of the old kirk, the site of which can still be traced 
within the churehvarvl. 

The stone, as it now exists (fig. 2), is only a small p*>rtion of a slab 
which, when complete, had three lines of an Ogham Inscription running 
parallel to each other and to the unbroken sides of the slab, of which 
only a few inches remain. As no more than five or six letters remain 
in each line, and it is uncertain in which direction they are to be taken, 
there is no intelligible reading to be made of the inscription. 

(4) By T. Watsox Gbeig of < Uencarse, F.S.A. Scot. 

A Norwegian peg-tankanl of wixxl. the pegs being r«jund black marks 
placed in a vertical row on the inside at a distance of an inch a|»art. 
The body of the tankanl is 4 J inches in depth, and SJ inches in 
diameter. A loop han<lle projects 2 J inches at the side and curves 
from top to bottom of the vesseL At the i<«p is a hinge for the cover, 
which is ornamented with a round Ivor}' ]'Ia«{ue, 1^ inches in diameter, 
let into the centre of the lid and j-urr'>uride«l with a r»>pe-mouldiiig in 
brasB. Between the hinge and the piaqu^; is a carved lion lejani wliich 
does duty as a hamlle t<> pull up tL»: lid. Tlie tankard stands on three 
feet, each with bird's claws uTtLspini: a \jidi. Mr Watson Greig has also 
an English peg-tankard *.*( silver of ab>iut the same size, which is 
graduated by real p*^ instead of marks. 

The following Communications were rea*l : — 
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NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A CHAMBERED MOUND NEAR 
BRECKNESS, STROM NESS, ORKNEY. By M. M. CHARLESON, F.S.A. 
Scot. 

In the summer of 1 900, by tlie kind permission of W. G. T. Watt, 
Esq. of Skaill, I commenced the excavation of a large mound on the 
farm of Westerleafea, near Breckness in Outertown, Stromness. 

There was no room for doubt as to the artificiality of the mound, 
which, apart from its symmetry and surroundings, had previously 
supplied a neighbouring farmer with a quantity of material for building 
purposes, these operations, more properly depredations, leaving a gap on 
the south side of the mound in which several upright slabs of some size 
were noticeable. At tliis point we began the excavation, and before long 
struck a low wall between two upright slabs which projected from it and 
which were 6 feet apart. In the middle of this wall, that is, between 
the two upright slabs, an opening was found, and this led to a passage 
running inwardly for a few feet, and roofed over with large transverse 
slabs. At the inner end of this passage, the interior wall branched 
sharply to right and left, and in following it up on the right we found 
that it extended fir^-t in an easterly and then in a northerly and westerly 
direction, ending in a large recess which subsequently proved to be of 
equal height with the wall exposed. The outline of the structure being 
thus far laid bare, the excavation was carried on in a downward direc- 
tion, Ijeginning at the entrance. At a depth of 5 feet from the surface 
of the mound a floor was discovered, together with a lateral recess off 
the east side of the building. This floor, however, proved to be 
secondary, for, at a depth of a foot, another and evidently primary one 
wjis found, the debris between the two consisting of black unctuous earth 
intermixed with animal remains. Almost in line with, and 4 feet from, 
the entrance we noticed a large slab on the floor, which, on being raised, 
revealed a square-lmilt cavity full of black earth, having a single 
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i&liih lot' its base. The recesa on tlie east side waa next cloured of its 
contents, consiatini^^ **f bkck earth reduced to the consistency of mud, and 
animal remains, few of which sunrived haudhtig. Contrary U\ expecta- 
tion, this reces^s extended downwards beneath the level of the lloor and 
diverged id a north- i^iisterly direction from the axis of the chanil^r, 
while the back wall was acutely coiiitricted ia the niidJle of its length. 
The walls of the recess converged towards the top, which \\'as formed of 
slabs laid across, and near u*luch its width was reduced to about one 
half by the Lreailth of the lintel and the thickness^ of the superincum- 




f ig. 1, Pottery fouud in the clifliober of the moand at Brecknesa, 



bent masonry. In the recess off the north side of the ehamljer were 
found a fragment of rude pottery, evidently part of the base of a vessel 
(fig. 1) and the tine of a deer-horn. The walls of the chamber and 
recess last juentioned were beeliive in form and dry built, tlie lower 
portions of the former being here and there formed of slabs set on edge 
and resting on the floor. The walls of the recess, it may be added, 
showed traces of the action of ft re. 

At this pomt the excavation had to be abandoned, and was not resumed 
until the sinuraer of 1902, when we exhumed the wall on the west side, 
beginning, as before, at the entranee, frcjm which it diverged to the west 
for a few feet, witii an inward tendency, and then trended to the ncfrth 
and east until it joined the recess oS the north side of the chamber at 

vou xxxviL 23 
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the point where the excavation had been stopped in 1900. The 
remaining debris was then removed^ together with the secondary 
floor, the primary one being also raised, but without revealing 
relics of any kind. The wall on this side showed no traces of 
convergence. 

The chamber being now cleared of its contents, which consisted 
throughout of compacted earth intermixed with stones, we found that 
it took the form of an insular square with a passage and recesses off the 
south, east and north sides respectively. The extreme length from north 
to south was 9 feet, and from east to west 9 feet 10 inches, the greatest 
height being 5 feet. The entrance passage, the floor of which was paved 
and which faced the south, measured 4 feet in length, 1| feet in height 
and H in breadth. The recess on the east side was about 5| feet from 
top to bottom, about 3 feet in greatest length and breadth respectively, 
and 2 feet square at the opening, while that off the nortli side 
measured 3i feet in length and 4i feet in breadth. The cavity in 
the centre of the chamber was about 1 J feet each way and 1 foot in 
depth. 

But the excavation was not finished. We concluded that the 
chamWr brv^ught to light did not exhaust so large a mound, although 
no trace of any jvissiige which might lead to other chambers could be 
fouml. Acconlingly, we cut trenches at different points, and were 
rtMvanliHl for our trouble by unearthing a wall which ran almost parallel 
with that on the west side of the chamber already discovered, and 
which, on Wing followeil up to the north, led to a recess similar to 
thai which dislinguislunl the north side of the other building, with 
this ditVerence, thai there was a depression in the angle leading to it, 
l^^gethcr Nvith auvnher in its east side, the former extending the full 
height of the wall and the latter having a lintel 6 inches from the 
tlvHM ; thcrwiftcr the wall trendeil to the west, south and east, being 
hivkcn on the south side bv the entrance passage, which, together 
with the chanilvr itself and the lateral recess on the north side, were 
aflevwai\ls chMrwl, hut without n.'vealing any animal remains, relics, or 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan and Section of chambers in the mound at Breckness. 
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traces of a secondary floor ; even tlie raising of what floor there was 
produced the same negative results. 

We had now a cliamber closely resembling the one already brought 
to light, so closely indeed as to make the resemblance striking, and it 
wanted only the a<ldition in the second instance of a lateral recess and 
floor cavity to bring the two into the category of twins. The wall on 
the east side, it may ])e said, showed traces of convergence as well as 
the walls of the northerly reces.s, which l)ore evidence of the action of 
fire. The wall, however, on the w-est side, like the corresponding one 
in the other chamber, did not assume the beeliive form, the converging 
portion, no doubt, having given way, while the wall on the south side 
fell away considerably from the perpendicular, to the extent^ I should 
say, of 45" at the top. As in the other case also, the lower sections of 
the walls at several points were constructed of slabs set on edge, a 
practice adopted evidently to economise labour, if not material. In 
length the chamber measured 8 feet, in breadth 9 feet, and in greatest 
height about 4 feet, while tlie entrance passage was 4 feet in length, 
from li to 2 feet in breadth, which increased inw^ardly, and fully 

1 foot in height. The recess oft" the north side measured Si feet 
in greatest length, about 4 feet in width, not including that of the 
depression, which was 6 inches. The height of this recess, as has been 
said, corresponchMl with that of the adjacent wall. 

The exterior wall facing the south was then exi)osed, giving a frontage 
of fully 20 feet. It curved outwardly at the west end, and at a distance 
of 7 feet from tlie ejistern extremity it fonned into a recess which, 
witli the assistance of projecting slabs, had at the ends a width of 

2 feet, tlie length being 4i feet and the height 2 feet. The section of 
the wall forming this recess converged and was indented in this length. 
Two otlier slabs 2 feet in height, 1 foot broad, and 4 feet apart, 
projected from the wall between the entrance to the chambers. 
There were four slal)S projecting from the exterior wall, the two 
in the middle )>eing notetl at the commencement of the excavation 
in 1900. 
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The whole area comprising the south side of the mound was next 
«3«uiiined with interesting result!^, a low irregular wall somewhat circular 
in outline and with an opening in the middle being found to extend 
from a point a^iout 6 feet from the west end of the front wall to within 
9 feet of its centre, while within the enclosure tlnis formed, a1>oufc 3 feet 
from the fr^nt wall and almost parallel with it^ were four large slabs 
Bet on edgp anil about 2 feet in height, tliere being a brt?ak of 3 feet 
between them opposite tin? entrance to the chriml>er laat excavated* 
From the etisterly end of this line of slabs alei> two others of equal 
height extended outwanlly towards the end of the circular wall already 
referfed to, leaviJig a space 2 feet wide between the two- A little to 



^^^ 



fig, 3, Rmh Implonieiit of ClujHtouc from the enclosure in fmut of the 
cliaTfibcr in the mauml at Breiiknt^ss. 



the eait of the enclosure referred to we unearthed a segment of a wall 
lying about north and aoutli and 2 feet from the front wall of the 
fitmcturea, while to the east of that again were two upright Blabs in 
line with and 2 feet from the i>rqjecting slab forming the east end of 
the recess in the front wall. We found that the whole area wa^ paved. 
In excavating the enclosure a fragment of rude pottery (iihovT?n on the 
left of fig. 1, p, 353), evidently iiart of a straight-hpped vessel^ waa 
found, together with a nule implement of claystone (fig. 3), measuring 
12| inches in length, aliont 3 inches broad, and li inches thick ; one 
end was truncated and the other levelled from both sides and slightly 
rounded. The stones forming the floor of the enclosed area were 
lifted, hut no additional relics were found. 
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On the west side of the mound was a depression, 2^ feet by IJ feet, 
with slabs forming the sides and ends; but as it was opened some 
time before T began the excavation I can give no account of it beyond 
recording its existence, and the statement made to me that it had 
been a cist. 

It will, I think, be seen from the foregoing description that although the 
chambers excavated bear some resemblance to those structures occasion- 
ally met with in Orkney, which have been regarded as sepulchral, and 
are distinguished by a dry built chamber on the beehive principle, a 
passage leading t<> it, and one or more lateral cells, the present group 
must, I think, be regarded as dwellings. There is an entire absence of 
human remains, the bones found being those of animals, including the 
skull of a dog. The relics, although meagre, are interesting, and 2)oint 
clearly to human occupation, ])Ut apart from this the features of the 
chambers themselves are such as to lead one to the same conclusion. 
In the ease of the chamber first excavated, the recess off the east 
side might have been a well ; and in this connection I may say, 
that on the occasion of a recent visit I observed it to be full of 
water, while that on the north side of this chamber, to judge by 
the condition of the walls, had evidently been used as a fireplace. 
The cavity in the floor also seems significant, but the use to which 
it might have been put is not apparent. The other chamber also, 
to judge ])y the traces of fire in its northerly recess, had a firej>lace. 
The entrance passages are low and narrow, antl one would think 
unsuitable for giving free access to the cham])ers. No doubt they 
are so, if we consider them in relation to the requirements of the 
present day. 

One is at a loss what to make of the enclosure fronting the chambers. 
Had the outworks been complete, a theory might have been suggested, 
but unfortunately they suffered considerably from the operations referred 
to in the beginning of the paper. As to the age of the structures we 
cannot even hazard a guess, although from the presence of the stone 
implement they must be assigned to a remote period, not, it should be 
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remembered, because tlie implement is made of stones but because the 
type is an ancient one. The implement, however, cannot l)e taken as 
giving an adequate idea of the culture of these mound dwellers, nor can 
the pottery aid us in this matter. We must rather take the chambers 
themselves as the critiirioii, antl in doing so we come to the conclusion 
that, although built on a definite plan, with great uniformity and some 
ingenuity, the civilisation of the builders was not of a high order ; but 
however this may be, they were keenly alive to their personal safety, 
the dwellings Iw^iug constructi^d in such a way as to ])e easily defended 
from the inside, while, in selecting a site, they took care that they 
had a good view uf the surrounding country and of the not far 
distant sea. 

I am much indebted to Mr Watt for having allowed me to make 
the excavation ; to Mr (jcorge Ellison, Liverpool, for the plan and 
section of the chambers; and to ^Ir David MacRitchie, F.S.A. Scot., 
for the assistance which he rendered me during the progress of 
the work. 
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11. 

NOTICES OF THREE STONE FORTS IN KINTYRE. 
JOHN FLEMING. 



By 



Tlie fort marked on the Ordnance Survey ^Nfap at Sron Uamha, and 
which a local shepherd tells me was known as Klni Varkie or Mharkie, is 




Has^k 



Fig. 1. Ground Plan of the Fort, Rhu Varkie, at Sron Uamha, Kintyre. 

situated on a prominent rock on the hill side ahout 400 feet above sea 
level and close to tlic most southern point in Kintyre. It commands 
a magnificent ])rosp('ct of the sea, with the coasts of Ireland and the 
island of IJathlin as well as the coast of Ayrshire, Ailsa Craig and Sanda. 
The natural silualinn is strong, although it is overh)oked by higher 
ground. On two sides (as shown in the ground plan, tig. 1) the fort is 
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protected l»y a precipice and very &teep ^Ttiuiul falling to the sea, and 
on the other sides, \h.^ east «nd iiortli (ligs* 2 and 3), there are three 




li^i^ 2, Kjju Vaikic liuiii iLti K:ibt, --JiL^wiut^ tia- thiti; walU, 




Figi 3^ Rhu Ytirkie from the North, slio^iDg walls, 

Strong dry stone walls. The inner wall encloses an irregular space of 
from 30 to 45 feet^wide by nhont 80 feet long ; at tlie west end of this 
enclosure the rock ri^^ea ta a promiiierit summit, and on the east the 
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gruiind tlesceiida in a terraceil slope. The inner wall is from 9 to 
12 feet in ttiiukne^s and sUuU^ upon a higher levi?! than the others. 
It is about 150 feet long from the high rock vouuil to the procipice* 
The s|jjif:e between it and the middle Widl varies? ivDtn 15 feet to about 
25 feet. The middle wull is 6 feet ilnek, and a eonsiderulde part of it 
atill stands, to a height of nearly 6 feet. It measures from end to end 




Fig. 4. — HiiU Viirki*'^ from the NorLli-Weiit, tfliowing riOutivi! [losition Ami 
height of tlio walla. 



along the outer side 313 feet; between it and the uutec wall there is 
a space i>f abcmt 10 feet. The outer wall» which ia on a lower level, 
has been built of rather larger stones. It is 5 feet thi*:k, and is well 
defined, although more broken down. At the eastern end of the 
structure the ground slopes in such a way that the walls appear as 
termces roimd to the edf^'e of the precipice, the spaces l»etween them 
being filled in with debris and forming one continuous slope. There 
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la no trace of auy iloorwajj but the entrance may liave Leeti at the end 
of the wall ovedooking the precipite. In the inner emliised spuce 
tliere ai« tracer of foundations chiefly at the eaatern end, also remains 
of a parapet wall. The photographs (figs. 4 and 5) show the general 
appeaninee of the fort, antl also the character of the masonry. 

There ia a smaller atructure within sight of this one, and about a 




Fig. 5* — Rha Vntkie, sliowmg musDnry of the niiddle und exterior walls. 



quarter of a mile to the east ; it is nearly cireutari being abont &0 by 45 
feet over all, and 160 feet in cirtiumfepenee outside measurement. The 
wall is 5 tij 6 feet in tbiekaess, the outcjr facing stones of whicli are 
clear, but the inner face is not well defined. Tlie doorway appears to 
have been on the north side looking to the hill. This situation is not 
one of any |jarticular strength ; it is overlooked by higher ground, and 
does not command such an extensive view as the larger fort. The 
coast in the neighliourhood of these forts in very rough and ttteep, 
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and there are n<> places near where Iwata could find harbour or 
shelter. 

I also visited the we^st aide of the Mull and saw there the forts 
marked on the Ordnance Survey Map* I send a photograph (fig, 6) of 
one situated about 2 miles nortli of the lighthouse, muir to mi old 
liomestead known as Inian Doiinan. It is on n naturally strong 
position near the sea, strengthened by atone walls; little of these ^ire 
left, and only the foundati<ins cnn he traced. 




Fi^. 6« Kotl jii-ac ill Ml I Duuijiiu* 



There is another anfuent structure further north on the point named 
Rudh* a' Mharaiche on the map, a photograph of wliieh (fig, 7) I 
also send. It is very rtiinous and is buried in its own debris ; 
outside of the larger mound there are three small eireular foundations. 
This strueture is about 400 feet above the sea and commands an 
extensive view. It is near to the ruine of another old phiee cidled 
Inian Be^ich. The !?teep hillsides forming the consts of the Moile 
are green imd aftbrd good griiziug, and although now deserted there 
are many ruins of old clachans wliere the earlier highland population 
fo\md a meagre subsistence, and where in the smuggling days they 
carried on their opemtions without much fear of tlie cuttersman. On 
some future occsision I liope to examine mote of the old forts in Kin tyre* 
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to be but one of a large collection. There had been a hole scooped out 
of the red subsoil over one foot deep, into which at least a peck of flint 
flakes had been put, varying in size from the breadth and thickness of 
your hand down to little bits half an inch broad. None of these flakes 
showed marks of being chipped further than being broken from larger 
pieces. I have this lot of flints by me still, and have sent a representa- 
tive selection of the flakes for exhibition. Tliese flints must have 
been carried thirty miles, that being the nearest native flint that I know 
of, namely, on the hill of Cruden. This lot of flints was found quite 
near where one Picts' circle is preserved by a dyke erected by the 
proprietor. Another circle is on an unreclaimed piece of moor. There 
is only a little bit left of what was the largest circle (fifty feet 
diameter) in the group or village. I can call it by no other name — 
there were so many circles quite near each other. 



IV. 

NOTE ON A SMALL HOARD OF GOLD COINS FOUND RECENTLY IN 
GLASGOW. By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A.. Curator of Coins. 

On 18th October 1902, a small hoard of gold coins was discovered by 
some workmen who were engaged in j)reparing the ground for a new- 
building which is being erected at the corner of High Street and Duke 
Street, Glasgow, for the Glasgow Improvement Trust. The foundations 
of former tenements had to be dug out, and it was in the course of these 
operations that the hoard came to light. The coins are said to have bef 
lying loose in the earth, but their condition shows that they must ha 
been protected originally, — in all probability by a bag or purse. The ej 
number of pieces found is not quite certain. There wou'' 
have been eighteen or nineteen. The labourers who made 
lost no time in disposing of the treasure that luck 1 
Fortunately, Mr W. U. :Muir, the master of works at the I 
the matter a day or two later. With his assistance the ( 
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were able to recover thirteen gold pieces, wliich liave been forwarded 
from the Exchequer for examination. Of these thirteen, five are f^cottish, 
while the remainder belong to different countries of south-western 
Europe. The detailed analysis which follows indicates that the deposit 
was made in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The five Scottish 
coins have been retained for the Museum. 



Scottish Corxs. 

James III. (1460-U88) 

Unicorn [- P>urns, p. 153, No. 7] Wt. 57-6. . 1 

James lY. (1488-1513) 

Unicorn [ = Burns, p. 185, No. 1] Wt. 57 . . . 1 

Unicorn [Unpublislied Variety] Wt. 54*3 ... I 

Mary (1542-1558) 

2 Abbey Ci'owns [ = Burns, p. 284, Xo. 3f.] Wts. 52*7 
and 521 2 



The most interesting uf the Scottish pieces is the second of the two 
unicorns of James IV. which, except that it is slightly clipped, is in 
fine condition, and ai)pears to be unpublished. It belongs to the second 
issue ((/. Jkirns, p. 189, viii). Th(; inscription on both sides is in 
Roman letters ; the words on the obverse seem to be divided by fleurs- 
de-lis and by stars of five points ; those on the revei-se are divided by 
stars of live points. 

Ohc. ^ ' lACOBVS 4 DKI > GRA - REX * 8C0T0R VM : 
Rev, ^ EXVUGAT * DES • P:T * DISIPENT * INIMICI • E : 

On the obverse the points (if any) that precede and follow the 4 have 
been carried away by the clipping. There is no chain or ring below the 
unicorn. 
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IV. 

REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF PREHISTORIC PILE-STRUCTURES 
IN PITS IN WIGTOWNSHIRE. By LUDOVIC MACLELLAN MANN, 
F. S.A.Scot. 
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SECTION I.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SITES BEFORE 
AND DURING EXCAVATION. 

I have to refwrt the discovery, bv Mr A. IJeckett, of s^>me early 
inhabited sites at Sloneykirk, Wigtownshire. 

In carrying out the exploration, great assistance has l>een given by Mr 
Beckett. The co-operation uf Mr J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. Scot., 
has been invaluable. Mr Callander repeateilly inspecteil the sites. Dr 
David Murray and Dr Joseph Anders<jn have Uvn kind enough to read 
proofs of this KefK)rt an«l to make valuable suggest ii>ns. I have l»een so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Mr Fretl. K. Coles, who has put the 
original sketches and plans into suitable fonn for the illustrations, and 
the assistance of Mr Kol>ert A. MM.;ilvray, Glasgow, who has made casts 
in plaster of some of the w«MKl-work which U^re traces of axe-work. I am 
indebted to Mr Kichanl M*Kay, (ilasgow, who examineil some of the wixkI 
charcoal recovered, and t«» Mr H. F. Tagg, Edinbur^di, who has reix^rted 
upon the nature of the w«hm1 us*'»l in the building of the pile-structures. 

Mr Beckett's attention was attracted by a row of depressions on the 
surface of a wooile<l area. If there had been one depression only, prob- 
ably no notice would have lieen taken of the place. The depressions, 
however, are five in numl)er. Some of them were dug into, and dis- 
covered to Ije the tops of silteil pits containing relics of an early |>eriod 
and substructures of wrHnl. Before excavation they were shallow, 
bosin-shapeil, slightly oval in outiijic, iiut not very clearly dtilij(»L au4 
scarcely noticeable. The greatest depth at the centfe »il 
about 1 foot, and the greatest area about 10 ff4st hy ^ i 

Tlie sites as shown in the pUn (Hg. 1) atf* situated 
a plateau. The ground has aptJArently nisver l**<fu euti 
covered by wiM vegetation consisfting of a few smAll H^ 
kinds and a growth of fern. The row of deprv^aaienf ^i 
with the 50-feet contour line. Tlte area tmclustH ' ^i 
tloes not at any point rise more than 2 or 3 jli 
elevation. The sea at its nearest poinl ia juvit Iti 
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soiith-eiist from the sites, and the intervening stretch of country is 
flat and low-lying. While portions of the surrounding country were 
once marshy, the ancient settlement being on the higher portion of the 
plantation could not have been surrounded by water or swamp, nor 
could it have been on the ed^^e of a water-covered area. 




Fig. 1. Plan of the locality of the Piled Pits. 

An enlarged plan showing the relative positions of the sites is given 
in tig. 2. 

The sites have been numbered for convenience 1 to 5, beginning at the 
south-west end of the row. Only Xos. 1, 3, and 5 have been examined. 

The row of (h»pressions formed a slightly irregidar crescent, with the 
concave side facing south-east. More exactly, a line from No. 1 to 3 
(Hg. 2) bore 10^ south of south-west (mag.), and a line from 3 through 
4 to 5 lay exactly north-east and south-west (mag.). 

As shown in fig. 2, site No. 1 is 44 feet 2 inches from a point in the 
middle of the road marked A on the plan. The measurements taken 
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from the centre of one depression to that of its neighbour are : — N<>. 1 to 
Ko. 2, 16 feet ; Xo. 2 to No. 3, 31 feet 8 inches ; No. 3 to No. 4, 56 feet 
J inches; and No. 4 to No. 5, 19 feet. From A to B on the j)lan (li^. 1) 
is 226 feet, and from A to C is 324 feet. 

The substructures revealeil })y the excavations at Sites Nos. 3 and 5 
were oval in plan. The ovals had obtusely rounded ends, somewhat 
like rectangles with rounded corners. 

The compass showed that in Site No. 1 the longer axis of the plan of 
the substructure bore 30* west of north ; in Site No. 3, 65" west of 
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Pig. 2. Enlarged Plan of the sites of the Piled Pits. 

north (or west north-west); and in Site No. 5, 49* west of norf' 
The same trend — that is, north-west by south-east — seems to exir 
the other and yet unexamined sites. For example, in No. 4 the k 
axis appears to lie al)out 18** west of north. 

The Excavation ok Site No. 3. 

dealing first with the excavation of Site No. 3, y 
be the most importiuit station, evidence was soon 
depression on the surface was the top of a silted-up 
work consisted at the first stages in tlie extractic 
material, which was of dark vegetable matter mixed ^ 

The walls of the jut were not well defined, but in p 
the soil was found to l>e more dense and almost entix 
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The cutting revealed in the undisturbed soil round the pit a layer of super- 
ficial soil and leaf-mould which varied in thickness from about 1 to 2 feet ; 
below this was about li feet of somewhat blackish, sandy, compact soil. 
Beneath this there w^as about 5 feet of hard sand, sometimes greyish and 
sometimes reddish-brown, which rested upon a deposit of about 6 inches 
of a wet mixture of blue clay and grey sand. The lowest bed was of wet 
tough blue clay of unascertained thickness. The reddish sand occurred in 
rather irregular patches, and its colour varied from a reddish-brown to a 
dark-brown. The dci)osit of superficial soil was found in various places 
which were tested throughout the plantation. It rests upon what seems 
to have been the surface of the ground at the time the sites were in use. 

The material accumulated upon this prehistoric surface is not entirely 
of vegetable character, as it contains a very small quantity of sand. 
Probably a slight si)rinkling of sand would be brought during gales 
from the sandy shore to the south, which would be caught by, and 
retained in, the coating of vegetation. A peculiarity in the stratification 
at the east side of the pit will be dealt with in the paragraph relating 
to supposed entrance passagehi. 

In the pit at a depth of 7 feet were encountered tlie tops of spongy, 
much-decayed logs of round timber more or less vertically placed. 
Down to this depth in the <ligging the soil taken out was fairly dry and 
was largely vegetable mould. AVater and sludge, however, began to ooze 
in at this depth, chiefly from the layer of mixed clay and sand. Well 
down in the silted material were got many chippings, cores, and 
implements of flint, and of other stones. Traces of a bed of charcoal 
containing fragments of j)ottery were also observed. After carefully' 
working out the wet soil, which was still largely vegetable mould and 
was somewhat loosely deposited in the spaces between the logs — an 
arduous operation — the wooden substructure revealed itself more clearly. 
It was a longish oval in plan, and measured about 7 feet by 4.J feet. 
Traces of what was conjectured to be wattle-work occurred round the 
edges of the oval. Taking into account this marginal wood-work, the 
dimensions were about 9 feet bv 7 feet. 
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At the fjorth-west end of the subitructure ^ilm were placed iu 
two somewhat iiTegular concentric rings which were in contact with 
each other. The |>ilea nf the inner ring slanted inwards and doi^Ti- 
wards, formiuij; a hollow inverted cone. At the opposite end the piles 
©cciipicHl a gontewhat circular space, but were upright. Connecting 
these two set«i of circularly disj>osed piles were eoniewhat irregular 
parallel rows of logs. These pieces of tinilier, except at the periphery 
of the structure wliere they wore perpendicularly set, had a bias inwards 
and downwurds and in several cases towards the north- we^t end. The 
niiml>er of pile^ xisgA was 72. Traces of what was thought to have been 
an entrance passage on the eai^t side were ol>ser%'ei:L 

The Excavation of i^iTE No, 3. 

The excavation of Site No, 5 revealed features practically identical 
with those of Site ^o. 3, and strata of the suheoila were similar, 
but the traces of supi>osed flooring and wattle- work were indistinct 
Several implements of stone and pieces of wood charcoal were recovered, 
but no vestiges of pottery were seen. At a depth of 7 feet moisture 
began to accumulate, and there was revealed a longish oval wooden sub- 
structure akiuE 7J feet by 4| feet. The piles comprising tlje structure 
were in all respects similar to thc^ae found at Site No. 3, but were less 
lightly set together. At the north-west end they were disiiosed in a 
roughly circular manner in two concentric rings, the outer ring consist- 
ing of 15 and the inner ring of 12 stakes, Tlie piles of the outer ring 
were almost all vertical, and were as a nile thickiiflHBIhBie of the 
inner ring. Tlie meml>ers of the inner ring slsn 
wartis, forming an inverted hollow cone, the t 
was 2 feet. The apex of the cone — tint i^, i. 
stakes of the ring converged — lay $^1 
of tlie cin:le. 

One of the heaviest piles from thi«^ 
6 inches in thickness and 2 feet in lefig 
were 3 feet in length, but were of leas di^ 
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The other, or south-east, portion of the wood -work and the middle 
portion formed a structure somewhat platform-like in character, and 
about 4 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth. The angles at which the 
piles lay were noteworthy. 

Close to the rings already described, and all round the edge of the 
structure, the piles were perpendicularly placed. Beyond the rings to 
the south-east, with these exceptions, the piles lay at various angles, 
their tops being towards the south-east end, and their feet or tips in the 
opposite direction. 

This position was accentuated the further the piles were situated 
from the rings. Some pieces of the wood-work at the platform-like end 
of Site No. 3 may have been gradually pressed in the course of time 
from the original positions by the superincumbent material. 

Several small twigs were found lying across the ring portion of the 
structure. These may have been remains of a collapsed roof or floor, or 
of wattle-work fallen from the walls of the pit. 

The platform portion consisted of 28 piles. Adding to these the 
27 comprising tlie rings, tlie total number of piles employed in this 
site was 55. Measuring from a point whicli was reckoned to be the 
present normal surface of the plantation, that is, from a point 1 foot 
higher tlian the centre of tlie surface of the depressed area, to the lowest 
point of the substructure was 9 feet 4 inclies. 

The HxrAVATioN op Site Xo. 1. 

This site dilfered materially only in one respect frcmi its neighbours 
whicli have been described. Tlie wooden substructure consisted of only 
23 piles (fig. 4), and ai)i)eared to have been left half finished. The 
pit had been anciently excavated in the same style as tlie others, and 
was a longish, rather S(iuare-ended oval. The soil at the bottom of the 
half which contained no suljstructure was darker than the surrounding 
soil, and had evidently been disturbed at some time. 

The piles were not so securely placed in the soil as at Site No. 3. 
They occui)ied the north-west end of the oval, and were bluntly cut at 
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Fig. 3. Section of the subsoil of Pit No. 1. 
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Fig. 4. Dingrammatic transverse section of l*it No. 1, 
showing positions of the piles. 
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the lower ends. At the west side of the structure they were less sub- 
stantial tlian those at the east or opposite side, and were placed at various 
angles, while those at the east side were perpendicular. This site was 
drier than its neiglibours, and the relics were scarce. The subsoils were 
much of the same character as those disclosed at the other sites. 

SECTION II.— DETAILS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
EXPLORATION, AND SUMMARIES. 

Various kinds of timber were used, no doubt in an unseasoned con- 
dition, as the wood was probably i)laced in the structures not long after 
it had been cut. The fresh green apjieurance of the bark points to this 
conclusion. Moreover, old dried timber would not have given such 
a fine smooth uncracked surface as may be observed on the cut parts. 
The bark remained on the stems in many cases, and in the case of the 
birch wood it gave the timlx^r a fresh and beautiful appearance. 

The diameter of the piles was usually about 3 inches, but the diameters 
varied from 1 or 2 inches to 8 inches. Those of average diameter showed 
about 15 annual rings. The stems were usually straight and well grown. 
The wood had retained its sha})e, but was soft and spongy, and under 
pressure of the fingers gave way at once, exuding moisture. 

It was not possible, owing to the decayed state of the timber, to 
ascertain at what time of the year the wood had been felled ; in 
other words, whether it was Autumn or Spring felled — a piece of 
information which would have thrown light upon the question as to 
whether the structures were built at the beginning of the summer or 
of tlie winter season. Many of the logs in ancient pile-structures have 
a bias or lean, caused by long-continued pressure of the surrounding 
matter from above <»r from the side. ^lost of the Stoneykirk piles 
which Avere not perpendicular seemed, however, to have been originally 
set in a slanting position. 

One of the most remarkable facts disclosed was that, in all the cases 
where the direction of the growth of the tree or branch was recognised, 
and this was detected in nearly every instance, the piles had been placed 
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upside down, or contrary to the direction in which the timber had grown. 
In other words, the top end of the branch had been pointed and dressed, 
and had been placed downwards in the clay. Xow it is well understood 
that stakes inserted in the ground against the line of growth or "cap 
down," to use tlie technical term, last longer than those placed in the 
direction in which the timber has grown. 

A knowledge of the obvious fact that the thinner end of a stake was 
more easily pointed than the thicker end, would not in this case be acted 
upon, for the simple reason that the logs were short and so finely grown 
that one end was not appreciably of less diameter than the other. 
Moreover, the craftsman had presumably to dress both ends of the logs, 
though the nature of the dressing at the upper ends is unknown, as the 
wood at the higher level has vanished by decay. 

Again, the twigs and branches of the supposed wattle-work (described 
later), which required little, if any, sharpening, were also as a rule in- 
serted upside down. It seems a fair inference that the inhabitants of 
Galloway at this early period had recognised a fact known to most 
present-day foresters and farmers — that stakes last longer when inserted 
in the ground upside down. 

The piles seem to have been forced into the clay for only a short 
distance, but a great deal of the subsoil immediately above the clay must 
have been either dug out or loosened before they were inserted, as 
disturbed soil was found only a few inches above their lower ends. 
No pile point was recognised as having had the surface scratched. 
Strice would, of course, have been good evidence that the logs had been 
driven. The rarity of small pebbles and grit in the grey sand and clay 
may account for the absence of striation. Though the piles pierced the 
clay only a few inches, yet the substructure in each of the three explored 
stations was secure and immovable. Tliis may be accounted for by the 
fact that each log was in contact with its immediate neighbour, «»^'' 
many were tiglitly jammed together. There was no packing 
piles by stones. The spaces between the rows had not been S 
as tlie matter found there was quite loose, silted-in material i 
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a vegetable character — black mud and wet vegetable mould with an 
abundance of short lengths of small twigs. The outer surfaces of the 
logs round the periphery of the structure were in contact with the stiff 
blue clay and the mixture of sand and clay, which gave a steady support. 
These outside piles were nearly always perpendicular, except in the case 
of the west side of Site No. 1. The inner piles, on the other hand, were 
as a rule lying at an angle. At some places the structures were 
strengthened by running from the edge inwards rows of closely jammed 
piles, as at the sou tli -east corner of Site No. 3. The result of this mode 
of construction would be a basis for a dry, solid, secure, but somewhat 
hollow flooring. 

All the wood was round timber, no piece having been split, squared, 
or mortised — the sites tlius ditfering from most other places from which 
anciently cut timber has been recorded. It was not observed that any 
charring of the wood had tiiken place before or after the preparation 
of the logs. The expedient of carbonising the outside of logs to assist 
the work of dressing them was presumably not practised, the cutting 
tool alone having been relied upon. 

The logs whicli were allowed to be exposed to the air warped and 
cracked in tlie course of a few hours. Ten of them from Sites 1 and 3 
were placed in water innnediately after they had been dug out, and will 
be kept in a solution of alum and water until sufficiently " filled " to be 
able to retain their original sliape in a dry environment. 

By the favour of Professor Bayley Balfour, Mr H. F. Tagg, Museum 
Assistant in the Royal Botanic (rardcMis, Edinburgh, has kindly examined 
some of the logs, and rejiorls tliat — 

" Portions of seventeen separate logs have been examined, and of 
these seven prov(; to be birch, five are alder, and three are hazel. One 
of tlie pieces of wood su])mitted is either poplar or willow, I am not 
able to say which, and one small j)iece is oak. One is led to conclude 
that birch and alder were the timbers chiefly used in the formation of 
the pile-structure. 

" Fungi and other putrefactive organisms have caused the partial dis- 
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solution of tlie wood oleinonts, and tliis disintegration unfortunately 
renders it im|)ossil)le to make deductions as to the time of year in which 
the timbers were felhjd." 

The smoothness of the cut surfaces of tlie jnles shows that the axe had 
a finely polisho<l surface and a clean unhroken cutting edge. The im- 
pression on each facet of the cut areas being always similar in character, 
testifies that only one type of cutting tool has been used. The tool was 
probably fixed in a handle, as otherwise it could not have been wielded 
with sufficient force and swing to penetrate, ns it has done, into the body 
of the wood. The facets are each of small area, and are all shallow 
concavities resembling the inner side of a flattish spoon. They are 
more numerous than would occur on surfaces of timber operated \\\Hm 
in modern times. 

Three styles of cutting occur. There is the long acutely-pointed pile- 
end, cut away on all sides ; and the obtusely ridged, the tool having 
been worked from two opposite sides until the portion of the log to be 
severed could be broken olf at the ridge. The j)ile-end in this style has 
the outline of the roof of a house. The third kind of labouring was a 
cutting nearly straight across the h^g. The cut surfaces in all three 
styles show a large number of small ridges and facets, but this feature 
is specially prominent in the third class. 

It is apparent that this an(;iont cari)entry work has been carried out 
by means of a tool which had not l)een able to travel far at one stroke. 
When the tool was plied inwards and across the log, the length traversed 
at each blow was extremely small. Where knots have been encountered, 
there has been no slicing through the hard core, the tool having had 
to be worked round the knot. After this process the harder timber 
was wedged off, with the result that a good extent of the lower wood 
was splintered. There is occasionally a blunt "break off" at the place 
where the stroke has terminated, the tool when it ceased to penetrate 
having been use<l as a wedge, and pulled outwards or so manipulated 
that it left a splintered surface adjoining the cleanly cut area. 

It would thus appear that there has been used an implement compara- 
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tively blunt, which possessed not one but two outwardly curving faces, 
the line of intersection of which formed a slightly curved edge. Now it 
is precisely this class of tool which is met with in the common polished 
stone axe. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the thick, socketed axe-h^d 
of bronze might leave somewhat similar markings. The bronze tool of 
this type would undoubtedly travel farther than the thicker stone axe, 
if for no other reason than that the metal tool, having a socketed handle, 
would be assisted (certainly in no way impeded) by such attachment, 
while the stone axe might be hindered from any long sweeping action 
by the necessarily bulging hafting with which the middle of the axe- 
head must have been covered. 

Plaster casts of tlie 10 pile-ends Ijcfore referred to have been made. 
Photographs of eight of the casts are reproduced in fig. 5. A cast has 
also been taken of a bar of soap which has been sharpened at one end by 
a locally found stone axe-head simply held in the hand. A photograph 
of the cast of the bar of soap tlius experimented upon is shown on the 
right-hand side in fig. 6. If this representation is compared with fig. 5, 
the aspect of tlie cuttings, ancient and modern, would seem to be identical. 

A photograph of a cast of a bar of soap sliced witli a thin flat axe of 
bronze which lias a curved cutting edge (found in Wigtownshire) is 
shown on tlie left-hand sid(; in fig. 6, and exhibits facets of an entirely 
diti'erent character. 

The curv(;d lioUow adze (which occurs in iron) would give a much 
longer stroke than even the bulging ])ronze instrument, and would not 
leave such dccid(Mlly spoon-shaped impressions upon the wood as have 
been referred to. The bulging bronze axe has not to my knowledge 
been found in the ncighlxnirhood, whereas many si)ecimens of the type of 
stone axe described have l)een found there during the last twenty years. 

As tlie same type of markings would have ])een left on the timber 
whether tin* axe were wielded radially or otherwise — that is, as an adze 
or as a hatchet — we have no clue as to the position of the handle 
relative to that of the blade. 
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An inapection of tlie axe^work on the &et of pile-ends whtcli hSTO 
beea preaerved, from Bites 1 and 3^ sliowa that the axe has always been 
made to strike along the line of the length of the log. The breadth of 
the facets at the widest, it is further seen, dues not exceed 2 inches. 

It may be mentioned that the stone axe-head used to ctit the bar of 
soap imprints facets not more than 2 inches iride. In this axediead 




Fig, <i. Cjiat^ of two I'm i > ■ 4ji, one (to the left) cut with a bronze aif, 
iLud the ot.1.^.; ^lu Luu right) cut \\ith a sUxat j^xe. 



the lengths across and round the cutting edge are respectively 2J and 
2 1 inches. 

These pile-ends embrace squarely cut ends and specimens of both the 
acutely ] win ted and the obtuse or roof -shaped imd. The ridge in i\w. 
Ifi3t mentioned type is seldom centrally placcth 

In the case of a log of the rouf-shaped type, 4 J inches in diameter, 
but the ridge of wliich is centrally placed, ther<* are trncei? of 15 facets 
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in tlie cut surface. The ridj^e does not run liorizontally, and measures 
7i inches in lengtli. In anotlier i)ile-end, 3i inches tliick, there are 
marks of 5 cuts in a lengtli of 3 J inches ; and in another specimen, 4i 
inches in diameter, on an <»val area, 4 J inches by 3 J inches, 8 facets 
may >)e seen. Seven facets can be <letected in a length of 4 inches on 
the cut surface of another pih^ 3 inches thick. 

Some typical and instructive specimens oi acutely pointed i)ile-ends 
have been secured. Un one log, 3 facets Avliicli touch each other like 
links in a chain show that the blade has traveHed against the wood during 
three successive blows at least 4, 2 J, and 4 inches at the fii-st, second, 
and third strokes resi)ectively. The lengtli of elich excision is com- 
paratively great, but tlie cutting is shallow, the ]>lade having been driven 
along just under the bark. On one of the acutely jxnnted h)gs there is 
an area 7 inches by 2 inches showing 10 cuts. The cut areas on some 
of these acutely pointed logs exhibit very clearly a succession of con- 
cavities and ridges reseinljling a "choppy" agitated sheet of water — a 
feature which characterises the carpentry work found on the sites. The 
sharpening extends in the cases of 2 piles a distance of 14 inches from 
the point, but the distance varies some inches on different sides of the 
same log. Indeed, the irregularity of the work and the lop-sidedness of 
the pointed ends are noteworthy. 

It seems undeniable that the balance of the probabilities lies in favour 
of a smoothly ground and hafted stone axe with a convex edge having 
been used. 

Prehistoric relics of wood anj rare. They are often too much de- 
cayed to be of value in throwing light on ancient cari)entry w^ork. The 
objects, moreover, arc; usually allowed to dry up and get out of shape, 
which ancient moist timber does sln»rtly after it becomes exposed to the 
air. The consequence is that references to the character of hatchet- 
work on anciently cut timber are not frequent. The marks of the 
axe roughly wielded on logs are perhaps more instructive as to the 
nature and manii)ulation of the blade us(?d than the more delicate 
chipping-work on axe handles and utensils of timber. In the latter 
VOL. xxxvu. 25 
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roofed, it is safe to assume further that at least a small amount of some 
covering of vegetable fibre, or even of soil or turf, rested upon the roof. 
A stoneless structure, however, could not bear the weight of a large 
amount of superincumbent matter ; and the fact that a depression, and 
not a mound, marked each site indicates that a light form of roofing 
was employed. This roofing, after desertion of the settlement, would fall 
in, and the hollow would gradually become silted up. 

As has been seen, the flooring arrangements were ingeniously, labori- 
ously, and substantially contrived, and admirably adapted to the end in 
view. It is natural to believe that the less difficult matter of walling 
and roofing should also have been successfully met by the same men. 
Doubtless the whole place of abode, while very small, would be well 
suited to protect the inhabitants against the discomfort of too much sun, 
rain, wijid, or cold. 

It would be hazardous, nevertheless, to conjecture what exactly was 
the nature and appearance of the structures when entire. They were 
probably single-chambered wooden dwellings partly sunk under the surface 
level, and wholly, or in part, hidden by a mound of turf and earth. 

Dwellings presenting the external api)earance of mounds survived in 
Scotland to recent times. ^ This type of house seems to have existed at 
a very early period, and to have been copied, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale, but naturally in a more substantial style, in the architecture of 
graves.- There are thus cairns with internal sepulchral chambers. 

^ David MacRitchie's Fians^ Fairies, and Picts^ p. 44 ; Sir Arthur Mitchell's Past 
in the Present^ p. 59 ; P.S.A. Scot., vol. vii. pp. 164-8. 

^ The atfinity between resting-places for the dead and dwellings for tlie living is 
referred to by General Pitt-Rivers, who appears to have had a difficulty at times in 
ascertaining whether sjraves had been solely used as graves, or had previously been 
in use as jat -dwellings {Excarnlions in Cranhorm Chasc^ vol. ii. p. 65). Mr W. J. 
Knowles {Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 3rd sen, vol. vi., No. 3, p. 334) has deacribcd a 
Neolithic hut-site at Whitei)ark Hay, County Antrim, which had been used as 
a grave. Prof. Nilsson, writing in 1843, was probably the first investigator to call 
attention to this subject {The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, pp. 124-168), 
by pointing out the striking similarity between Esquimaux huts and the Neolithic 
Scandinavian sepulchral structures. Modern instances of hut-burial have been 
cited by Lord Avebury {Prehistoric Titnes, p. 134). 
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Hooses ami graves .)f zhl^ zy-p^ w**r* 'wuiilly «}t ^•qh. ouc in i» reason- 
able Co believe chac w«>tL miiiiic :jj£t» die pLu.'^ ot -rt^me in 'iiscriL'ts 
where sCi)ni» of the :iiz^ r*ii\'i:r^l f-.r ■ lulttinir piirp«iH»s wen; auc piwnd 
foL X'>w, Lf it iian be *h.';WTi :hac zriv*^iiii.iiii<L? wicu JiLtfrmii ■.••jmscru:- 
UiXL} of timber '.ntia •*xistetL it i.-* i iiir iiil'*r^n«:»? that :jie« amy iiave 
been •iwellintr-nniimiL* w.tii ii3i*':er-riL:lt ■-•mini'-ers. :ue y':*}t prjCrrfte»l 
by turf '>r ^implv •*ar^ii-:i:'V'^n»iL Tiii* Link in :he :n;i:n ■•t •ir'.dein:e 
is fortunately f-.rrh«M- m:n.^ . f-.r it leaafC tw.- .!a«je> m Br. tun ha"^ 
been «!up«»ffilly recrrieii it what ipc-eareii :o V j:nTe-ni»'iin«L? .-r 
bMTOwi contaumur tiniber '•i.n.'*tricti«.'Q;* in !:he intt^ritj-r — the E'tiiry 
mfjOBti, Ayrshire, whiirh pr oiiriT lateil fr»;ni the Brnze A-ce - : 
and the W.-r Eumw. r.»"rs^t. laifi^jne*! :•■ ihe :?Ct.ae A.^*.- In the W..r 
BaiDw •IL'^not ''■■nilitinc-'^.c*-^ ir*- ^::ir^:*r^ md in the viirmity ■>! the 
Wuzt«>wn:*hir»* *ites '-i;:I-Lii:j-*t« ri»r> ire •?«• 'iiliicuit i* pr.'«;?ire that me 
lieliis are ni/C r*..iiiiiietl '-v --tt.iit* will-, 'm:-: .uv either fent:etL he«:i?i*L jr 
encli^eeii by esirthen dyk-rs. 

A§ we have th::^ *:irtii-Liti«i'-r*, *t« r.e-IiL.ni. .-Hfr/'ilchril ':hani':ep* ■.".n- 
dtructeii appurentiy in inii^iti-.r. ■ f rartii-Li-Liec. <..-&»*-;•■ a: It -iw^iliniis* 
and alao i>ep(iu!hrLL •:i:-[:."»tr:«rti«.r..'r ■ : tim^frrr within on iin«L«w :t irf- in 
taaj deilnction th;it w^.^i-- iiilt rLiziT^rri f .r th* Livinu" n«:e ■»5::jtc;«t 
wholly or partly earth-hi'Mrn. P-rLir-K ^h*? vv:iien«:e t* r -jiich w-.r-^i- 
bailt, earth-hiiLlen 'iweliin-.*^ i.^ i.' " cIt pr*rSTinipcive. ■ n: ha.s 'e«:' nie 
direct testimtjQy, uhr.»i«-h tcr •-'!<:» v^rlr?^ in Sc/neykirk : r.nz tu:.s v int 
may be left f-jr the • let* i>i< n r* ."Lrr». 

In the i5ci.fCtb»h .irtsi niiinv ir^i-iue n- Q-hi-turlt: in^l :.r.c.'a:.-?c».rJ: 
arch2<>k>^zical phenomena LaTr reen ■ r-r^erT-nL ♦*t?tei:xally in the i- nia . is 
of art an«i architei^tur*^. M.17 r.-.t tr.e "Lileii iLt"^ of Stoceykirk ?e 
another example -.f the inj-rr.'.itv ^n-i i*rrie"?enr.«;e in '.vrr»:i.QiL2u: 
difficnitie:* whioh *eeci t. h.t'. r •:hirt':tr:r:'?r^i the •. r^Li-c r.«: irift^m.m 
of North Britain .' 

^ DttiTirtifi by zha 1j> R. '^. Lo .n--ri:r::k la. liiri ^ •-.■>. nd H-aC '."y/Jw. / 
A'/r*jiid Wi/ro:», 7./. i. -. 3X. 
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From the Btuily of these iiLstinces <>f Prohistoiic Axe-Work it l^eccimc*.^ 
cleiir that not only can tlm type of Ijron^t^ inatrument employeil he 
decerned, but the kind of Btona axe ami the size of the tool may \m 
detennined with some exactne^, 



PcriTKRY, 

As ah'eady mf.ntinnod, vestiges of pottery were olieervcd at Site Xo. 3 
only. The fmg mollis are iti n ixjor condition, and are portions of himd- 
nuide, non-glajsed vesseli of darkish eonrse jmste. The [iruste has been 
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Fig, 7. Fr«gmi.*uU of Pottery iVwni north eml of Site No, 3, (Sciili* l|,) 

mixed witli jKimided-up fragments of swmie wliitisli saudy stone, Wlien 
i?xtnietedj tho pieces were scarcely i-ecognisidile us pottery, Wing touted 
with loil ; but after slow natural ilrying the* crust of soil wae picked off, 
and by the a[)|di cation of a soft bruBb the par tic lea of charcoal, loam, and 
sand which HUed the interatiees were got ri<l of, disclosiog the origiual 
akin of the ware. The oruamentntion upon the skin is quite distinct. 
The fragments consist of more than one set, representing more than 
one vessel. One set was found nt the north end, and the other at the 
south end. 
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was ornamented by the same kind of rows of small indentations. 
The rows on the rim were arranged almost parallel to each other, 
at right angles to the edge, and equidistantly about four rows in 
the space of an inch. The thickness of the sides decreased from 
1 inch at the rim to ^ inch at a point about 2 inches down. This 
and other rim portions (fig. 10) betray an affinity in shape and 
ornamentation to the type of rim to be seen in some of the vessels 
of the Scottish Stone Age. The interior surface of the pieces is un- 
adorned. The curvature shows an inside diameter at the rim of 
about 8 inches. The shape of the lower portion of the vessels is not 
determinable. 

Eleven fragments are not illustrated, being too much wasted for useful 
description. 

Ojuects of Flint. 

Site No. 1. — Only two pieces of flint were got at this site. They are 
ordinary flakes 

Site No. 5. — From tliis place? were obtained two nodules slightly 
chipped, half of a nodule from which three flakes have been struck, 
and two roughly fractured fragments. 

SUp No, 3. — This site yielchnl a profusion of flint relics, over 
230 fragments, nearly all simjile chi[)s, having l>een recovered. 
While flint may not have l)een wrought at the other sites, it is 
clearly proved that this industry was carried on at No. 3. The best 
evidence of this is the presence of minute clappings. Some of these 
small flakes meavsun*^ not more than \ inch in extreme length. Some 
of the smaller as well as the larger flint fnigments have been fire- 
fractured. 

There are several flint nodules, entire and showing no chipping. 
They may have been portion of a stock of the raw material brought 
into the settlement. Other nodules have lost only one or two flakes. 
These are of a somewhat irregular and awkward shape, and were prob- 
ably discarded as unsuitable after one or more blows had been struck, or 
less probably they were lost l>efore they were finished with. Two 
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shown in fig, 14), 2j iticlies in length by tJ inche^a in breadth, £m3 
1| inches in thickness in the centre. The surface of one face i& smooth, 
unridged and without the bulb of pereussion, and indicates that it hiw 
been made from a broad flat flake. The other face retains? nearlj 2 
square inches of the crust or original skin of the nodule. The sides, 
as welJ OB the semieircidar bevelled scraping edge, have >>een carefully 
trimmed, ami the secondarily wrought periphery measures 4^ inches in 
length. The outline of tbe tool is symmetrical, the sides being so 



Fig. 14. Flint Sorsper fmm Site No. 3, Imtk and side vieirji. (Scale J.) 

trimmed that they nin parallel fur a considerable distanct before they 
ronnd oW to form the semicircular end. 

Most of the flaked surfaces of thr* flints have a greyish-white patina. 

It is interesting to note that very small cores (indieatLiig the fabrication 
of minute flint flakes and n tonsils) have l>ee4i found in close association 
with a very kt:go flint scraper. 



Objects or Stone other thax Fust from Ko. L 

Friigment, comprising abtmt one half, of a grey, coai'se-grainc<l qnartseite 
(leblile which lias been used as an an^il^stone, probably before it was 
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and a small pear-shaped stone (6g. 15), 1| inches in length, the narrow 
end of wliich is abraded. 

Irregular pear-shaped pebUe of qoartz, 3 inches by 3 inches by 2^^ 
inches, the apex abraded by nse. 

Two fragments of white quartz ; one piece, 2 inches in length, shows 
a portion of a de^p hollow worn on each of two of the sides by use of 
the original pebble when complete : the other piece. If inches in length, 
possibly part of the same pebble, shows a portion of a similar hollow on 
one side. 

Rectangular frsunuent, al<*ut 4 inches by 4 inches by 2| inches, of 
a st^ne which has been used for S4L*me grinding purpose, as one faco is 
grt>un<l concave. 




r^. ::•. S ii: \»l:^:zi F- ■ * :* w:t1 ar^i^td «u frL-m Site Xo. 3. (Scale §.) 
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ScuiIL ::■.::: -*:. . v aI. \r ., t r : w . r:: : iel-ble vf sandstone, about 2 inches 1»t 
U :!:ol.-.> • V 1^ ::.:':..-. : :::r-l -j. :hr :w.> flat faces by use either as an 
a:;\iN>;. lit r :.;::.-r>-:- :.r. 

FI.i:::>:u > v.i.w;,.;: :rr^^::* .:'v s:..\i^l sr-iie. 10 inches by 7 inches by 
o i:io;ies. Tho sv.rf .^r • : :.: : :h- :!^: >:-.lrs is very smooth — so smooaih 
.IS lo s::j;^v>: xUm \: ii;is '•,- :. _:■ •,:•„ • :. a n-r j:>1 even surface, and am- 
si sr s o t I w V » vh tVf rt 1 1 1 t \ v- v* : •-. : : . - : I a : . r : e jl . h d: ffering slightly. Hie 
^lout* Iian j.n»KiM\ 1vtn uv,-.i i:: > ::,- r*.:'*;-.; .r >?I:shing process. 

Flat I i >J 1 i"i;i; ?* 1 Ki j ♦. ■, I j *, ■ I . » . 1 1- r 1 . : - 1 \ r. ^^ -„ - ^:.-^tv_v sandstone, 2 J inches 
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face appears as if it had been used in some grating or smoothing opera- 
tion, as the roughened surface is slightly worn. This rare type of stone 
implement, now for the first time dealt with, has fortunately in two out 
of the three cases been found in association with other relics. The 
specimen got at Lodney was in apparently close iissociation with char- 
coal, sand discoloured by fire, some broken flints, several flint scrapers of 
ordinary size, some complete flint nodules, fire-fractured stones, and with 
fragments of a somewhat thick hand-made vessel of black coarse ware, 
the surface of which was decorated by the use of some blunt-pointed 
tool impressed l»efore the clay was fired. 

These deposits were situated about 17 feet 4 inches distant from the 
middle of a human skeleton, and to the sou th-soutli- west, or, more 
exactly, 35"* west of south (mag.). The skeleton was in a state of 
extreme decay and was that of an adult, and was uncisted, unburned, 
and extended. The skull fragments and the lines of the limbs were 
recognisable, but on being fingered the remains went into powder. The 
head lay to the south, and the longer axis of the body l)ore 20* east of 
north (mag.). The half of a bead of what was thought to be some hard 
wood Avas got about 2 feet from the body. 

At a iK)int 39 feet from the middle of the body to the south-south- 
east, or, more exactly, 10" east of south (mag.), was found a small frag- 
ment of a hand-made vessel of black ware, the wall of which was alxjut 
J inch thick. 

Twenty-one feet from the middle of tlie body to the south-south-eiist, 
or, more exactly, in a direction 35" east of south (mag.), the half of a 
perforated flattish oval stone of red sandstone was found. The frag- 
ment, which has been broken at the perforation, is 2i inches in breadtli, 
2 inches in length, and f inch in thickness. The j>erforation had 
narrowed towards the interior from eacli face, and had a diameter whicli 
varied from J inch to 2 inches. Xo particles of cremated bones were 
anywhere noticed. 

During the Bronze Age extended burials were rare. Not one appears 
to have been recorded from Scotland, while very few have been found in 
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England.^ The Lodney hurial is tlierefore not likely to be of the Bronze 
Age. Judging from the apparently associated relics, it cannot, without 
much difficulty, be assigned to the Early Iron Age. It is thus to be 
inferred that the burial took place during some premetallic stage of 
culture, an inference which leads to the belief that the * grating' stones, 
three specimens of which have beeii described, and the Stoneykirk piled 
^ pits, may belong to the Stone Age. 

Otuer Relics of Stone. 

Very few stones were got on any of the sites. Any which were not 
quite clearly implements almost invariably showed scratchings, traces 
of rubbing, or were fractured. These are not described, and would not 
perhaps have attracted attention unless they had been found at an 
anciently inhabited place. Some perhaps should, however, be re- 
ferred to. 

At Site No. 5 was found a Hattish, oval, water-worn pebble of hard 
sandstone, 3J inches by 2 inches by 1 inch. One of the flat sides is 
covered by shallow scratchings. The stri<v arc in two sets. The com- 
ponent strtie of a set are parallel to themselves ; but the two sets, whicli 
cover different portions of the surface, run at slightly differing angles, and 
both are obliquely placed to the longer axis of the pebble. 

Another stone from Xo. 5, whether humanly wrought or not it is 
difficult to say, is a symmetrical fragment of a white quartz pebble in 
the form of a flattish cone IJ inches high. The base is the natural 
water-worn convex surfa(;e of the pel)ble, and is 1^ inches in diameter. 
The other surfaces of the cone are rough. 

No search has yet been made for a refuse heap. Possibly one may 
exist, but no remains of food refuse have so far been met with. Many 
of the stones, but none of the implements, have been acted upon by fire. 

A few flint scrapers of ordinary type have l)een found in the garden 
at the cottage shown at e on the plan (fig. 1), and several grinding and 

^ The Hon. John Aheicromby refers to this subject in the P.S.A, Scot., vol. xii., 
3rd series, \\ 201. 
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polishing stones, some of peculiar types, have been picked up in the 
field to the east of the plantation at/, ^, and h. 

The following Table of the Worked Objects found in the Pits 
hrings into prominence the importance of Site No. 3. 



Site 

Number of Logs in Substructure . 

Implements of Flint .... 

Nodules, Cores, and Chippings of Flint . 

Implements of other Stone, fragmentary or 
whole 



Pottery . 



No. 1. 



23 

2 
3 



No. 3. 


No. 6. 


72 


55 


7 




over 230 


5 


18 


3 


Pieces of 
several 
vessels 





SECTION III.— INFERENCES AND CONCLUSIONS. 

By considering all the purposes for which it might appear possible 
that these places have been constructed, the probabilities of the case may 
be arrived at. There is no trace of any interments having taken place in 
them ; and it is not a feature of early graves that they are marked by a 
hollow on the surface. A barrow at Ganton Wold,^ examined by Canon 
Oreenwell, covered a cist made of planks, which contained an inhumed 
burial, and was supported on eleven stakes, but is not analogous to the 
sites under discussion. There is no evidence that these places have been 
.graves. It is improbable that they have been refuse pita. They were 
apparently not holes such as were excavated during early times for the 
extraction of clay for pottery-making, or such as were mined in the chalk 
districts of England and France to obtain flint nodules and chalk. The 
under-structures of timber appear to put all these suggestions out of 
court. Flint nodules, moreover, do not occur in this particular forma- 



* British Barrows, p. 170. 
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tion, but are to be found not far distant, and in various other parts of 
Western Wigtownshire, but only in the stratified gravels, at points from 
30 to 200 feet above sea-level. 

If the sites have been wells, why should there be more than one, and 
why hearths? If they have been pitfalls to entrap wild animals, or 
shelters for huntsmen, or if they have merely been stores or crematories, 
how account for the presence of workshop utensils 1 

More probably they have served as workshops of some kind, and 
certainly for some grinding and polishing operations and the manu- 
facture of flint implements. They may have been cooking places also. 

While probably stores, workshops, and cooking places, these curious 
sites, bearing traces of liuman activity and distinct domestic associations, 
may, nevertheless, have been dwellings, or cellars beneath dwellings. 

The theory, then, of dwellings is by far the most plausible. From 
the dimensions of tiie places it may be that they were more in the nature 
of shelters or sleeping places than dwellings in the modern sense. 

Flooring. 

At each end of Site Xo. 3 traces of what was supposed to be flooring 
were noticed. It was at these points only tliat the fragments of pottery 
were obtiiined. No doubt any pottery on other and central portions of 
the floor would be carried down to the lower and very much wetter 
layer on tlie collapse of the floor, and the ware, being soft and non-glazed, 
would soon resolve itself into its original clay and ^wunded pebbles. 
At the south end a portion of a layer of charcoal alx)ut 2 inches thick 
was associated with the fragments of pottery. 

!Mr Richard M^Kay has kindly examined some pieces of the charcoal 
microscopically, and reports that it is of coniferous wood, probably pine. 

The heavier stone utensils wer(j found at all the sites lying far down 
between the piles. They had perhaps once rested on the floor, and as 
the floor decayed they had fallen through it into the lower zone. 

The layer of charcoal and the pottery bed on the end margin of No. 3 
gave a valual)le clue as to the height of the flooring relative to the pre- 
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historic surface and to the level at which the tops of the piles appeared 
<luring the examination of the site. 

Assuming, as may quite safely be done, a floor 6 inches thick and 
a layer of charcoal 2 inches in depth, the floor level must have been 
between 1^ feet and 2 feet above the tops of the piles — that is, the tops 
as discovered in the diggings. 

This indicates that owing to the comparative dryness of the layer 
immediately underneath the flooring, the timber in that zone had so 
decayed as to be unrecognisable among the silted and other vegetable 
matter. 

In other words, the logs as extracted had 18 to 24 inches of their top 
portions decayed. 

The perishing of the timber of the flooring, and the wood immediately 
beneath the flooring, would set in no doubt rapidly after desertion of the 
settlement, owing to the comparative dryness and openness of the soil in 
that part. But this did not take place in the still lower zones, where the 
wetness, the presence of clay, and the depth from the surface would all 
tend practically to seal hermetically the contents, thus ensuring the pre- 
servation of the shape and contour of all the pieces of timber. 

Supposed Wattle- Work at Site No. 3. 

Round the walls of the pit at No. 3 Site, on the margin of the area 
in which the piles occurred, and imbedded in the sand and clay, were 
found twigs and small branches, some set vertically and others at angles. 
Some modern tree-roots were encountered, but were not confused with the 
ancient wood. In no instance were the twigs seen to be horizontally 
placed, but they occasionally crossed each other. The thickness of the 
twigs varied from J inch to 2 inches. Some of them were placed 
immediately outside the wooden substructure, while others were found 
1^ feet from it. They were detected in different conditions of decay 
according to the stratum at all the levels, except in the layer of vegetable 
matter at the modern surface. Considering first their condition in the 
deepest zone — the stratum in which the piles were encountered — the 
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twigs were in the same state of preservation as the piles, spongy but 
unaltered in shape. In the zone immediately above, the same pieces of 
wood were traced ; but the timber was dark-brown, moist, and stringy. 
The greater amount of air and the less amount of moisture in this zone 
account for the diflference in the condition. At a still higher level the 
same twigs were visible, but the remains were in a different state of 
decomposition. The decayed matter resembled soft, moist, brownish- 
black soot mixed with sand, and was in contrast with the surrounding 
lighter coloured sandy soil. It would not have been recognised as the 
remains of mucli decayed timber unless the lines of the branches had 
been traced continuously from the lower levels. The rotundity of the 
twigs and their forking at some places were also useful clues in the 
identification. In the still higher stratum, and in channels which were 
observed rising upwards in the same lines as the remains just mentioned, 
faint traces of slightly dark-coloured sand were detected, and this was 
considered to be the vestiges of the branches which had thus been traced 
from point to point through the various levels. It was the detection of 
well-preserved wood in the lowest zone which led to the recognition of 
the identical branches, though in different conditions, at the higher 
levels. It is remarkable that these branches had been placed upside 
down, a position in which the logs forming the under-structure were 
also found. It is conjectured that the branches were remains of basket- 
or wattle-work, which may have lined the walls of the pit. As 
mentioned, horizontal twigs were not seen, but these may have fallen 
down, leaving the vertical standards only as survivors. As the surviving 
twigs were not very numerous, nor set very closely together, it is prob- 
able tliat the exploration revealed a portion only of the wattle- work — 
probably the branches which were farthest removed from the pit and in 
the least disturbed soil. The lining facing the inside of the pit would, 
no doubt, be more exposed, and would more readily decay and fall into 
the pit after abandonment of the place. 

It was only by the careful use of a penknife that the continuity of 
individual stakes was traced from one level to another, and the presence 
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of the supposed wattle-work in the up{>er levels established. It seems 
indeed probable that the walls of the pit were strengthened and pro- 
tected by a lining of this description which reached from the floor level 
to the prehistoric surface, if not higher. At the south end, but at 
the higher levels only, were observed interesting vestiges of what 
ap{)eared to have l)een unusually large branches. One piece hud many 
of the branches forking upwards from it for a distance of 2 or 3 feet. 
They had l)een placed vertically and in the direction of the gi'owth of 
the tree — a direction, it will be remoml)ered, contrary to that of the 
other wo<xl-work of the walls and of the logs of the under-structure. As 
none of these larger branches were found at the level of the piles, the 
nature of the wixmI was not <letenninal)le. At the higher levels the 
interior of the branches had vanished, leaving a vacancy which was 
surrounded and protecte^l by a rather hanl crust of black matter. 

At this end of the site the sand has been discoloured red and brown 
and hardened by the presence of ftjrruginous matter, and in the vacant 
interiors of the branches there was a slight sprinkling of light coloured 
sand not so discoloured. ProUibly the white sand in the interiors gained 
admission through cracks at a time when the interior had become much 
decayed or had vanished, but before the eremacausis of the bark or 
crust, or the hardening and discoloration of the outside sand, had 
taken full effect. 

SupposEH Entrance Passages. 

In testing the ground at various points in the immediate vicinity of 
the pits, it was found that the superficial black layer was of almost 
imiform thickness. Beneath it was sand somewhat dark in colour. At 
some places, though not in all, near the foot of the black layer was 
observed a very thin layer — a mere sprinkling — of whitish sand. 

From a careful inspection of this sprinkling it was conjectured that 
the sand composing it had been carried by a gale from the shore region, 
where great quantities of white sand occur, and, as can be proved, did 
also occur during the later prehistoric periods. 
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Tlie drifting sand had been deposited in varying degrees of thickness, 
like a slight fall of snow which has drifted over somewhat uneven 
ground, and in some spots it was absent. 

A section of the soil at the east wall of the pit at Site No. 3 
revealed the presence of the same sprinkling of white sand. It occurred 
under the black layer and was several inches thick, thinning out on each 
side. It was not so white nor so readily recognisable as the sprinkling 
disclosed by the test diggings in tlie vicinity, yet no one present failed 
to detect it. Wliile the black layer appeared horizontal at its top, its 
base dipped considerably in the middle of the east wall, reaching to 
within l^ feet of the floor level. At the lower part of the east wall, 
and in a curvature coinciding with the dip of the black layer, lay the 
white sand to a maximum depth of over 12 inches. 

Slicing away the soil of the east wall, the dip of the strata became 
less until it disappeared, and the presence of the white sand became 
gradually less noticeable. 

No similar feature was observed at the other side of the pit. It is 
conjectured tliat tlic vestiges of some kind of entrance passage or door- 
way had thus made themselves evident. Similar but less pronounced 
traces were also seen at the east wall of Site No. 1. 

No matter what type of hut may have been in vogue at these places, 
the function of the wooden substructure is an interesting problem. 

The reasons for primitive man having lived in a sunken or earth- 
hidden dwelling are obvious. Whether the under-surface habitation 
was of stone or wood, or whether lialf or wholly subterranean, it was 
wanner and less exposed to adverse weather conditions than the ordinary 
surface hut, and — an important consideration — it was not readily liable 
to detection by an enemy. 

The sunken flooring miglit, however, be a serious drawback and act 
merely as a liollow in which rain and ground water would accumulate. 
If the subsoil were gravelly, chalky, or of pure sand, the dw^elling would 
be dry and comfortable. Sliould the subsoil be moisture-retaining, or 
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on the Antonine Wall have disclosed at Castlecary a deep circular pit 
probably used for the disposal of rubbish, and at Roughcastle "military 
pits." Many of the cases described by General Pitt-Rivers seem, however, 
to have been actual pit-dwellings.^ In no instance was wooden flooring 
observed, but the situations were usually dry, being on a chalky forma- 
tion. General Pitt Rivers ^ examined a pit situated on the slope of a 
hill near South Lodge Camp, Rushmore Park, 23 feet in diameter and 
7 feet 4 inches in greatest depth. The sides were abrupt, except that 
on the west, where there was a ramp of undisturbed chalk communicat- 
ing with the interior from the surface. The ramp was notched as if 
there had originally been steps on it. The bottom of the pit was not 
level but smooth, and it fell towards one side, as if to admit of the 
rain-water accumulating there. Fragments of a human skeleton were 
found on one of the steps. Nearly on the same level as the skeleton 
was found a chipped Hint celt. Pieces of coarse hand-made pottery 
were got about two-thirds down in the silting, and sixteen pieces of what 
has been termed Romano-British ware were found in the surface mould. 

The explorer sums up the probable history of this pit as follows : — 
" that it was dug originally as a dwelling during the Bronze Age, and 
the flint celt may be of that date or subsequent. After having silted up 
to a certain height, the skeleton may have been buried in a grave dug in 
the silting . . . ," and suggests that the coarse pottery may belong to 
the original pit, and the Romano- British ware to the age of the interment 
or a more recent time. 

In another instance ^ the same investigator noticed during his excava- 
tions at the ancient Winkelbury Camp, South Wiltshire, immediately 
below the eastern rampart and outside the ditch, a basin-shaped pit 
about 24 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep. This was seen to be 
bounded by a bank on the lower side, and was the site of what the 
explorer considered was probably a pit dwelling, 12 feet 6 inches by 11 
feet 3 inches, squared at the bottom, with an entrance to it on the lower 
or eastern side. The entrance was ** 1 foot wide at the bottom, and had 
a wooden step consisting of a plank 1^ inches thick, the blackened 
remains of whicli wore found in the silting near the narrowest part of 
the opening at the bottom, with the remains of uprights forming 
probably a door to the dwelling. The floor of the pit was quite flat, and 
was covered for about 1 inch thick with the blackened remains of the 
roof which had fallen." 

Marks of fire were seen on the chalk sides, which were smoothly cut. 

^ Excuvatiorui in Cranhornc Chase, vol. ii. p. 222 ; &rn\ A rchfcologia, vol. xlii. p. 45, 
vol. xlvi. p. 427. 

^ ExeavatlonSy vol. iv. pp. 42-43. 
^ Excavations vol. ii. p. 243. 
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The entrance passage sloped slightly towards the pit. The floor of the 
pit had originally been 7 feet beneath the surface, and had silted up to a 
height of 5*88 feet in the centre. The deposits of the lowest part of the 
silting consisted in the centre of 0*7 foot of turf mould, then 1*9 feet of 
black earth, l)elow which was 3'0 feet of chalk rubble. 

The relics in the silting were a small thin piece of iron band at a 
depth of 2 feet at the bottom of the black earth, two flint flakes with 
bulbs of percussion in the black earth, and fragments of red burnt clay, 
perhaps daubing of wattle-work. In the chalk rubble beneath were 
found a fragment of sandstone hollowed by rubbing, and a fragment of a 
bronze pin. Coarse hand-made pottery was got in the black earth. 

The explorer states that the pit was probably earlier than the camp, 
and may have been partly filled up from the excavations from the ditch 
of the camp. 

In the drift gravel or chalk at Highfield, near Salisbury, circular pit- 
dwellings of bee- hive form have been found singly and in groups 
{Flint Chips, p. 57). 

The diameter at base ranged from 5 J to 14 feet, and the depth of 
the floor from 7 to 10 feet. 

Pits which were probably ancient dwellings have been noticed near 
Whitby (Young's Hist, of Whitby, vol. ii. pp. 666-683), and near 
Crich, Derbyshire (Bateman's Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derhi/shire, 
p. 126). Others much larger than the Stoneykirk remains occur at 
Gallibury, Rowborough, and elsewhere in the Isle of Wight, and have 
been described by the Rev. Edmund Bell (Joum. Brit, Arch, Assoc, 
1855, vol. xi. pp. 305-313). At one site was found a human 
skeleton, but what is specially noteworthy is that the majority of the 
sites were oval and, to use Mr Bell's words, were " not in that advanced 
" stage of construction of British houses described in some of the settle- 
" ments of the Romanised Britons by R. C. Hoare (Ancient Wiltshire^ 
" part i. pp. 37 and 84) and by Saull (Notitus Britannire, p. 9)." The 
Isle of Wight sites revealed apparently no relics useful in indicating the 
period of occupation. 

There is a reference in Scottish Notes and Queries (Sept. 1887, 
p. 60 ; and Nov. 1887, p. 92) to a series of supposed pits still unexplored 
at Boddam, Aberdeenshire, where flint chippings and stone implements 
have been picked up. 

At Spiennes, Belgium, in the vicinity of prehistoric flint mines, th^ 
sites of supposed Neolithic dwelling-huts were indicated by circular depres- 
sions 2 to 5 paces in diameter, but of no great depth.^ In the huts were 
found beds of charcoal, various kinds of implements of stone, bone, and 

* Congres ItUematumal d'AiUhrop, et d^Arch. PrOiist,, 1889, p. 678. 
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horn, and remains of food refuse. No doubt these sites, being on a 
chalky formation, were always quite dry. At Campigny, Seine Inf^ri- 
eure, France, sites have been found which belong probably to a much 
earlier time than the examples at Spiennes (Munro's Prehistoric Scot- 
land, p. 332, quoted from Revue Merisitelle, pp. 366-408). They were 
circular pits excavated in quaternary gravels, and measured a few yards 
in diameter and about 4 feet in depth. The gravelly subsoil would 
here again be dry and would not necessitate a damp insulating floor. 
The industrial remains in the pits at Campigny consisted of hearths, a 
coarse pottery, and non-polished stone utensils; and the sites have 
supplied to French investigators a nanje to the period of transition 
between the Paleeolithic and Neolithic periods. Vestiges of extinct 
dwarf pit-dwellers in Sakhalia have been recorded by Mr C. H. Hawes 
{Brit Assocn, Rep., 1902, p. 684). 

Many primitive tribes at the present day have the flooring of their 
huts sunk under the surface. Underground dwellings, for example, are 
in use at Unyoro, Africa (Stanley's Throiufli the Dark Continent, vol. i. 
p. 432), but the Siberian Yourts, described by Lord Avebury {Prehitftoric 
Times, pp. 134 and 493), much more closely resemble the type of hut 
which was probably in use at Stoneykirk. 

In the whole range of these instances there is no case, however, 
which exhibits the outstanding i)eculiarities of the Stoneykirk remains. 

Chronology. 

Estimates of the age of the settlement may be based on the shape 
of the hut, and on the character of the relics recovered. 

The long or oval hut would scarcely have been in extensive use in 
the same region and at the same period as the round hut. In any case, 
in the Scottish area one type probably originated before the other. Was 
then the oval hut anterior to the round hut ? It is natural to consider 
the oval liut the more primitive, as it was more easily constructed. The 
round hut, when it reached a diameter of 20 or more feet, seems to 
have had the roof centrally supported, as in the Glastonbury examples. 
There are good grounds for believing two theories often propounded — 
that the construction of tlie early grave -chambers was in imitation of 
the arcliitecture of dwellings, and that the long barrow of Britain 
l)olonged to the Ag«^ of Stone, and the round barrow to the Age of 
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Bronze. It may be taken, therefore, as probable that the long or oval 
type of dwelling U the earlier. 

The presence of pottery b, of c>>urse, of great valae in any effort 
to fix the chr«:»nol<>zical hon2*>n ••f the <ite>. It is^ onfortzzna&elyy 
imiKksdble to tell whether the bases of the vessels were njonded. or 
flat; bat further explordti«>n may thr»>w liirhi upon this p>int. The 
ornamentation on the ware, and the >hape of the rims, is m<>re character- 
istic of the St->ne Age than the Br>nze .\ge. 

While the pottery and utensils are all archaic, yet the absence of 
relics characteristic of Meiliaeval times or of the early Inc^n Age, such as 
objects of glass and Titre->us ^laste or of any oi the metals, d-^es n*< 
allow us positively to assi:zn the remains t** a time earlier than these 
periods, though at pre:«ent the e^iilence is strongly in favour of the 
sites having been anterior to the br»>.-hs, earth-houses, and the usual type 
of crannogs in Scotlan^L The character of the axe-marks points to the 
same conclusion. Xo vesti:::es of horn or lignite were notice*!. Early 
wrought oljects in horn are extremely rare in Wigtownddre, but not so 
relics of lignite, wliich hive very fre^^uently V*en found in Wig^>wnshiI« 
on sites of the Br>n2e Aire, an*l of later times. While the tj-pe of 
oval hut in Stoneykirk lias yielde^l no relics definitely characterisdc 
of the Bronze PeriM or 'jf any later age, the various pieces of 
evidence seem to point to the Stone Age as the period during which 
the sites were in use ; yet the evidence is still too meagre to 
justify more than the offer of a suggestion as to the arch««:*k<gical 
horizon to which this cla.ss of early dwelling may belong. 

The situation of the settlement was well chosen, as the inhabitants 
could see a long distan*.-e in all 'ii ructions, while the houses orjl-l, viJy 
with 'lithculty, 1* det^:;e»l fr.»m afar, more e^p^^ially as they were J^anly 
sunk under the surfa<:-e aLi-l dou^tle^s ni-.«*iiii-l;ke alove. 

The direction of the row of but* wa* aW^ selectei^l inteliigenily. The 
row follows the crest of tne plaie^j arid is on its sunny side. 

The jKjsition of the iiAiri-Vi^l hou^e5^ is als^j noteworthy. I: woujd 
seem that the entrance pa^sa^re wa.* preferre«l not at the end but in iLe 



